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THE FATE OF THE DARDANELLES 


By Sir Epwin Pears 


VENTS in the Near East are crowding upon each other 
so rapidly that anything in the way of a forecast must 
be regarded as tentative rather than certain. Mr. Asquith 


on the part of the Allies declared that the great world war 
would put an end to two evils, the domination of Prussian 
militarism and the rule of the Turk in Europe. I am not 
here concerned with the first. ‘The second, to one who like 
myself has resided many years in Turkey and has long 
been occupied in the study of Near Eastern history, is of 
intense interest. Since 1683, when John Sobieski relieved 
Vienna, the diminution of the Turkish Empire has been a2 
process which has gone on steadily and almost without inter- 
ruption. I venture to think that when the Germans forced 
Turkey into the present war, they gave the finishing blow 
to the Turkish Empire in Europe. 

In December, I saw in Constantinople an American news- 
paper illustration representing a turkey with an elongated 
neck laid over a block, while the bird held a small tomahawk 
in its right claw and-was on the point of severing its own 
neck. The picture told its own tale and did not need any 
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legend. Whether it is really true, as the illustration sug- 
gested, that Turkey has committed suicide, we shall soon be 
better able to judge. It is, however, beyond reasonable 
doubt that the Turkish government was forced into war }y 
the Germans. At least three of the most important mem. 
bers of the Turkish Cabinet knew nothing of the immediate 
act, the bombardment of Odessa, which led to the British and 
Russian Ambassadors demanding their passports. Being 
in Constantinople at the time, I had a curious confirmation 
of this fact. A friend had invited to dine two other friends. 
one of whom was intimate with Jemal, Minister of Marine. 
whom he had seen two hours before the time fixed for dinner, 
As dinner was announced, a telegram arrived stating that 
Odessa had been attacked by the Turkish fleet under the 
Germans. It created consternation among all present, and 
the host immediately declared that it meant immediate war. 
So anxious was he, that he placed his car at the disposal 
of the guest who knew Jemal, in order that he might call 
again on the Minister to see whether he had received the 
news. After some delay, the guest found Jemal in Pera 
and showed him the telegram. Jemal became deathlike, and 
earnestly protesting his ignorance, replied to the remark that 
he as Minister of Marine was the man who before all others 
in the city ought to have known of such an act, swearing 
upon the head of his daughter—an oath which no Turk takes 
lightly—that he knew neither of the act nor of the attempt. 
He added that he did not believe his colleagues knew. 
Thereupon the Minister of the Interior, Talaat Bey, was 
telephoned to, and replied that he had heard nothing of the 
kind. Subsequently, Jemal and his visitor got into commu- 
nication with Enver Pasha, the Minister of War, who replied 
that he had just received a wireless from Russia informing 
him of the event. Subsequently the Grand Vizier, whom I 
have known since his boyhood, and whom I cannot believe 
capable of telling a deliberate lie, declared that he also knew 
nothing of the attack. Turkey, in fact, was rushed into war 
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by the precipitate action of Baron Wangenheim, the German 
Ambassador to the Sultan, and of Admiral Suchon, the 
German Commander of the “Goeben.” 

The British, Russian, and French embassies had placed 
unbounded confidence in the repeated assurances given to 
each of them by the Grand Vizier that Turkey would remain 
neutral. In August or September, the Turkish Ambassador 
in London had conveyed to the Porte an official assurance 
that if Turkey maintained neutrality, the Allies would 
respect her independence and integrity. It was a large 
promise, but no one can seriously doubt that it would have 
been respected. I believe that, if a plebiscite of the Turkish 
population could have been taken, there would have been a 
great majority in favor of neutrality or even of actual alli- 
ance with the Entente powers against Germany. I say this 
from my experience of the Turkish people. There were not 
many Germans in Constantinople a year ago, and the few 
who were there had very little influence upon the mass of 
the population. The English have always been favorites, 
as possessing certain qualities which the Turks believe them- 
selves to possess. Among the Christian subjects of the 
Porte, they and the Russians have been long regarded as 
protectors. Among the Moslem population, it is true, Russia 
has always been considered Turkey’s principal enemy; and 
the news that England and France had united with her to 
attack the central powers gave them a shock. The govern- 
ing class remembered, however, that England and France 
had been Turkey’s allies in the Crimean War, that England 
in the Russo-Turkish War of 1877-1878 had sent her fleet 
into the Marmora and Indian troops to Malta, and had 
thus in popular belief prevented Russia’s occupation of the 
capital. Curiously enough, even among the low class Turks 
there was no hostility to Russia, owing to the fact that during 
the war just mentioned the thousands of Turkish prisoners 
captured were, according to their own stories, better fed and 
better treated in Russia than when they were in their own 
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army. For such reasons, I am convinced that the Popular 
vote in Turkey would have been either in favor of junctiop 
with the Allies in the present war, or for the observance of 
strict neutrality. 

Subsequent events have shown that part of the plan of 
Germany was to force the Turks into an alliance, and prep- 
arations were made for such a step many months before 
the war broke out. The “Generali” and another large trans. 
port arrived in the Bosporus laden with munitions of war 
as early as the month of July. Letters from Beyrout and 
Jaffa testify that similar preparations had been made there. 
It seems clear that in the minds of German soldiers and 
statesmen a plan had been formed, the rough idea of which 
was that when the Turks were forced into war, the Germans 
would be able to make a combination in the Balkan Peninsula 
which would aid the cause of Germany and Austria. 

The Hohenzollern king of Rumania succeeded until his 
death last summer in keeping the country absolutely neutral. 
Since then, the Turks have sent two deputations to persuade 
the Rumanians to codperate with them. Both these failed. 
It is well known that Rumania has large stores of ammuni- 
tion in the United States ready for shipment, but until the 
straits are opened, she cannot obtain delivery of them. 

As to Serbia, the supposition appears to have been that 
she was certain to be crushed by Austria. Indeed, nowhere 
has the miscalculation of Germany and Austria been more 
complete than in reference to this state. Three years ago, 
I discussed in London the power of resistance of Serbia with 
representatives of the leading Hungarian and Vienna 
newspapers, and their declarations greatly astonished me. 
Referring to the oft-repeated intention of Austrians to 
take possession of Salonica, I asked whether they would 
come by way of Herzegovina. One of them answered that 
the military authorities considered this route to be impracti- 
cable for an Austrian army, but all three agreed that Serbia 
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could make no effective opposition, that Austria could at any 
time take possession of the country and do with it what it 
liked. Austria and Germany have found out their mistake. 

Greece is somewhat in the position of Rumania, seeing 
that the King’s leanings are no doubt towards Germany, 
probably due to the influence of the Queen, who is the 
Kaiser’s sister, while the sympathies of the mass of the people 
are with the Allies. At the moment of writing, Bulgaria 
is the most important Balkan state to be considered. She 
has declared that she is and intends to remain neutral. But 
the King is distrusted. He is an Orleanist whose relations 
with Austria and its Court render him open to suspicion. 
He probably places the interests of his country above per- 
sonal considerations, and it must be remembered to his credit 
that he bound himself in 1912 to send 200,000 men to the 
assistance of Serbia if she were attacked by Austria. But 
even the neutrality of Bulgaria is a danger to Rumania on 
her right and to Serbia on her left. Rumania fears that if 
she joins the Allies, Bulgaria may attack her; and even now 
Serbia has to keep a force on her Bulgarian frontier to 
watch the neutral Bulgars. Great efforts are being made 
by the Allies to reconstitute the Balkanic League. The 
difficulty in the way is to be found in the history of that 
league: an arrangement was made at one time to refer the 
question of what should be done with a portion of South 
Macedonia to the Czar of Russia, and the Czar accepted the 
office of mediator. When the second Balkan war broke out, 
an arrangement was arrived at between Serbia and Greece 
by which the disputed portion of Macedonia was divided 
between these states to the exclusion of Bulgaria. Thus the 
conditions of the Balkanic League were departed from, the 
Russian Czar slighted, and great injustice was done to 
Bulgaria. During the last few weeks, the Allies have been 
seeking to persuade Serbia and Greece to do justice to 
Bulgaria in order that she might act with them. Germany 
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and Austria, on their part, have been trying to induc 
Greece, Rumania, and Bulgaria to remain at least neutral, if 
they will not join with them. 

The idea of Germany and Austria has perhaps even yet 
not been abandoned, that they would be able to induce 
Bulgaria to permit their troops to cross the Danube and ty 
join with the Turkish army, of which six months ago there 
were at least 200,000 men in Adrianople. The Turks, with 
Enver Pasha and German officers at their head, for a time 
favored this idea, Enver wishing to move the Sultan and the 
seat of government to Adrianople. But the plan was not 
favored by the rest of the Turkish Ministers. In the middle 
of April, however, von der Goltz was sent from Turkey to 
Berlin, to endeavor to persuade the Kaiser to send 300,000 
men across the Danube through Bulgaria to reinforce 
the Turks at Adrianople. As a military move, it seems 
excellent. I think, however, it overlooks the fact that the 
Bulgarian people would resist; and would attempt to drive 
out the King if he were not ready in such case to throw the 
nation’s influence definitely on the side of the Allies. In 
other words, there would be revolution. It has also been 
stated that the Kaiser was warned that if he did not send 
the force demanded, the Turks would make a separate peace 
with the Allies. 

The fate of Turkey now appears to hang on the operations 
in the Dardanelles, and this part of the great war is of 
world interest. The famous straits between the Aegean and 
the Marmora have been fortified for many years with the 
aid of the best Belgian and German engineers. During 
the last nine months, they have been strengthened and 
brought up to date, and General von der Goltz has declared 
that it will be impossible for the combined fleets to force the 
channel. Contact mines by the hundred were brought, from 
August up to the end of March, from Germany via Rumania 
and thickly strewn in the straits. In addition, numerous 
batteries, new and old, are erected on both shores, and wire 
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entanglements are fixed at various points. The chief danger 
one extends from the ancient Dardanus eastward to Nagara 
Point, around which the stream of the Dardanelles turns at 
right angles. The northeastern shore is strongly fortified; 
and has high ground beyond the batteries, rising in several 
places to four hundred feet, where guns have been placed, 
so that in this danger zone, which extends about seven miles, 
probably no ship now afloat could push her way through, 
even irrespective of the danger from contact mines. It is 
for this reason that the Allies decided not to make the 
attempt without the assistance of troops. The Russian 
fleet is working at the Black Sea end of the Bosporus, 
which is also fortified—though not so strongly as the Dar- 
danelles—and strewn with contact mines. 

If the attempt to force the Dardanelles fails, I should 
then expect that Rumania and Greece would persist in their 
neutrality. If it sueceeds, the Turk will have ceased to reign 
in Europe. The task beyond all doubt is very difficult. 
The Turks claim to have an army of 750,000 men. We may 
assume that more than half of these are engaged in eastern 
Asia Minor around Erzeroum, in resisting the progress of 
the Russian army. At Adrianople and elsewhere in Thrace, 
principally at the Dardanelles and at the Bosporus, there 
are probably 250,000 men. But here comes in the great 
unknown factor. The Turks in the Balkan wars failed 
miserably. The question is how far they have improved 
during the last two years. Friends from various parts of 
Turkey have informed me that there has never been such 
drilling in Turkey as during this period. At Samsun last 
June, I myself saw troops being drilled with an amount of 
energy that I had never known before during my many 
years’ experience in the country. If an army’s efficiency 
depends upon incessant drill, Turkey’s army ought to be 
enormously superior to what it was three years ago. Hence 
those who know the country best regard the operation of 
forcing the passage of the Dardanelles and of making a 
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clear course between the Aegean and the Black Sea as one 
of supreme importance but also one of enormous difficulty 
That it will be successful I entertain no doubt; but I fey 
it will be costly in ships, men, and money. 

When it has succeeded, the two most interesting questinns 
will be—first, what is to be done with the Turk, and secend. 
what is to be done with Constantinople. To the first ques. 
tion, the answer will probably be that while he must 1 
longer reign in Europe, he cannot be altogether disregarded. 
By the Turk in such case is, of course, meant the Moslep 
element in the Empire. It would be unjust and impolitic 
to wipe out Turkey altogether. Speaking from the historic 
point of view, I believe that the process of disintegration o 
the Turkish Empire, which commenced in 1683, will end by 
its ceasing to form a national state, and that when our 
descendants speak of the Turks, they will class them with the 
Galatians, the Hittites, and other races, who once inhabited 
Asia Minor, and whose places know them no more. But 
that process is not yet complete. The individual Turk is 
usually a kindly man who will share his poverty with the 
stranger, and is generally hospitable and likable. But he 
has never been industrious and has never amassed wealth. 
Poverty marked him for her own in the midst of his subject 
races. Nevertheless, there remain six or seven millions of 
Moslem Turks in Asia Minor who ought to be permitted to 
maintain their own government. Their first settlement in 
the country was around Konia; and events curiously indicate 
that if the Turk is to remain at all, it is in the district round 
the ancient city of Iconium that he will be allowed to 
continue. 

Already the eagles are considering which portion of the 
carcass shall be theirs. Italy sets longing eyes on the 
vilayet of Cilicia, with its local capital at Adalia. The 
Greeks, who have been bitterly persecuted by the Turks since 
the second Balkan war, greatly desire to possess Smyrna and 
the vilayet of Aidin; and the Allies as far back as the month 
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of February of this year would probably have allowed 
them to obtain possession of such districts had not King 
Constantine insisted upon the neutrality of his country. 

As to the question what, in the event of the success of 
the Allies, will be the fate of Constantinople, I think it 
may be taken as certain that the Turk will no longer be 
allowed to retain it. If the year 1915 should be marked by 
the expulsion of the Turk from Constantinople, the event 
will be epoch-marking. It is owing largely to his pos- 
session, during so long a time, of Constantinople that his 
empire has been regarded as of first importance. Sir 
William Ramsay has recently pointed out with truth 
that while the people of England have made London, 
and the people of America, New York and other import- 
ant cities, Constantinople has been made by its unique 


position. The city has possessed a certain amount of 
commerce and of success not due to the Turk but chiefly 
obtained or maintained in spite of him. Hindrances have 
been placed in the way of commerce at all periods of Turkish 


rule; for the Turk has always been ignorant of the first 
elements of political economy. If the city passes from his 
rule into that of any other state, there will probably be a 
large accession of prosperity, although changed circum- 
stances will not permit it to have the same commercial 
ascendancy it once possessed. 

There is, however, one chance that the Turks may remain 
in Constantinople. It has been stated, on fairly trust- 
worthy authority, that, owing to the refusal of Germany to 
send 300,000 troops to Turkey’s assistance, the Turkish gov- 
ernment has threatened to make a separate peace with the 
Allies. If it were to do so, there is a probability that it 
might be allowed to remain in possession of Constantinople. 

But now comes the question, who shall succeed the Turk 
in Constantinople if he is forced to leave? The answer that 
would generally be given is—Russia. Every Muscovite 
seems to be born with the idea that his country has a right 
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to the succession of the Greek emperors and that inevitably 
Constantinople must be Russian. It is true that there js 
a minority in Russia, to which it has even been said the 
Czar himself belongs, that entertains no such desire. By; 
when expression was given to this belief last March, the 
‘““Novoe Vremya,” the most influential Russian paper, and 
the “Retch,” the organ of the Cadet party, were indignant 
at the suggestion. From them it would appear that the 
Russian people regard the possession of Constantinople as 
the great reward for their struggles and losses in the war. 
As one who has always been a well-wisher to Russia, and 
believes that in her development she has not only already 
contributed valuable elements to European civilization but 
is on the point of giving us a new renascence, I venture to 
say that Russia would be better off without that city than 
with it. It is a question for her, remembering that her 
centre of gravity is always tending to move eastwards, 
whether it is worth while to have her capital in the remote 
southwestern corner of her empire or even to possess a com- 
mercial city like Constantinople in such a position. She has 
long put forward claims which Europe generally agrees 
ought to be satisfied. She ought to have a free passage for 
her ships of war as well as for her commerce between the 
Black Sea and the Aegean. Indeed, it ought to be as free 
as that through the Straits of Dover. It should be arranged 
by treaties that no battery or fortification of any kind should 
exist either on the Dardanelles or the Bosporus. All the 
foolish hindrances to navigation which the Turks placed in 
the way of Russia and other powers should be swept aside. 
But certain Russian writers are claiming much more than 
this, and are indeed demanding that Russia should have the 
right to close the Marmora and the Black Sea to all war 
vessels except her own. This is a claim which will not be 
willingly admitted by the rest of Europe. 

The alternative to the possession of Constantinople and 
the two straits by Russia, once the Turk is turned out, is that 
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a small internationalized state should be created, to which 
both straits should belong, and of which Constantinople 
should be the capital. The boundaries of such a state can 
only be suggested generally. There would probably be a 
hinterland both in Europe and Asia, extending on the north 
as far back as the line between Enos and Medea, and on 
the south from the Black Sea through Ismidt across to 
Adramyti. The suggestion put forward for a neutralized 
state is generally welcomed in England and France. It 
might be governed by an International Commission after the 
model of the Danube Commission, which has been answerable 
for the policing of the lower Danube and the arrangement 
of its various channels and has worked smoothly and effi- 
ciently. It is proposed by one writer that there should be a 
governor appointed by the United States. It appears to 
me that there would be no necessity for any governor what- 
ever, but that the presidency of the commission, which 
should consist of representatives of all states interested in 
the navigation of the Danube and the Black Sea, should be 
placed in the hands of the Russian commissioner because the 
state represented by him has by far the greatest extent of 
coast-line involved. However, it is too soon to pursue this 
subject further, or to dogmatize about details. 

Another question which has great general interest is, how 
far will the war now in progress affect the status of all 
countries of the Near East. There are bitter feelings 
between Bulgaria on the one side and Serbia and Greece on 
the other. But passing by any immediate developments of 
the war due to these temporary inter-Balkanic quarrels, I 
would call attention to certain general features of the situa- 
tion. Whatever may be the immediate results, I think it 
may be assumed that Rumania will acquire large territory 
in Bukovina and Transylvania. I agree with Professor 
Coolidge in the April “Yale Review” that, all things con- 
sidered, language is the best test of what nationality should 
be. England and Scotland came together without much 
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difficulty because of the similarity of language. When this 
test is applied to the Balkan states, the results which wijj 
work out sooner or later, and possibly on the terminatioy 
of this war, will be that Serbia will have a large accessioy 
of subjects from Bosnia and Herzegovina and wester 
Hungary. The difference in language between Serbia and 
Bulgaria is not greater than was that between English and 
Scotch in 1702. Moreover, Serbia and Bulgaria profess th, 
same form of Christianity, that of the Holy Orthodox 
Church. Notwithstanding, therefore, their bitter feeling 
one towards the other at the present time, I regard them as 
inevitably destined to come together. Rumania with jts 
Latin language has very little in common with the Slavic 
peoples. But the Rumanians have never been an aggressiy: 
people, though they showed in 1877-1878 that they made 
excellent fighters. With the accession which she will prob- 
ably receive at the end of the war, Rumania’s population 
will not be less than ten millions. Greece, at the other end 
of the Balkans, has little in common with any other Balkan 
state except that she, like the rest of them, belongs to the 
Orthodox Church. 

How will all these states be affected if Russia determines 
to take possession of Constantinople?—and, of course, if 
that is the deliberate intention of Russia, I do not believe 
that either England or France would attempt to oppose it. 
To understand the attitude of the Balkan states, certain 
facts must be remembered. The Greeks believe that King 
Constantine ought to be the de facto successor of the Greek 
emperor who was killed in 1453, and they point to the 
undoubted fact that the coasts of the Marmora and of the 
Black Sea as well as the Aegean are mainly occupied by men 
of their race. Unfortunately, the back country in each case 
is occupied by men of other races. They point out also that 
with the possible exception of the Moslems, the Greeks are 
the most numerous element in Constantinople. If they were 
permitted to have Constantinople, probably all the other 
Balkan powers would object. When, two years ago, King 
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Ferdinand of Bulgaria contemplated his coronation in the 
great Church of Hagia Sophia, friendly preparations were 
actually made in Constantinople by the representatives of 
Greece and Bulgaria for such an event. At the present 
moment, Greece would fight to the last against any common 
action. Neither Rumania nor Serbia has ever made any 
claims whatever to the possession of Constantinople. But 
I believe that every Balkan state without exception would 
desire the constitution of a small internationalized state 
rather than the permanent occupation of the city by Russia. 
To Rumania and Bulgaria, in particular, this occupation 
would be a constant menace. For Russia could only be 
in communication with a capital on the Bosporus by sea 
and would naturally desire land transit; this she could not 
obtain for any practical purpose except by invading the 
territory of Rumania and Bulgaria. Serbia, again, though 
so far the occupation of Constantinople has not come within 
the range of her practical politics, would look with jealousy 
on the possession of the city by either of her neighbors or 
by Russia; whereas if the small state already suggested were 
established, every power on the Black Sea and on the Danube 
would have free navigation to the Aegean without dread of 
the inter-Balkanic rivalries. 

In concluding the survey of the situation, it appears to 
me that the Turk may certainly be regarded as having defi- 
nitely passed away from every part of Europe with the sole 
exception of Constantinople itself; but that he may possibly 
succeed in retaining the capital if he has the political sagacity 
and the power to throw over his German allies and to demand 
clemency from the Entente. He can say with justice that 
he was rushed into war against his will; and though, of 
course, a nation must take the consequence of its own acts, 
the plea would probably avail to the extent of allowing him 
to obtain better terms than if he continued his resistance. 
He will in any event, except absolute failure on the part 
of the Allies, be shorn of much of his territory. The ques- 
tion of Armenia ought not to be allowed any longer to 
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remain in abeyance. The brave, industrious, and intelligent 
race of Armenians would like to obtain some form of 
autonomy similar to that which Russia has promised to 
Poland, and would furnish to an empire a valuable military 
industrial, and commercial element which the Turk has never 
been able to appreciate. It may be taken as certain that the 
provinces largely occupied by Armenians will pass to Russia. 
Unhappily, Greece has probably lost a great chance. The 
“cult of the jumping cat” is always open to the danger that 
the jump may not be made in the direction anticipated. [| 
would have been interesting to see whether the kingdom of 
Greece, which has shown great power of absorbing Greek 
elements outside its small territory, could have utilized the 
services of what were the prosperous Greek communities 
around Smyrna. I believe she could have done so. If 
terms of peace are demanded by Turkey, however, Greece 
may not have lost her chance. I have already intimated that 
it would be a blunder of a kind which an English statesman 
once pronounced “worse than a crime,” if no provision were 
made for the Moslem Turks in Asia Minor. If they are not 
permitted to remain in Constantinople, Konia will probably 
be the centre of a Turkish state, to which will flock the seven 
or eight millions of Moslem subjects remaining in Asia 
Minor. 

While the passing of the Turk from Europe will have many 
advantages and solve many questions, it will be witnessed 
with a certain regret by many of us. He has occupied the 
capital for upwards of four centuries and a half, and has 
produced little which the world values. Art and literature 
are unknown to him, nor has he contributed anything to the 
world’s ideas or thought. Commerce and industry he has 
despised. But it would not be true to say that he has not 
improved. Without forgetting the hideous crimes of the 
reign of Abdul Hamid, it should be remembered that even 
under that Sultan there were moments of a hopeful character. 
With the Eastern contempt for women, the tyrant took no 
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notice of a movement among them for education and social 
progress. But the influences of resident foreigners, of 
Christian missions, and especially of the great educational 
institutions established by Americans were acting as a leaven, 
and while acting upon the whole community, worked silently 
with greatest effect amongst Turkish women. While Robert 
College may be said to have created Bulgaria, and the steadi- 
ness and trustworthiness of Bulgarian statesmen is largely 
due to the great personal influence of the late Dr. George 
Washburn, the college for women at Arnaoutkewi under Dr. 
Mary M. Patrick, has had a highly beneficial influence upon 
the women, especially the Moslem women of Turkey. 

This work, with that of other schools, told on the people, 
and it was largely due to its influence that the Young Turkey 
Party grew into importance, brought about the Revolution 
of July, 1908, and rose into power. All well-wishers of 
Turkey entertained hopes of its success. But its numbers 
were so small and the opposing influences so large that it 
failed of the success we had hoped. Traditional corruption, 
the result of centuries of misgovernment, the debasing influ- 
ences and traditions which converted simple and trustworthy 
peasants into reckless robbers as soon as they were placed 
in positions of authority, and the general ignorance combined 
with the absence of moral or religious stamina, were too 
powerful to resist the storm when it burst over the country. 
It would not be quite fair to say that the Young Turkey 
Party, or as it calls itself the Committee of Union and 
Progress, has had its chance and has missed it. It would 
be nearer the truth to say that it hardly had a chance, and 
that the forces against it were too strong to be resisted. 
When therefore the Germans rushed the nation into war, the 
Young Turks were incapable of making a valid resistance; 
and, so far as Europe is concerned, must, in all probability, 
pass with the rest of their race. 








GERMANY AND THE PRUSSIAN 
PROPAGANDA 


By Wirpur C. Apsotr 


F’ recent events in European history have demonstrated 
one thing more clearly than all others, it is that there js 

a new force to be reckoned with in human affairs. When 
this great conflict began, it seemed that it was only another 
war which we were called on to endure. But when, follow- 
ing the first onslaught of the German advance, the world was 
inundated by a tidal wave of controversial literature, uphold- 
ing, excusing, glorifying the conquerors of Belgium, it 
became apparent that we had to do not merely with a clash 
of arms but of beliefs; for we were confronted by convic- 
tions and arguments no less surprising than the engines of 
war with which they were defended or advanced. And as, 
following the first shock of arms and arguments, men have 
set themselves to investigate this remarkable phenomenon, 
it has become evident that this great movement, war and con- 
troversy alike, is the expression of a doctrine developed 
through many years, with preparation to carry it into effect 
such as the world has seldom if ever seen. Confident, 
aggressive, armed at every point, its authors have not merely 
carried fire and sword across Belgium and France to the 
walls of Paris, overrun Poland, and summoned Mohammed- 
anism to arms; they have challenged the integrity of the 
European world. Vast and amazing as the German military 
activity has been, it has proved ultimately less significant 
than the deeper concern of the spirit which gave it birth. 
For by this assertion of ideals and policy, character and 
ambitions, which is not quite correctly called Deutschtwm 
and is quite incorrectly translated Germanism, the war has 
been transformed from a trial of strength into a conflict of 
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ideas and sentiments more far-reaching and significant than 
any possible manifestation of physical force. 

The effect of this two-fold revelation on the European 
world has been profound. Many have viewed the cataclysm 
as a Romanized Gaul or a Briton beheld those great move- 
ments of the fourth and fifth centuries which laid his world 
in ruins about him. Many have written as the early church 
fathers wrote of the Vandals and Franks; as the monk 
Gildas wrote his “De Eacidio Britanniae”’; seeing in this 
war, as he saw in the Anglo-Saxon invasion, fifteen hundred 
vears ago, a visitation of God’s wrath on a people too care- 
less or contemptuous of the faith, as a punishment for their 
too namerous sins. Others have looked on it as an imperial 
Roman might have viewed the overwhelming progress of the 
hosts of Alaric the Goth or Attila the Hun. And others 
still, more foolish or faint-hearted or both, have mourned 
what to their weaker understandings seemed the collapse of 
Christianity or society itself. 

In no small degree many Germans, at the outset of the 
struggle, boldly accepted this point of view. Their utter- 
ances echo what might well have been the burden of those lost 
war-songs in which early Teutonic bards acclaimed their 
heroes’ triumph over decadent Rome. An England sunk in 
effeminate sloth and luxury, a France enfeebled by the loss 
of physical and moral stamina, these are to be overcome by a 
Germany whose mission is to “make the sick world well,” by 
fresh infusion of the stalwart German character. “The 
world must for its own salvation be Germanized,” we were 
told. “They call us barbarians,” wrote another. “What of 
it? We scorn them and their abuse. For my part, I hope 
that in this war we have merited the title. Let them cease 
their talk of Rheims cathedral and of all the churches and 
castles in France which have shared its fate. These things 
do not interest us. Our troops must achieve victory. What 
else matters?” 

Such is the conception of the other powers, such the task 
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of regenerating mankind, such, to use its own phrase. “the 
will to conquer,” which ran through much of the earlier 
literature of the war. That spirit, unquestionably, has 
played no small part in the development of German though; 
in many fields. It has its force and charm. It echoes the 
vigor of Norse sea-king and Teutonic champion, of Siegfried 
and Arminius. It is instinct with the rude heroism of the 
Niebelung, the strength and cunning which enabled the 
early heroes to overcome their foes. It breathes the air of 
epic and saga. In Grimm’s hands it was material for 
scholarship; from it Wagner drew his triumphs of musica] 
tragedy; it has inspired and infused much recent German 
literature; it has profoundly influenced that modern schoo] 
of philosophy which is popularly associated with the name of 
Nietzsche. Now it has found its way into the field of 
practical affairs. It is Heldentwm, the spirit of war and 
adventure, of triumph through danger, conflict, and suffer- 
ing. Its emergence is of profound significance; for it may 
create great issues, and it must affect the way in which all 
issues are met. 

Such influences as these portend no mere conflict of arms; 
they are matters no less of the spirit than of the sword. 
And it is this which gives the conflict an importance far 
beyond the fortunes of the field. Whether the German 
powers win or lose the cast, it is not arms which will deter- 
mine the ultimate issue; for neither defeat nor victory can 
decide such a problem as these doctrines involve. Even were 
neutral nations like the United States little concerned with 
the issue of arms or with the material damage to their 
interests, the present conflict would be of vital significance. 
With every desire of governments to maintain neutrality, 
their people cannot remain indifferent. For these conten- 
tions and their translation into practice have cut sheer across 
what other nations had fondly supposed were the agreed 
bases of thought and action in peace and war among civilized 
powers. It is heroic, it is—if you like—magnificent, to 
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declare with Harden that Germany “does not stand before 
the judgment-seat of Europe,” that she “acknowledges no 
such jurisdiction,” that her might “shall create a new law in 
Europe”; but it is not to be expected that such a challenge 
is likely to go unanswered. 

And if the neutral nations had been inclined to be indif- 
ferent, it would have been impossible; for, with the outbreak 
of hostilities, there fell upon them an avalanche of argu- 
ment. From a hundred sources in Germany itself was sent 
out a mass of material no less remarkable in volume than in 
content. In every centre of German population, societies 
and associations sprang into existence almost overnight to 
further the cause. Existing publications were pressed into 
service, and new ones founded. A powerful publicity com- 
mittee was established; the newspaper world was provided 
with free material for use in its columns, which were mean- 
while deluged with communications from volunteer cham- 
pions. The German Ambassador to the United States was 
enlisted in the propaganda; and, to crown the whole, an 
emissary was despatched to play the part, among other activi- 
ties, of envoy extraordinary if not of ambassador plenipo- 
tentiary to the public opinion of this country. To mercantile 
firms having German connections, to those who had at any 
time studied in German universities, to public men, and to a 
great number of private individuals besides, these documents 
were addressed in vast quantities and at what must have been 
an enormous expense. The United States was not alone 
favored. From other neutral nations and from districts sup- 
posed to be disaffected in the warring countries themselves, 
came like accounts of this activity, which in bulk and aggres- 
siveness yielded nothing to the concurrent progress of the 
German arms during the first six months of the war. Beside 
it, all charges to the contrary notwithstanding, the efforts of 
the Allies during this period were insignificant. If this war 
were memorable for nothing else, it would always remain 
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conspicuous in history for this unparalleled tribute to the 
force of public opinion. 

What, then, is the spirit revealed in this great literature: 
When one first plunges into its multitudinous arguments, 
he is bewildered by the extraordinary variety and vehemence 
of the great appeal. In it, vituperation vies with claims of 
superior culture; the argument from diplomacy with that 
of economic pressure; inevitable rights and preventable 
wrongs; appeals to higher law with demands for recognition 
of the rights of superior efficiency; claims of defense with 
those of military necessity. Each of these in turn has been 
denied and combated by its opponents till the whole con- 
troversy has, like the corresponding operations in the field 
of war, become the scene of a hundred isolated contests. 
Amid such a tremendously complicated controversy it 
becomes increasingly difficult to determine underlying prin- 
ciples, even were it the purpose of the combatants to clarify 
the issue,—which it is not. Yet as one reads on and on, and, 
if his time and patience endure, still on and on, through this 
vast propaganda, he gradually becomes aware that from its 
apparently hopeless confusion there emerge, if one may pur- 
sue the military figure further, two principal lines of argu- 
ment, on which, as on their eastern and western fronts, the 
German champions contend. 

The first, and, since it fills almost the whole of the litera- 
ture distributed in foreign countries, the only line with which, 
in the beginning, one had to do, concerns itself with the 
problems which arose immediately from the conflict,—ques- 
tions of diplomacy, the so-called “cause of the war,” the 
motives and intentions of the governments involved, the 
movements and policies which preceded the final appeal to 
arms. Akin to these were the economic arguments adduced, 
issues of colonial policy past and present, of cable systems, 
and dominion of the sea. Mingled with these was the usual 
extraordinary collection of arguments which every such con- 
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troversy is bound to produce,—the relative morality of 
Queen Elizabeth and that of her Hohenzollern contempo- 
raries, a comparison of the national character of the 
combatants, as derived, in many instances, from Caesar’s 
entertaining but now somewhat antiquated narrative; an 
infinite variety of charge and counter-charge, incapable of 
proof, a vast and interminable maze of rumor and report, 
bred of hatred and fear and suspicion. 

With all of these we are as little concerned as with the 
charges of “hypocrisy,” from which not even the most neutral 
of neutrals has been free. In all such matters, anyone may 
gain an easy dialectic victory by comparing the best of his 
own side with the worst of the other; a triumph pleasing to 
those of like mind and cumulatively irritating to his oppo- 
nents, but of as little permanent value as the vituperation 
by which it is accompanied and fed. As to the immediate 
causes and circumstances of the outbreak of hostilities, only 
another generation, at best, can possibly know the real truth. 
As to the so-called economic arguments, it remains to be 
proved that German industrial progress needed war for its 
defense or its further advance. And as to the diplomatic con- 
troversy, we are bound, in default of better evidence, to take 
all the documents issued by the various governments thus 
far, at their face value as of equal truthfulness, and draw 
our conclusions from them without prejudice. 

Yet it is not with such matters that the rest of the world 
has been so much moved as with the second group of con- 
tentions—those which relate themselves to the generally 
accepted sentiments and opinions of civilized mankind. 
These are the doctrines of what we may call the standards 
of life and action which those who now direct German 
destinies seek to impress on the rest of the world. Put in 
their briefest form, they are to the effect that German culture 
is the highest in the world; that Germany needs a wider 
field for her genius and energies; that the natural and 
obvious way to attain her ambition is by that “highest exten- 
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sion of politics,” war; that an army is a supreme expression 
of “Kultur”; war a “part of God’s scheme of the world”: 
and that success justifies any means by which it may he 
secured. These were first and most clearly revealed to the 
world at large in General von Bernhardi’s “Germany and 
the Next War”; and, with their author, were promptly 
disavowed by German spokesmen as fanatical and unrepre- 
sentative. But in the face of events which raised his book 
far beyond the realm of prophecy; in the face of an infinite 
amount of corroborative evidence from the highest of 
“authorized” sources, which comes to light still almost from 
day to day; and in the face of the acts and utterances which 
have accompanied German military activities and illuminated 
the psychology of their commanders, no one can now doubt 
that von Bernhardi represents the dominant element in 
present German administration. And no effort to discredit 
the brilliant exposition of a brave and highly gifted officer 
can be successful,—not even his own belated and pathetic 
disclaimer that the doctrines in his classic of militarism are 
due to the translator! 

There is, it is of course perfectly true, no more danger- 
ous process than the argument from quotation—short of the 
use of statistics and diplomatic documents,—and an imposing 
list, compiled from the same sources, might be adduced to 
prove the real spirit of Germany to be pacifist and unmili- 
tary. But even in the field of dialectic there is one clear 
answer to such a contention. It would be possible and more 
than possible to match peaceful German quotation with 
peaceful quotation from her neighbors so long as time and 
patience endured. But it would not be possible to make up 
such a list of warlike, militaristic, and imperialistic utterances 
derived from such authoritative sources and extending over 
so long a period from any other state in Christendom as 
could be drawn from German sources since 1870. Still less 
would it be possible to find anywhere else men “building up 
a theory of violence in vindication of a claim of culture.” 
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As we probe yet deeper into the minds and hearts of those 
who now direct the destinies of Germany, we perceive that 
behind the assertion of superior culture and protestations of 
the necessity for its defense; behind that doctrine, which, 
f words mean anything in any language, looks on war not 
as a desperate last resort but as a high and natural “exten- 
sion of politics,’ and an army not as a weapon but as the 
last inseparable expression of Kultur, there lies another and 
even more significant belief. It is that the German people 
are politically incapable, that for them but one form of 
vovernment is possible,—autocracy. ‘This is no less evident 
to the Emperor, who declares that there is only one law in 
the land, his own, than it is to von Biilow, who quotes approv- 
ingly Althoff’s dictum that the Germans are “political asses.”’ 
It is as apparent to Treitschke, who affirms that “there 
neither can nor ought to be any external coercive power con- 
trolling the great personages of a state,” as it is to Miinster- 
berg, who maintains autocracy’s pet doctrine that “the state 
is not for individuals but individuals for the state’; or to 
Bernhardi, who observes that “‘no people is so little qualified 
to direct its own destinies whether in a parliamentary or 
republican constitution.” 

Such are unquestionably the principles held by the present 


rulers of Germany. It is of no use to inquire whether they 


are the doctrines of the German people. As matters now 
stand, it makes little difference what the masses believe: 
for—as Prince von Biilow says of the increase of the Social 
Democrats—since “the voting papers have no other immedi- 
ate object than to gain seats . . . the first duty of the 
government is to neutralize the effect which the heavy Social 
Democrat poll has upon the election result.’”” There is no 
other European state in which such a frank declaration could 
be made by a responsible statesman, nor any whose govern- 
ment performs its duty more conscientiously. 

And what relation does this bear to the question of the 
war and the accompanying propaganda! At first sight 
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little enough; but if we look more closely into the matter 
we shall find in this the key to many questions which have 
puzzled us during the past months of the conflict. It is not 
merely that the aggressive spirit of the German literary 
champions has roused the opposition of the peoples little 
inclined to admit a general claim of another’s superiority. 
that every sentiment related to Christianity finds itself 
opposed to a philosophy which puts self-assertion rather thay 
self-abnegation in the forefront of its creed, or that every 
form of organized society feels itself in danger not alone from 
the military power but from the motto “Live dangerously,” 
which might have been carved over the entrance of every 
cave-dweller’s habitation. It is not even that its authors 
have antagonized a world based, rightly or wrongly, upon 
general agreements of principles and practice built up 
slowly through the experiments and mistakes of centuries. 
These are but the outward expressions of the failure of the 
German propaganda to convert the world to its point of 
view. 

The reason for the failure of the great propaganda is that 
its premises in the one field which is essential to its accept- 
ance, the field of politics, lie outside the development of 
the rest of the world. Intellectually and economically, we 
all admit, Germany stands in the forefront of European 
progress. Politically, imperial Germany, as voiced by her 
rulers and their satellites, remains, at best, still in the seven- 
teenth century. It is of no avail to summon the great 
intellectual figures of the past or the scientific development 
of the nineteenth century to defend a position in the present 
world of politics. It is of no avail to declare that the labors 
of Goethe and Kant and Beethoven are in danger. ‘Their 
triumphs lie far beyond all fortunes of war and diplomacy: 
they are a part of the heritage of the European world; and 
it is not against them that any hand is raised. They are, 
moreover, the product of a wholly different and antagonistic 
school of states from that which now appeals to their 
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authority. With the Germany of those great figures and 
achievements, there is no one but must sympathize; yet its 
achievements neither knew nor felt the lack of mailed fist or 
shining armor to defend them. Does anyone believe that 
this huge, efficient, bureaucratic, military autocracy is the 
product of such as these? This great war and business 
machine, is this the Germany which so many of us have so 
long known and loved? Is this the land of Freundlichkeit 
and Gemiitlichkeit, of quaint costume and custom, of 
friendly hearts and simple ways, of Christmas trees and toys, 
Rhine wine, Bavarian beer, of art, music, letters, science, 
philosophy, universities? The “poor, undeveloped, stag- 
nant,” disunited Germany, which bred such true greatness of 
soul, has it become a “‘world-empire, rich in all sources of 
material power, with commerce in every sea, and territory 
in almost every continent,” through the efforts of Goethe 
and Kant and Beethoven,—or is it the product of a different 
force? And has it gained or lost in the process? 

The answer is self-evident, and in it lies not merely the 
explanation of the great fallacy in the German propaganda, 
but the cause of the failure of that propaganda to convert 
the world to its particular kind of Germanism. ‘The reply 
has been given by von Biilow himself. We face in the field 
of politics not Germany but Prussia, a Prussia which, how- 
ever seeking to disguise itself in the robe of German culture, 
still remains what it has always been, no thinker, nor 
musician, nor poet, but a conqueror; a state committed to 
“a definite politico-economic object,” where “the people are 
used to discipline, where they have learnt to obey unquestion- 
ingly in the army, and where they feel the rigid regulation 
of the administrative machinery daily and hourly.” 

That the great propaganda, built on this foundation, has 
failed no one doubts—least of all the more intelligent 
Germans themselves; and, according to their temperament, 
they were sad or angry or puzzled, or all three. They 


sought, naturally enough, the explanation in the methods 
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employed; they blamed the ineffectiveness partly on the ‘lies 
and calumnies” of their opponents, and partly on the agents 
they employed. “One,” said Professor Lamprecht, “tried 
to gain the good will of the Italians by attempting to prove 
to them that Dante was really a German. To win the 
Belgians a letter was distributed in which the transfer of 
Belgian art-treasures to German museums was recom. 
mended.” ‘To these he might have added von Bode’s assur- 
ance that the destruction of the Louvain library was due 
entirely to the “culpable negligence” of the attendants who 
“deserted their posts”; and Ridder’s attack on the “unhy- 
phenated Americans” for their “hypocrisy.” “The result.” 
continues Lamprecht, “was dreadful, not only was there 
nothing gained but much harm was done.” The gloomy 
picture is not overdrawn; for the German cause in the hands 
of those who have upheld it, bears for the most part eloquent 
witness to the dictum that no man was ever written down 
but by himself; and the best of German well-wishers might 
indeed pray to be delivered from its champions. 

The remedy proposed by Professor Lamprecht is no less 
illuminating than the cause of the failure. It is the erection 
of a central authority or bureau, preferably the Foreign 
Office, to handle this propaganda, to “conciliate and enter 
sympathetically into the feelings and aspirations” of the other 
nations. There is a certain pathos as well as a grim uncon- 
scious irony in his statement that the only people with which 
such a connection has thus far been achieved is the Turk. 
And with his suggestion, we come fairly into the heart of 
the whole great question of the spirit of the German leaders 
as mirrored in war and controversy alike. It has been 
asserted that the situation arises primarily from a want of 
tact, that the diplomacy which so strangely misjudged the 
sentiments and probable action of great sections of the Kuro- 
pean world, failed for the same reason that prevented the 
military leaders from realizing the prejudicial effect upon 
their own cause of their policy in Belgium, their Zeppelin 
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raids, and their submarine campaign, and blinded them to the 
fact that the anger they inspired was out of proportion to 
the terror or the military results they attained. It has been 
declared that theirs is a “dynamic” and not a “static” doc- 
trine of international law; that their skill in submarine war- 
fare and air raids must compel a readjustment of conception 
and agreement which admits, virtually, the destruction of 
non-combatants. And this, despite the fact that for three hun- 
dred years the steady progress of civilization, as expressed 
in international law, has been in precisely the opposite direc- 
tion, tending always towards the amelioration of the horrors 
of war, and the decrease of “frightfulness” towards neutrals 
and non-combatants. But it is not merely a question of psy- 
chology or of conflicting principles; there is a total lack of 
connection between the state of mind revealed in the propa- 
ganda and these acts of war, and that of most of the world 
outside the German influence. They move not merely on 
different planes but in different dimensions. It is partly, no 
doubt, a matter of what we may call national provincialism, of 
what has been termed more harshly by its enemies, invincible 
egotism on the part of its authors, who could not perceive, 
much less appreciate, the position and rights of others in their 
own opinions. Yet this is not the whole of the answer to the 
problem thus presented in such concrete form. ‘To the see- 
ing eye, the solution lies clearly revealed in the great prop- 
aganda,—though not in its pages. For the extraordinary 
and illuminating feature of this literature is not what it 
says, but what it leaves out. Consciously or unconsciously 
it ignores two vital elements in the present political situation 
and attitude of Germany,—its political history and its more 
recent philosophy. 

As to the first of these, the political history of Germany 
during the past two centuries, the extraordinary omission is 
that of the part played by Prussia. Amid an immense 
amount of talk of Goethe, Beethoven, Schiller, Kant, great 
scientists and scholars, there is no word of Frederick the 
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Great, of Bismarck and von Moltke, or of the process by 
which Prussia became the dominant power in modern Ger. 
many. ‘The Emperor’s speeches are filled with references 
to the Great Elector: the analogy between the seizure of 
Silesia from Austria by Frederick the Great and the con- 
quest of Belgium runs through recent war literature in 
Germany itself like a crimson thread. But like those event, 
which are the glory of nineteenth-century Prussian history— 
the suppression of the liberal movement to unite Germany 
under a constitutional monarchy in 1848, the creation of the 
army in the ’fifties against the bitter opposition of the people, 
the seizure of Schleswig-Holstein, the war with Denmark. 
the conflict with Austria, the conquest and absorption of her 
allies among the North German states in 1866, the unscru- 
pulous garbling of the Ems despatch by which Bismarck 
forced the Franco-Prussian war of 1870-71, the refusal of 
the King of Prussia to take the imperial crown from any but 
the princes—these, though they have made the present 
German Empire what it is, find here no place. Yet it is 
these, not the German triumphs of the mind and heart, which 
inspire those who direct the political destinies of Germany. 
The great problem of the Empire thus created has been, as 
Prince von Biilow says, not merely to reconcile the other 
states to Prussian domination, but to fuse that German 
intellectual life which was developed in the South and West 
with Prussian monarchy. No one is more frank to admit that 
this is a difficult problem and one by no means fully solved, 
and that only when the “fusion of the Prussian and German 
spirit is complete,” will the future of Germany, as he and 





his fellows see it, be determined and secure. 

This great task was begun by soldiers and statesmen; it 
was seconded by men of letters; it has been entrusted more 
recently to the elementary schools and to the Prussian 
bureaucracy. It was the glory of Treitschke to interpret 
Prussia to Germany as the hero and savior of German 
nationality; it has been the business of his successors ») 
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preach the doctrine that Prussia is the “guardian of German 
intellectual life,” no less than the author of material pros- 
perity. It was the function of Nietzsche to provide a 
philosophical terminology, and a conception of life and faith 
in which Prussia found intellectual justification for her 
existence and her acts. It was the achievement of the school 
whose ideas Houston Chamberlain voiced so eloquently, to 
erect Teutonism into a dogma, prove its superiority over all 
other racial character, and demonstrate from history its 
mission to save the world. It has been the task of countless 
writers to convince the nation of the essentially cultural and 
elevating influence of an army as an expression of national 
strength, and war as a natural and inevitable expression of 
political development. All this has been accompanied and 
emphasized by material prosperity. And thus, as many 
liberal Germans have observed, the voice of that older “deep, 
pious, solid, pacific Germany” has been drowned, no less than 
the dreams and aspirations of the “Vdélkerfriihling,” the 
People’s Springtime, of the liberals of 1848. For, politi- 
cally, Germany has been Prussianized, not Prussia Ger- 
manized. ‘Thanks to the influences predominant since 1870, 
the older Germany has only lent its peaceful glories to an 
Empire whose rulers adhere to the Hohenzollern testament. 
And how true that is, witness von Biilow’s remark that “if 
we drag questions of intellectual life into the realm of party 
politics, that will mean the loss of that intellectual versatility 
and magnanimity which have won for German culture the 
first place in the civilized world.” Yet how many men, not 
wedded to autocracy, would admit that in any healthy state, 
it is possible to divorce power and intellect without political 
downfall ? 

It is, indeed, in the triumph of Prussian militarist, bureau- 
cratic, autocracy that there lies the ground of the whole 
argument, with the vast series of errors and misconceptions 
on which it is based. Here lies the explanation of that state 
of mind which finds expression in utterances like the extraor- 
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dinary appeal of the scientists, whose political reasoning 
exhibits qualities for which, in their own fields, they would 
condemn a biologist, a historian, perhaps even a theologian 
to that realm of outer darkness reserved for the unscientific 
scientist. Here lies the root of the most debated question 
of the present war, that of aggression. For while to most 
men defense connotes retirement within one’s own frontiers 
and resistance to invasion, to such a state of mind, as to that 
of Napoleon, defense means merely the first blow. Here lies 
the basis of the charge of the failure in diplomacy. It js 
not simply, as has been alleged, that the Foreign Office has 
been regarded as a mere adjunct of the General Staff, and 
its actions determined by the demands of war, as was the case 
under Napoleon. Its officials and their masters have been 
no more capable of appreciating the effect of their utterances 
upon other and freer peoples, than their colleagues have been 
able to calculate the moral results of their policy of “fright- 
fulness.” | 
For, by its very nature, an autocracy is incapable of 
entering, as Professor Lamprecht desired, not only into 
sympathetic relations with other peoples but with its own 
subjects. That process implies something of conciliation 
and compromise; and those words cannot, in the nature of 
things, find a place in its vocabulary. Its business is not to 
persuade but to direct. As in the field of military affairs, 
whence it springs, the province of the commander is to 
command, that of the soldier to obey, so the business of the 
autocratic ruler is to rule and of his subjects to submit. 
Intellectually, to minds steeped in military and bureaucratic 
autocracy, no other situation is possible or conceivable, since 
even to question authority is to destroy it. In certain cir- 
cumstances and up to a certain point, such a condition has 
strength beyond that of popular government. But in the 
field of world-politics, whether it be in dealing with recalci- 
trant natives or with civilized democracies, it fails to under- 
stand situations and psychologies beyond the limited range 
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of its experience. Where its authority, deprived of its only 
weapon, force, finds itself questioned, its claims investigated 
or ignored, its orders disregarded, its mere word doubted, 
it becomes—what we have seen! It resorts to threats, to 
force, and worse. And it is of no avail to denounce such 
manifestations or their authors. They are the inevitable 
result of such a state of mind, and of the history which has 
produced it. They act as they do because in their very 
nature they must. We cannot condemn the effect, for it is 
the cause which is at fault, if fault there be. 

And here lies a hint of the future. That Germany has, 
for the time, been overborne by Prussia is evident. That 
her people, bred to implicit reliance on their rulers, and con- 
vinced by them that their country was threatened by inva- 
sion and possible extinction, have rallied to its defense, was 
to be expected; and that, in the face of war, divisions of 
opinion within the nation have been healed or suppressed 
for the moment, is no less natural. With that, whatever our 
beliefs or predilections, we must profoundly sympathize, 
however we may regret the spokesmen who have represented 
the German cause among us. But that this will last indefi- 
nitely, that Prussia has finally conquered the German spirit, 
one cannot believe—or, if he does, let him consider carefully 
the development of that “antithesis of the Prussian spirit,” 
as von Bulow calls the Social Democratic party, “the enemy 
of the Empire and Fatherland,” as the Emperor declares. 
Nowhere does the problem present itself in clearer form than 
here. For when the ex-Chancellor shows how the vote of 
that party has increased from some half million in 1884 to 
over four and a quarter millions in 1912—more than that of 
all other parties combined—and then declares that, though 
this increase can probably not be prevented, “sound practical 
policy” may make it possible to reduce the number of their 
seats in the Reichstag, and so nullify popular opinion, he 
lays bare the heart of the whole issue. It is an issue not 
confined to the war or the controversy, not even to the rela- 
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tions between Germany and the world at large. It reveals 
the fundamental conflict which lies at the root of the whole 
political situation of the world to-day. 

What that is, the situation in Italy has clearly demop. 
strated. There, against the adroit diplomacy of Prince yop 
Bilow, and the calculating statesmanship of men like Qjo. 
litti, has been roused a popular spirit, personified in the 
family of the old hero of liberty and nationality, Garibald). 
There, in its concretest form, springs to life the great 
antagonism—statecraft and liberty. Whatever may be 
the immediate causes of the present conflict, diplomatic. 
economic, political, whatever the justice on either side, the 
fact remains that popular sentiment among non-Germans 
is essentially the same. However mistakenly, they fight for 
liberty and nationality; however their governments may 
have utilized this sentiment for their own ends, Russians 
unquestionably feel that they are defending their race against 
further German aggression, and the western Allies are 
united in opposition to autocracy. 

If this be true—and no one who has closely followed this 
war literature can doubt that it is—the great German propa- 
ganda has something more than failed. From that moment, 
more than a hundred years ago, when there met simultane- 
ously in Philadelphia and Versailles two popular assemblies, 
the one to crown a nation’s struggle for independence with 
the first and greatest of democratic constitutions, the other 
to begin a conflict for recognition of the masses in govern- 
ment, the course of European history has turned on two 
principles. The one is the right of men of the same lan- 
guage, customs, and sentiments to be united politically; 
the other is the right of popular self-government. Against 
them the armies of Prussia and Austria were launched, and 
for that act France took a fearful revenge. In their behalf 
the Monroe Doctrine was framed; in their behalf for a 
hundred years Europe has run red with the blood of those 
who gave the last full measure of devotion to their splendid, 
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intangible appeal. In the very name of nationality, Prussia 
has found her greatest ally in the unification of Germany 
itself. For these, beyond all questions of economics or 
diplomacy, are the realities of history. 

The dreams of nationality and democracy have been far 
from realized; the path to their accomplishment has been 
strewn with failures. Revolution has succeeded revolution, 
reform followed reform, and the goal is hardly yet in sight. 
Democracy has made its mistakes and had its bitter disillu- 
sionments, and it has been far from meeting them at all times 
with wisdom or moderation. It still has its terrible prob- 
lems, and it will, unquestionably, solve them terribly. But 
it will not seek the solution in autocracy, however efficient; 
nor will nationality rest quiet under a yoke, however light, 
longer than to gain strength for new conflict, however hope- 
less. The hands of the clock will not turn back. Right or 
wrong, men will press forward on the new course. And it 
is this which makes the ultimate success of von Biilow’s and 
von Bernhardi’s school of politics impossible) We may 
admire its courage and resource, we may respect the con- 
scientiousness and ability which inspire its champions; we 
may even sympathize with many of the principles and tradi- 
tions which it holds sacred, and regret their disappearance 
from a world which will in some ways be poorer without 
them. But unless the political development of mankind 
should undergo some radical and wholly unforeseen con- 
vulsion, they are doomed. 

For they are fighting against the inevitable. They are 
opposing what to religious men is known as the will of God, 
and to others as the course of events. Resistlessly, remorse- 
lessly, without haste and without rest, it crushes the defenders 
of a losing cause. It finds its own champions everywhere. 
From the tomb the hand of Garibaldi stretches across their 
path; from the dim and half-forgotten past the words of 
its great spokesmen echo in our ears: “We make war on 
governments in behalf of peoples”; “Let us here highly 
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resolve that government of the people, by the people, and for 
the people shall not perish from the earth.” Such are its 
voices. And whatever the issue of the present conflict, the 
rulers of Germany will only exchange one struggle for 
another. Their greatest enemies are not in the ranks of the 
Allies but in their own; and the end of the war can oply 
bring the beginning of another and a greater reckoning, 
No one but them believes in the political incapacity of 
Germans. No one who has seen those Germans in the 
United States, who has observed the conduct of affairs in the 
free cities of Hamburg and Bremen, their successes in the 
local government of the South and West, the triumphs of the 
Social Democrats, can believe that all German _ political 
capacity is confined to those who have led her into this great 
conflict with the arms and opinions of the rest of the world. 
Whatever the fate of the Prussian autocracy, the future of 
Germany will not be determined on the fields of France. 
Might, as Bernhardi says, is, indeed, the supreme right, but 
it is the might of the spirit, not, as he believes, the might of 
the sword. War gives a biologically just decision,—but the 
affairs of men are not wholly biological. 

For we have not yet heard the voice of that liberal Ger- 
many, so many of whose sons have found among us the 
freedom and opportunity denied them at home. Among 
arms it is not only laws that are silent. But there are signs 
that the silence of those great popular forces which find no 
echo in this propaganda, is about to be broken. The earlier 
whispers were crushed by the alarm of invasion, and the more 
recent efforts to be heard have, if rumor be true, been 
thwarted by dominant authority. But if that voice is heard, 
who can doubt that it will speak in far different accents— 
who can doubt that it will be heeded by those same 
peoples whom the voice of authority has left cold! For it 
will speak of liberty and peace, of the consent of the 
governed, of international amity and popular rights, as it 
did in 1848; and it will attune itself, not to the dying echoes 
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of an outworn tradition, but to the swelling diapason of a 


modern world. | | 
It has been the taunt of the reactionaries that the dreams 


of peace which accompanied the birth of democracy have 
not been realized, that the nineteenth century has seen wars 
no less bloody and on far greater scale than the old world of 
autocracy ever knew. It is true that the liberal powers have 
had wars; it is true that those wars have been of greater 
scale during the past century. But they have not been wars 
with each other. Had it not been for the present conflict, 
Great Britain and the United States would this year have 
celebrated the hundredth anniversary of peace; not since 
the downfall of Europe’s enemy, Napoleon, have France and 
England been at war; not since the foundation of the modern 
kingdom of Italy has that nation fought with any liberal 
power. And though it is too much to hope that democracy 
will ever prevent misunderstanding and rivalry; though it 
is perhaps too much to hope that its ultimate triumph will 
ensure that lasting concord which, with all its defects, is a 
far nobler goal than military supremacy, who can doubt, in 
view of the experience of the liberal powers for a hundred 
years, that in the extension of their principles lies the chief 
hope of mankind for the blessings of peace? This, it may 
be said, is mere idealism. It is—and it is perhaps none the 
worse for that. For, as the greatest of German-Americans, 
one who with Richard Wagner, Sigel, Jacobi, and many 
thousands more was driven from home by this same autoc- 
racy,—Carl Schurz—has said: “Ideals are like stars; we 
cannot, indeed, touch them with our hands; but they will 
guide us through dark and stormy waters to a safe and sure 
haven!” 





THE QUESTION OF JUSTICE 


By JoHn Crowe Ransom 


EUTRALITY is the cue which our government gaye 
us at the very outbreak of European hostilities. Noy 
Providence has hinted quite broadly that there may be a 
right on either side, if we have any faith in the soundness of 
the human heart at large, and will give any credit to the 
zeal and sincerity with which the propagandists and fight- 
ing-men of both parties have gone about their work. As 
a people, however, we are not neutral; and the fact suggests 
that our national temperament is weak in its philosophical 
equipment, and prone to condemn or approve on grounds 
too easy. When millions of specimens of the finest con- 
temporary manhood are spending themselves on two oppos- 
ing battle-fronts, the neutral attitude in the spectator is but 
another name for the philosophical, admitting merit in each 
of the contending ideals. But we spectators in America 
early went over to the nearer, English side, and there stayed, 
foregoing philosophy for the positive comforts of partisan- 
ship. 

If it can be done, I wish to show in this article that a 
sufficient moral dignity belongs to each of the contestants. 
Each, as I conceive it, stands on solid moral ground; and 
the tragedy is that two good ideals should prove so irrecon- 
cilable. This is not a new phenomenon. It happened in 
our own Civil War, where the North was fighting with the 
loftiest missionary zeal to emancipate an oppressed class, 
and the South was fighting for political freedom. The 
motives back of the present war are quite different from 
those, yet perhaps they may be similarly paired off as motives 
of equivalent moral worth. . 

The issue comes to a head when we ask, What is the justice 
of the opposing claims? It is the virtue of justice which 
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we invoke when contentions arise. It is justice which regu- 
lates the distribution of disputed properties, and determines 
what is right in all the questions of ownership. This may 
appear more relevant to the case presently. But now let 
us distinguish two very different types of justice that have 
enjoyed the approval of the human conscience, and let the 
application be made later. 

First, there is the type of static justice, which Aristotle 
was the first of philosophers to formulate. It was the only 
type which he could make out, and it has come down to us 
as a full account of the matter. But, in point of fact, it is 
such a partial account that the whole theory of justice and 
the science of jurisprudence, building on this ground alone, 
are tainted with notorious indecision and uncertainty. I 
would call it static justice because it seeks to preserve the 
status quo. Aristotle distinguished two modes in which it 
operated. One was the justice of distribution; and its 
formula was that new goods should be distributed among the 
members of the community in the ratio of their present hold- 
ings, so that no change should be brought about in their 
relative standing. ‘The other was the justice of restoration; 
and its formula was that, in case of violent expropriation, 
the judge was to reverse the violent act, as far as possible, 
and restore the old status. Thus the function of law was 
always to defend existing titles and champion the existing 
order of society. 

The second type of justice we may denote as creative 
justice. It was first hinted at in Plato’s “Republic.” It 
was not there clearly worked out, and it has not since been 
generally applied by our theorists to economic and social 
conditions; for not only is the conception rather nebulous 
in Plato’s work, but it is given there as only realized in the 
ideal state, and hence of very doubtful value for our present 
human systems. Creative justice is that justice which gives 
to each man in the proportion that his strength and effort 
merit. It does not try to perpetuate any existing distribu- 
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tion, but is sensitive to the change in the relative merits of 
the holders, and is continually wiping out the old distriby. 
tion and creating rights and titles anew as the generations 
pass. In the ideal state as Plato describes it, the differen 
classes of citizens are highly specialized in their functions. 
and it is the sense of creative justice that makes each clas; 
content with its holdings and privileges, which are appro- 
priate and proportionate to its special business. 

We owe it to the Socialists that we have any modern 
expression of this type of justice. Doubtless their system 
is as far from practicable as Plato’s; yet upon occasions the 
principle at the root of it has appealed convincingly to our 
moral sense. For frequently static justice is not a com- 
petent canon by which to regulate social affairs, and we turn 
inevitably to the creative justice of the Socialists. Creative 
justice goes back of the present distribution of property and 
declares that ownership goes with use and need, not with 
priority of possession. Stimulated by the Socialists, we see 
in our modern plutocracy the case of Dives and Lazarus over 
again. We feel that it is an iniquitous arrangement of 
things that confirms idle Dives in his wasteful misuse of 
wealth, while worthy Lazarus starves at his gates. For the 
security of Dives is in no way conditioned upon his personal 
ability as an economic agent in the community. Conscience 
protests that he should be stripped of his wealth; and though 
we have not the wit to lay that task upon feeble, earthly, 
irrational, static justice, we have a faith in a better justice 
beyond this earthly dispensation, which will make free play 
with titles, dispossessing and investing, and rectify this long- 
drawn human injustice with damages, till Dives is seen in the 
fire of hell, lifting up vain eyes to Lazarus who reposes 
upon the bosom of Abraham. 

But why should moral men ever have given their consent 
to the immoral system that defines justice by the status quo’ 
Because, apparently, it is the only means of organizing 4 
coherent society, and because at the moment of its accept 
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ance it does actually propose to carry out the principle of 
creative justice. Let us see what moral justification could 
be offered for our present jurisprudence of property in the 
day when it was in process of being worked out. Let us 
not hesitate to go back in imagination to an original society 
writing down its constitution. It does not matter that the 
historical school convicts us readily of unveracity and anach- 
ronism. For although the fiction of the social contract may 
not have any historical standing, for the general principles 
of political theory it has all the logical validity of any other 
instance of abstraction. The justice of our property system, 
in other words, cannot be settled until we consider what we 
would be without it, and why we would be moved to restore 
it as it is. 

The laws of property, as they might appear to lawless, 
unsocial men, are the terms of agreement whereby the com- 
munity organizes to relieve the individual of the responsi- 
bility of safeguarding his goods. But before individuals 
can be secured in their properties, it must be clearly agreed 
what these properties are. And the obvious solution of that 
difficulty is to leave it to the status quo of the present hold- 
ings. At the moment, this is indeed the triumph of pure 
creative justice. For now the holdings of any individual 
are proportionate to his strength and enterprise in the 
natural competitive system. ‘The law promises to defend 
him in these just titles and to authorize any further acquire- 
ments, prohibiting only the forcible dispossession of others. 
What is desired is a minimum of interference. But inevi- 
tably man abuses his security. Formerly, violence was a 
feature of competition; and if a man’s need was great, he 
was prepared to contend greatly to satisfy it; while, if the 
holder’s need was small, he gave up easily, as not finding 
defense worth the effort. But under the constitution, no 
man’s need can be so great that the law will countenance him 
in violence, and no man’s properties so extravagant that the 
law will not defend him to the last. There comes gradually 
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to light a hideous defect in the constitutional régime. (Cop. 
stitutions remain fixed, but the balance of merit among actual 
men is always shifting. After a time, the old distribution 
is entirely discordant with the comparative merits of the 
holders. For what assurance is there that he who has 
merited well under the natural system will continue to merit 
well under the constitution? Yet his ownership goes on, 
More than that, the corollary to the right of property is the 
right of testament; and what assurance is there that his 
titles will not pass to someone who, on his own merits in 
free competition, could neither get them nor hold them? 

Thus the law engages to secure the results of the natural 
order, without its pains and penalties. But no fixed system 
can give us the results of a free system, with its absence of 
codes and punctilios and regulations. The whole accumv- 
lative power of capital is at variance with the natural system; 
for, under the natural system, wealth cannot mount up 
indefinitely, there being always this limitation, that each 
estate depends for its size upon the ability and the need or 
desire of each successive owner to engage at each moment 
in its defense. The most acute consciences of our genera- 
tion, therefore, are busy inveighing against the power of 
capital under the law, and this they are doing in the name 
of justice; though it is not that justice which has claimed 
the field and is synonymous with legality. They go beyond 
the law to secure that which the law promised to guarantee. 
Opposed to them are the legalists, who are intrenched behind 
all the popular associations that attach to the civil order; 
they are defending the whole civil institution, and their 
enemies are anarchists. In the popular mind, there is but 
one way of contending against the law, a way of depravity; 
and that way must be resisted at all costs. 

There are plentiful cases in which modern legislation has 
sought spasmodically to turn back upon the course initiated 
by the system of private ownership and correct its excesses 
by methods of main strength and awkwardness. Under the 
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new income-tax law, for instance, burden falls with dispro- 
portionate weight upon the rich. The effect—and indeed 
the intent—is to bring about a new distribution in favor of 
the poor; a procedure exactly opposite to that of protecting 
all classes in the secure possession of their goods, according 
to the tenets of Aristotelian justice. In the same way, the 
latest pattern of land laws in England seems designed not 
for the security of the landholders, but for shifting the 
ownership of the land so that it may belong perforce to those 
who in nature would get it, those who are best qualified to 
use it. In this country, again, the agitation against the 
trusts, with such special legislation as it has produced, 
springs from the sense that the traditional rights of enforce- 
ment of contract and undisturbed ownership are strengthen- 
ing the rich in a distribution that daily gets further and 
further away from that which is representative of merit, and 
are losing to the state the allegiance and the productivity of 
vast numbers of its ablest citizens. With perfect logic, static 
justice has worked out in modern industrial conditions a 
situation that is revolting to the sensitive conscience; and 
creative justice must be applied in some way to relieve it. 
Now to make use of these principles in the question of the 
present war. It takes a degree of presumptuousness to fix 
upon any single explanation of a vast phenomenon like this 
when the air is full of explanations, but I shall have to 
run that risk in order to get over any ground at all. I adopt 
the view, which has been put forward by friends as well as 
enemies of Germany, that the war was provoked by that 
country, and defended by the Allies, and that the issue 
between the two parties is at bottom territorial; that 
Germany wanted territorial expansion, and resorted to war 
because she had learned that she had no other means leading 
tothatend. If the historian finds that an inadequate cause, 
and settles upon some other, at any rate we have here an 
interesting hypothesis, presenting a pretty problem in ethics; 
by no means a problem with one answer, as is generally 
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represented to the discredit of Germany. Moreover, jt is 
a problem that is always with us in point of fact, and one 
well worth our while to clear up if we can. 

On this hypothesis, the conflict is between two types of 
justice. The Germans are for a new distribution of teryj. 
tory because under the present distribution their genius and 
enterprise are hindered from getting their due return. But 
the present distribution is hallowed by international law. 
which may not stand for much compulsion upon the parties 
that subscribe to it, but which certainly is fortified by the 
highest public opinion that passes upon international sub- 
jects. The period of the imaginary social contract may have 
had no actual historical existence in any form in which we 
can picture it; but unquestionably we are living in a period 
when a society of nations is being organized, and the steps 
are precisely analogous to those that were assumed for the 
society of individuals. The economic object of a society of 
nations is, of course, to reduce the drain of armaments and 
warfare with the least possible interference to the free com- 
petition of the nations. But the primary condition of such 
a society, without which it can never be organized, is the 
definition of property rights. Here again, it appears that 
the status quo has to be accepted as the basis of agreement, 
and guaranteed as the standard of what a fair distribution 
is—the standard to which justice must look in settling 
disputes, whether it be the justice of courts and police, as the 
pacifists confidently expect, or only the justice that works 
in the consciences of the citizens of the world, which is the 
present limitation of its sphere. The time will come, how- 
ever, as it comes in the private relations of individuals, when 
this constitutional order, the basis of peace, to whose defens¢ 
enlightened citizens are committed, appears to establish the 
unworthy in perpetual power, where merit and energy cannot 
dispossess them. 

The time has already come, says Germany. If ever 4 
nation, by virtue of constructive vision and heroic capacity 
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for taking pains, deserved for herself a larger place in the 
sun, it is Germany, confined under the system within the 
limits of a Texas. On the face of things there is injustice 
somewhere, that she cannot take her obvious place as a holder 
and user of territory. Germany thus strikes to get that 
which creative justice awards her. But a new heresy has 
shown its head in the field of international theory, which 
discredits the logic as well as the morality of that motive. 
The economic pacifists, led by Mr. Norman Angell, advance 
the doctrine that nations do not own territory in the same 
sense in which individuals own it, but only in some attenuated 
sense that carries with it no economic values; the inference 
being that the nation that fights for territory fights for a 
cause of no consequence, and in the act pleads guilty either 
to excessive stupidity or to abnormal pugnacity. Such a 
moral has been pointed a thousand times at Germany’s 
expense, and is yet pointed, daily and weekly, by our leading 
publicists. 

What need has Germany of colonies? It is not a hard 
question. The population of Germany is very crowded; and 
the obvious step, by the easiest of economic principles, is to 
emigrate to lands that are less thickly settled and offer better 
advantages to thrift and enterprise. But Germans can take 
this step only on condition that they forfeit their German 
citizenship; for there are no newer, wider lands of opportu- 
nity that fly the German flag. America may welcome 
Germans to her fields and cities only on the assumption that 
they will become Americans. What remains German in the 
first generation is extinguished in the second. 

Mr. Angell’s theory amounts to the suggestion that Ger- 
many can turn her surplus population over to such countries 
as the United States and Canada, and be assured that they 
will find there all the necessaries of life. He forgets that 
man does not live by bread alone. It is like asking a father 
who is too poor to bring up his children to turn them over 
to rich men whose ways of life he does not approve. Mr. 
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Angell shares with other economists the old fallacy that the 
only values that appeal to human nature are those comput- 
able in pounds and pence. He labors over the point that 
a nation by acquiring dominion over territory does not 
directly put one penny in the pocket of one of its citizens, 
or convey the title of one square rod of conquered ground. 
This is labor of supererogation. Doubtless the fundamenta} 
economic conditions do not materially change when the 
sovereignty of a country changes hands. But the sentiment 
that attaches to sovereignty affects enormously the willing- 
ness of people to take advantage of the given economic con- 
ditions. Among the sacred things in the possession of the 
average man are the national ideals of what a good life 
means. These always comprehend the national tongue, the 
national faith, the national culture, the national mode of life. 
Ignoring these, Mr. Angell ignores in the sentiment of com- 
munity loyalty, not only one of the highest of human senti- 
ments, but one that affects profoundly the operation of the 
economic processes. The German patriot cannot regard 
America as an economic asset to be brought into play for 
the benefit of the surplus German population, though in Mr. 
Angell’s philosophy it has the same value to Germany as any 
other fortuitous concourse of economic items. The futility 
of economic pacifists who lay down laws without regard for 
the human nature that has to work them is paralleled only 
by that of dietists who formulate menus for patients 
with no thought of the physiological facts of appetite and 
revulsion. 

Whether to the patriot groundling or to the wise patriot 
legislator, the colonial question is of immense importance. 
The poor groundling who can better his position by leaving 
Germany will go to a German colony; but he will not attach 
himself to an alien people. The wise legislator would like 
to see his crowded people leaving the home land for a land 
where they may build up anew their native institutions; but 
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he will not confess that he cannot give them their economic 
independence in a way consistent with the national ideal. 
He will move heaven and earth before he accepts that réle 
of impotence. He will go to the length of war. 

Or again, shall we refuse with Mr. Angell to see any virtue 
in the imperial aspirations of a nation? Does not human 
nature consist, one part at least, in unselfish devotion to a 
wide community-enterprise, running through the generally 
selfish tissue of its being? Is it not right that the state 
should have a potent and dramatic part to play, that its 
citizens may take part in a greater than a private work? 
The German Empire has yet been able to look only inward. 
But this is distinctly hurtful to an enterprising and some- 
what neurotic people; it tends to hysteria. England too is 
a crowded country, even more so than Germany; but the 
English are an impassive race, and it takes something to get 
on their nerves. Aside from that, who can say how much 
the imperial outlet is worth to the sanity and good temper 
of Englishmen? A good deal to young Oxford, I think. 
Germany needs an enterprise other than introspection. 

There is a significant piece of irony, which should move us 
to reflect sadly upon our thoughtless enthusiasms, in the 
fact that Mr. Angell, whom we commend so warmly for 
generous motive, should in the last resort prove incapable of 
estimating the national welfare in any terms but the mer- 
cenary; while, if we look for the fullest of all contemporary 
expressions of national idealism, we find it in the work of 
one commonly dismissed by our Anglo-Saxon taste as a 
heartless Machiavelli—in General von Bernhardi. There 
is a tonic for us in the pages of “Germany and the Next 
War.” It is the unvarnished statement of the creed of 
creative justice. We are to be pitied if we can get nothing 
out of it but confirmation of that réle of villainy that we had 
already set to Germany’s account. 

History must testify to many an honored precedent for 
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Germany’s war. The sluggish peace of the status quo has 
been broken often enough before the expanding need of 
nations, and no stain attached to the act. Arrangements, 
fortified by written contract or only by silent consent, become 
more and more obsolete; finally we reach a critical point 
beyond which it may well seem criminal to respect them 
further; then agreements become scrap-paper. In our 
recent controversy with England over the Panama tolls. 
whatever may have been the static justice, the paper-rights, 
the legality of our case, we had indubitably a strong case 
in morals. For our treaty obligations to England reflected 
our relations with that country at a time when we were weak, 
when England threatened us in the canal district, when a 
contract on equal terms represented the interests of both 
parties; but they became too obsolete when, independent of 
any treaty advantage, we outgrew the state of weakness and 
acquired a supreme position on this continent; then it was 
no longer just, in the primary sense, that we bir ourselves 
longer. 

What can be said for England now? I do not see that 
her morals suffer from the strength of Germany’s case. Let 
us not expose the defects of our education. If the training 
offered in universities does not teach us that two points of 
view may be at conflict, and yet of equal propriety, I cannot 
imagine what their business is. There are two explanations 
of England’s conduct. The first is that she fights as a 
threatened nation. She defends the integrity of the empire, 
her title to colonial possessions, or even the safety of the 
island home. English apologists need not be ashamed to 
acknowledge this motive. England has the same right to 
go to war in defense of titles that Germany has to go to war 
in pursuit of them. When Germany says to her, “You 
have more territory than you are entitled to, more than you 
could hold if you were not protected by the sentiment of 
international law’; England replies, “I am prepared to 
defend my own, come and take from me if you ean.” Is, 
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then, the war a quarrel of the simplest type, a quarrel of 
rival ambitions under the system of natural competition? If 
so. there is no more to be said. 

But it is not that. English apologists would never accept 
that as a full statement of the case. Such a defense may 
suit her continental Allies; but England was surely not so 
immediately threatened as they, and can well afford to 
entertain quite additional motives. It may be that the 
colonies on which Germany has set covetous eyes are those 
of France and Belgium and Portugal, where she can make 
her best point as to the iniquity of the static system. Here 
she can claim that the legitimate purposes of colonies are 
not being carried out, as homes for the surplus citizenship 
of the mother country; that their usefulness is only as so 
much wealth to be exploited; that they answer neither to 
the need nor to the strength of their holders, and in nature 
would fall quickly to the German Empire. So much can 
hardly be said of England’s colonies. Then Germany’s war 
does not concern England immediately; and Germany asks 
bitterly, “What right has England to interfere in this war 
at all?’ English apologists answer that England goes to 
the relief of weaker nations in distress. They are endan- 
gered in the possession of their properties, and England 
disregards her own interests and joins them in the name of 
legal justice. It does not matter how well they deserve their 
properties; for England is committed to the furtherance of 
static justice, which never looks back of existing titles. 

On this argument, England joins the fight for a society 
of nations, conducted on the definite principle of perpetuat- 
ing territorial possessions. This is not that highest philo- 
sophical attitude of neutrality that was so much in demand; 
but let us remember that her proximity to the conflict makes 
the attitude of neutrality morally, if not physically, next to 
impossible. The bare fact is, England fights for static 
justice; a cause as valid as the German principle of creative 
justice. Nor need we question the sincerity with which 
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England professes this motive. It is useless to sneer at the 
suddenness of England’s conversion, when we recall the 
teachings of English history; or to point out how closely 
this zeal for the status quo accords with the private interest 
of the nation that has by long odds the heaviest holdings of 
all. The sneer-philosophy which suspects every moral move- 
ment is as incompetent here as elsewhere; it is always the 
fruit of a superficial acquaintance with human nature. 

Apart from all selfish interests, then, England fights for 
the status quo, conceiving that as the constitutional basis 
for a society of nations, and impressed with the overwhelming 
necessity of such a society. We need not dwell upon the 
merits of such an attitude, for they have been thoroughly 
advertised. They are analogous to the merits of the legalist 
position in the civil society. As the advancing intelligence 
of lawless men in the hypothetical primitive state demands 
an economy of human energies, that they may be directed 
away from war along more profitable lines, so in the inter- 
national situation the propagandists everywhere are urging 
the wastefulness of war and the necessity of peace and 
security, if a nation is to develop her own inner powers. 
The first duty of men and of nations, Englishmen say, is 
to get an ordered society—~it matters not so much on what 
basis—and prosecute as a criminal anyone who tries to break 
it down. They identify their movement quite properly with 
all the socializing, civilizing tendencies of mankind. 

And now we ask, Was there no way out, when those great 
forces clashed? Was war inevitable? There was, I think, 
one forlorn hope. But let us recall first how ominous the 
situation was. Here were the international legalists, insist- 
ing that there was but one justice, which was that of the 
status quo; ignorant or indifferent that any other position 
existed in morals; unwilling to make any excuses for the 
legalist system, to admit that it fell short in any particular. 
And here was Germany, serving the plainest notice that the 
status quo did not give her the justice that she wanted; 
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‘hat she was entitled to territory, and would fight for it if 
+ was not conceded. The one hope was that there should 
take shape somewhere a body of articulated public opinion, of 
onvineing dimensions, which should argue for the merits of 
each contention and propose a definite plan of reconciliation. 
The necessity of a constitutional society must be preached 
to Germany; the iniquity of perpetuating a bad status quo 
must be driven in upon England. By the inspiration of 
sch a wide movement, there might have risen philosophers 
wise enough to devise for a permanent constitution some 
socialistic scheme of internationalism, wherein the periodic 
Jash between natural and static justice might be tempered 
and adjusted. Surely, there was a chance for a temporary 
makeshift in the form of a congress empowered to make a 
new distribution, in Germany’s favor, yet by common con- 
sent—another Congress of Vienna, only before instead of 
after the event. But it was essential for all philosophical 
pacifists to understand that nothing would placate Germany 
except a concession to her sense of natural justice; that 
nothing would placate England except a recognition of her 
principle of legalism. 

The one hope was clearly centred in America. Our dis- 
interested opinion would have had weight. We have now 
and have had the natural position of arbiters, and the world 
has expected something from us by way of a solution of this 
thing of wars and armaments. But we have not the temper 
of arbiters. The first requisite for that business is to have 
an appreciation for the view of each party. We were 
disqualified from the beginning. It was not for us to 
reconcile the parties of static and creative justice, because 
we committed ourselves blindly to the party of static justice 
at the outset, in the strange belief that the opposition could 
be preached into submission or else safely ignored. Where 
there was a chance for judicial fairness and searching philos- 
ophy, the best we could do was to run to the nearer faction, 
and salve our consciences with the idlest sugar-coated senti- 
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ment. And now that Germany has resorted to the sword. 
we continue to prove our own righteousness by lavish ys 
of epithets; by charging Germany with an inhuman bz,. 
barity in making this war, incomprehensible to a people of 
our refinement; by making a convenient scape-goat out of 
something we call “militarism.” It is thus we have proved 
our competence at legislating for the peace of the world. 

The one hope failed, and the world is at war. It was 
never a very vigorous hope. The conflict between static and 
creative justice has generally been the heroic, epical theme 
of history; and there is little prospect of any early settle. 
ment. We may choose sides as we like, by reason of 
inherited bias, or of training, or of the sheer compulsion that 
we feel to take and keep a side. But as philosophers and 
ultimate appraisers, we are confronted with two alternatives, 
and one is as legitimate as the other. They are opposing 
facts, and neither will prove so accommodating as to step 
out of our sight because it is our pleasure to regard but one 
alone. England carries one flag, and Germany the other. 
Either standard is a worthy one; and when the two 
advance against each other, we but witness another act in 
the perennial human tragedy. 
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N August fifth of last year the newspapers of the world 

spoke of one thing only—England had declared war 
on Germany. There was no space, even on last pages, for 
a certain item which at any other time would have been 
featured. During those very hours when Sir Edward 
Grey was writing his fateful message to William of Ger- 
many, the “Cristobal,” freight and passenger steamer of 
our government, was making the first ocean-to-ocean voyage 
of a cargo-carrying boat through the Panama Canal. Even 
if our journals had mentioned this, there would hardly have 
been time to consider its importance. Now, however, having 
become used even to this world war, we may realize that 
the two events constitute one of the most striking coin- 
cidences in history, at least in the history of trade. The 
declaration of war meant the immediate diminution of South 
America’s trade with Europe in general and Germany in 
particular. The opening of the canal at last put Ecuador, 
Peru, and Chile commercially within our reach. It seemed 
as if the hand of fate at one and the same moment were 
opening the door of South America to us, and closing it 
upon Europe. 

The canal, in itself alone, is an opportunity. For many 
years the position of our exporters to Chile has been 
analogous to that of a storekeeper on a side street. The 
main thoroughfare ran across the mid-Atlantic and through 
the Strait of Magellan. It does so no longer. The ports 
of England and continental Europe are on the side street 
now. Moreover, if we improve our business with the west 
coast, we shall be better advertised on the east coast; and 
so the canal will affect, either directly or indirectly, the whole 
of our South American trade. 
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The open door, then, means an opportunity. What of the 
closed door! The annual imports of the ten southern repub- 
lics are about one billion dollars, and of this total aboy 
seventy per cent comes from Europe. For a time Europ, 
will be deprived of at least a great part of seven hundred 
million dollars’ worth of imports. The full significance of 
these figures, however, lies in the fact that they refer largely 
to products which we can supply. South Americans import 
almost everything except what they eat. The clothes op 
their backs, the furniture in their houses, often the houses 
themselves, come from abroad. So do the trains in which 
they travel, the wagons in which they ride, and even some of 
the paving-stones on which they walk. If they are not to 
wear old clothes for some time to come, and make old beds 
and chairs and tables do, they must buy these things of us; 
and many things besides, to the value of millions of dollars 
a year. At the very moment that we are suddenly readier 
for business than ever before, we are just as suddenly offered 
more than we ever expected. Our opportunity is twofold. 

More than that, threefold. There is another favorable 
factor in the situation, which forms with the other two a 
coincidence almost as striking. I refer to the sudden dis- 
appearance, during last summer, of the old South American 
antipathy to the United States. Whether or no it would 
have been advisable, at any time during the last ten or 
twenty years, to renounce the Monroe Doctrine, it is cer- 
tain that our not doing so, coupled with intervention in Cuba 
and more than intervention in Panama, gave rise through- 
out South America to the suspicion that our watchword 
was really “All America for the Yankees.” But the Latin 
temperament is prone to sudden changes. From the moment 
that we accepted the mediation of Argentina, Brazil, and 
Chile in the Mexican imbroglio, old grudges were forgotten. 
We are no longer suspected of international double-dealing. 
It is no longer feared that we are about to “take” Mexico. 
The Monroe Doctrine has become an academic question. If 
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our engineers have opened a way to South American 
markets, our statesmen have opened a way to South Ameri- 
can hearts. Our prospective customers not only need to 
do business with us; they are also ready and willing. The 
opportunity given us by the war and the canal is rounded 
out by the mediation. 

Even yet, however, I have not mentioned the full impor- 
tance of our threefold chance. It does not lie in the possi- 
bility of a temporary increase of trade, however great. If 
we use well the years during which Europe, as a result of 
militaristic policies, is handicapped; if we use well the canal 
and the mediation, which are the results of our policies; if, 
in short, we supply South Americans with what they need 
at present,—the majority of them will not turn again to 
Europe in the future. There lies before us, indeed, a golden 
opportunity, forged for us by our engineers, our statesmen, 
and fate—the opportunity to become providers in chief to 
South America for good and all. 

Not all opportunities that glitter, however, are golden. 
There are at least three obstacles which stand in the way of 
our taking advantage, easily or immediately, of the present 
situation. The most evident is the necessity of installing 
what might be called the machinery of foreign trade. What 
England and Germany have done, we have left undone. 
They have woven a network of steamship lines between 
the South American countries and themselves. They have 
established banks in every important city, which means more 
than it says, for their foreign banks are commercial agencies 
as well, conversant with the financial situation of the country 
in which they are placed, and also with the rating of every 
business man within their reach. Hardly less efficient as 
sources of credit information are the consuls of Germany 
and England. And finally, those two governments give 
their financial and diplomatic support to experienced trav- 
elling agents, whose reports cover everything in the field, 
‘rom railroad corporations to mule-trains. The English or 
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German manufacturer, then, does not shrink from chano- 
ing many details of his business to suit South American 
exigencies, for he knows that the cost, however great, is 
only a fair charge for the privilege of using the national 
machinery which will grind out his share of the whole profit, 
The United States manufacturer, on the contrary, foresees 
that his venture will be, not only at the beginning, but until 
the very end, a struggle against handicaps, for he will have 
to ship his goods in foreign bottoms, he will have to rely on 
reports from untrained consuls, he will have to conduct every 
financial operation through London. No wonder, then, that 
the average business man of our country is skeptical of our 
so-called South American opportunity. 

The second obstacle is the necessity of establishing United 
States markets for South American products. Reciprocity 
in markets, of course, is almost a sine qua non of inter- 
national business, inasmuch as shipping companies cannot 
well afford to send boats abroad, no matter how heavily 
laden, only to bring them back in ballast. Of much more 
importance than this, however, is the consideration that the 
purchasing power of South America has always depended 
largely on her European markets. Since the war has 
deprived her of many of these, she is left with a greatly 
diminished income. Obviously, therefore, our opportunity 
is robbed of immediate value. 

But there is still another difficulty—the most serious of 
all,—our inability to finance the countries of South America. 
Europe, which has heretofore supplied them with funds, 
has suddenly failed them. Their purchasing power, there- 
fore, already greatly impaired by loss of markets, has 
become almost non-existent. Before we can sell, we must 
supply the money to buy, in the form of credits, loans, and 
investments. It would be impossible, however, even under 
normal conditions, for the average United States exporter 
suddenly to change from a cash system of selling to a 
credit system, especially to the long-credit system which 
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Germans and English, emboldened by their trade machinery, 
have established abroad. As to loans and investments, they 
might be advisable if the conditions were normal, but they 
are perilous at present. Indeed, as long as machinery and 
markets are lacking, an attempt to create purchasing power 
for South America by financing her would be very much like 
trying to generate water-power by building a dam in a 
pool without inlet or outlet. 

The three favorable factors in the present situation are 
thus offset by three which are unfavorable. If the advan- 
tages are so striking that they justify the use of the word 
opportunity, the disadvantages are so serious that we can- 
not but wonder whether it is possible to overcome them 
within the term of that opportunity, that is, before Europe 
is again a strong competitor; or whether, even if possible, the 
results would be worth the sacrifices involved. It is easy 
to understand, now, why some are crying opportunity, while 
others shrug their shoulders. 

Let us assume, for a moment, that we are to seize our 
opportunity at all costs; in other words, that we are to 
endeavor to increase our trade before Europe recovers. 
If this is what we intend to do, it is evident that our 
prime necessity is for constructive legislation and commercial 
diplomacy. It cannot be expected that the average United 
States manufacturer will turn exporter overnight, only to 
foot the bill the morning after. When the threefold problem 
of machinery, markets, and money has been solved, then 
will be the time for our manufacturers to enter, one and 
all, heart and soul, into the field. Then will be the actual 
moment for grasping our opportunity. Meanwhile, in the 
language of the street, “it is up to” our statesmen and 
financiers. 

It is possible to interpret their present activities as a 
sign that they have accepted this responsibility. They have 
started to install trade machinery. The amendment to the 
Panama Canal Act, admitting to registry foreign-built 
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ships of American ownership, and the ill-fated bill for goy. 
ernment-owned boats, constitute an effort to give us q 
merchant marine of our own. Our new banking law ha; 
enabled the National City Bank of New York to establish 
branches in Buenos Aires and Rio de Janeiro, which wil] per- 
form the usual banking functions, and act in many other 
ways as intermediaries between sellers and buyers. Our lead- 
ing business men, moreover, are considering the establish- 
ment of markets for some southern products, notably for 
Bolivian tin. And finally, as to financing South America, 
the recent flotation of two Argentinian loans constitutes a 
first step which promises well. In any case, if we are to 
have our own banks in the field, with their facilities for 
credit information, with their power, given them by the 
Federal Reserve Act, of accepting and discounting bills of 
exchange based on the importation and exportation of goods, 
the solution of the financial problem is for the first time 
possible. 

Our statesmen and financiers, then, have begun. But 
will they finish in time? Before Europe is again a strong 
competitor—and we hope, certainly, that this will not be 
long,—they must give us a merchant marine worthy of the 
name, they must put banks in every important city instead 
of in two only, they must establish markets for many 
products instead of for two or three, they must really solve 
the financial problem. What has been done is very little 
as compared with what is still to be done. 

There is only one way to reach the end of the road in 
time. For the accomplishment of such difficult tasks, our 
statesmen and capitalists must have public opinion back 
of them. It was back of them in the beginning. The out- 
break of war, like a vivid lightning flash, revealed in sharp 
outlines our unpreparedness for foreign trade; and there 
was created at once a widespread sentiment in favor of 
quick action. In the matter of a merchant marine, the 
sudden cessation of shipping was of greater value than a 
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half-century of arguments. At the moment of bitter realiza- 
tion of our helplessness, there was no opposition to the 
‘mmediate passage of the amendment for ship-registry. 
And our capitalists, with the newspapers crying opportunity 
from the tops of their columns, felt that the whole country 
favored their initial efforts to give purchasing power to 
South America. The public enthusiasm, however, is rapidly 
decreasing. We are already forgetting what we saw in that 
fash, and the three obstacles are looming larger every 
moment. Hence it is necessary to replace that public opinion 
which made the first steps possible,—but which, born of 
consternation, was short-lived,—by one which shall endure. 

What would be more certain of endurance than a public 
opinion based upon knowledge of and sympathy with South 
America? It would be as permanent as the continent itself. 

But let us assume, now, that it would be wiser, consider- 
ing the cost, to renounce our opportunity. This would not 
mean, of course, the abandonment of our South American 
trade. If we believe, as most of us do, that our country 
has reached that stage of its industrial development which 
calls for export markets, we must not lose heart merely 
because we cannot succeed immediately. If the present 
situation is not an opportunity, it is a lesson. It has brought 
into relief the need of having trade machinery in South 
America, of preparing to buy her products, of helping to 
finance her. All this must be done, opportunity or not, 
before many of our manufacturers become exporters. And, 
indeed, the present activities of our leaders, which we 
diagnosed above as symptoms of a feverish effort, are per- 
haps only the beginnings of a slow but sure progress towards 
ultimate success. 

There is imminent, however, a new difficulty. I have 
been using the word opportunity, but South Americans are 
using the word duty. Doubtless the bankrupts of Buenos 
Aires, many of them forced to the wall through no fault of 
their own, consider themselves the Belgians of the financial 
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world. Even one of our own capitalists has said: “Soyth 
America needs us—we must not go down in history as q 
nation of commercial cowards!” It may be wiser, on the 
ground that business is business, not to stress the humani- 
tarian aspect of our opportunity, but it is evident that failure 
to grasp it now, whether due to commercial cowardice oy 
commercial common sense, will mean increased difficulty jn 
the future; for South America will not easily forgive. As 
a result, our leaders will work at a grave disadvantage. 
They will encounter a hostility more justifiable, at least from 
the South American viewpoint, than the suspicions of the 
past, and therefore harder to dispel. It is clear that their 
efforts must be encouraged and upheld by an enduring 
public opinion. 

On the assumption, then, that we are to renounce our 
opportunity, as well as on the assumption that we are to 
take it, we urgently need a public opinion favorable to South 
America. 


It seems a far cry, doubtless, from the consideration of 
matters of national moment to the discussion of a linguistic 
problem. In the present instance, however, the two fields 
lie side by side, and it is easy, as well as logical, to step from 
one to the other. 

The study of foreign languages is only tolerated nowa- 
days. French and German and Spanish, because they are 
gateways to a broader intellectual and aesthetic life, are 
branded as cultural studies; and culture, in the good old 
sense of the word, is countenanced only in old men and 
young poets. It is true that French and German are cul- 
tural first of all. Their defenders had best continue to 
defend them mainly on that ground, and be as voices crying 
in a wilderness of machinery and bank-accounts. But not 
so with Spanish, at least in the United States. To the study 
of that language, our present relations with South America 
have given a new and paramount value, which entitles it 
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+o as much respect, even from practical men, as the study of 
engineering or stocks and bonds. 

This does not mean, however, that I am about to set forth, 
in the traditional manner, the importance of Spanish for 
commercial travellers in Latin America. There is far more 
n the matter than that. If there were not, I should be 
writing for a trade journal. The value to which I refer 
is not for exporters alone; it is for all of us, for each and 
every one of us, whether business man or not, whether prac- 
tical man or not—why not say, in this feministic age, 
whether man or not. 

Although there is not, at present, a public opinion favor- 
able to South America, there is certainly a growing 
curiosity in regard to her. Our popular magazines would 
not be printing so many South American articles, or our 
publishers so many South American books, unless readers 
wanted them; in our colleges there is an ever-increasing 
demand for courses on South American subjects. This 
new interest may be regarded as the beginning of what we 
need. Public opinion is struggling for existence. But it 
cannot thrive on a few good books and articles. It is suf- 
fering from an insufficient supply of the two necessities of 
its life—knowledge of and sympathy with South America. 
And both these would come through the study of Spanish. 

The study of a language brings, first, knowledge of the 
people who speak it. This is not only because of the obvious 
impossibility of reading a nation’s literature without learn- 
ing a good deal about the nation itself. Even more impor- 
tant is the way languages are taught nowadays. Many of 
my readers will be surprised to learn that our instruments 
of pedagogical torture are not as ridiculous as they used 
to be. We no longer fill grammatical exercises with 
abstract nouns peculiar to the style of Corneille or Cervantes, 
or with jackals and pashas merely because they are irregular 
plurals. The aim of a modern grammar is to supply the 
student with the vocabulary of the custom-house, the rail- 
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way-station, and the hotel; with the words and phrases, jn 
short, which he will really need when he goes abroad. A 
modern composition-book contains all sorts of useful infoy- 
mation in regard to the country of its language. The 
conscientious teacher of to-day, moreover, takes every occa- 
sion to amplify and supplement the hints of his text-books. 
So it is that a two-years’ course in Spanish, the language 
of every country of South America except Brazil, could 
not fail to teach somewhat of South America’s geography 
and history, and even of her economics and government. . 

Through the study of a foreign language also comes 
sympathy with the people who speak it. This is doubtless 
in large part a result of the greater knowledge of them 
which comes first. The better you know a man, the more 
you like him—provided, of course, that he is worth know- 
ing—and the same is true of a nation. We already have 
sympathy for South Americans, thinking that they can 
neither govern themselves nor doctor themselves. What 
we need is less sympathy for, and more with them. When 
we find out, at last, that our judgment of their doctors 
is erroneous, that our contempt for their way of governing 
themselves is due merely to its being different from ours, 
and that they may be very different from us and yet as 
good and even as wise as we are, then we shall begin to 
look upon them as fellow beings. But, aside from work- 
ing through acquaintance, language works for friendliness 
per sé, in a mysterious way which baffles explanation. Its 
power for sympathy is difficult to analyze, but the power 
itself is undeniable. The study of South America’s 
language would make of us South American sympathizers. 

The ideal way, certainly, of attaining to the end in view. 
would be through separate courses in South America’s 
geography, history, economics, and government, as well as 
in her language. Ideally, also, we should study Portuguese, 
the language of Brazil. It would be unwise, however, t0 
try to introduce into our schools and colleges all thes: 
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studies at once, when there is one which contains something 
¢ all the others, and which would give us enough knowledge 
and sympathy to create the public opinion we need. We 
must for a time concentrate our efforts on Spanish. It is 
the only practical way. 

As far as our students are concerned, they are ready 


and willing. Some of them feel the new curiosity in regard 
+o South America. Their eagerness for Spanish, whether 
their own or a reflection of the wishes of their parents, is 
one form of that undeveloped public opinion which is 
hungering for nourishment. The rest are moved by a con- 
sideration which has nothing to do with South America— 
they have inherited from former generations of students a 
traditional distrust of the value of French and a traditional 
terror of the difficulties of German. A substitute seems 
a good risk. However unjustifiable the attitude may be, 
it at least aequits them of blame from our present viewpoint. 
It is not their fault that Spanish is not generally studied. 

It is not studied because it is not taught. In the face 
of the ever-growing demand, our educators are unmoved. 
According to information from the Bureau of Education, 
there are in the whole United States only 765 secondary 
schools which teach it! And the majority of these are either 
technical and commercial schools, or schools in border States. 
In our colleges, the election of Spanish is restricted by arbi- 
trary and artificial rules, such as the requirement of the 
previous study of French or German, or even of both, which 
exclude the majority of those who want it. Many of our 
colleges, moreover, refuse to accept Spanish as a credit for 
entrance, which renders more difficult still its introduction 
into secondary schools. Upon our educators, from college 
presidents to school principals, rests the responsibility of 
meeting what may be called the national need of Spanish. 

Not entirely, however. It will be useless to put Spanish 
into our courses of study unless our teachers are willing to 
help. They must teach the Spanish of South America, not, 
as now, the Spanish of Spain. 
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The differences between the two, which are very similar 
to those between our English and that of England, may 
seem at first sight unimportant; and, to be sure, the most 
evident, that of pronunciation, is of no importance at all 
for the question in hand. But there is a vital difference jp 
what the two languages connote, so to speak, of the people 
who use them. Only South American Spanish can give ys 
what we need. 

Imagine the case of a foreigner who should try to become 
acquainted with us through the study of English under 
British auspices. In his grammar—written, of course, by 
an Englishman—there would be a thousand details which 
would make for local color. The protagonists of the exer- 
cises, those ubiquitous Johns and Marys, and their fathers 
and mothers and cousins of both genders, would be forever 
buying of coster-boys, or going with their boots to the boot- 
maker’s, or booking their boxes to this or that borough. 
Worse than that, they would always calculate in pounds, 
shillings, and pence, not to speak of guineas and crowns. 
Worst of all, for it would give such opportunities for teach- 
ing between the lines, they would visit Westminster Abbey, 
and cross London Bridge, and talk of Wellington and Nel- 
son and all manner of kings and queens. Out of the gram- 
mar, into the reader—the atmosphere would still be British. 
What would the student learn of Chicago or New York, 
of Massachusetts or California? Would he ever hear of 
Jefferson or Lincoln? Or read a line of Longfellow! 

And yet this hypothetical student of English would be in 
no worse plight than our actual students of Spanish, who live 
in a Castilian, not a Latin-American environment. They 
can tell you of Madrid and Barcelona, but are unaware that 
Buenos Aires is the fourth largest city of this hemisphere, 
or that the United States of Brazil is larger than the United 
States of America without Alaska. The Puerta del Sol is 
a byword with them; they have never heard of the Avenida 
de Mayo or the Alameda. They know the history of Charles 
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the Fifth or Marshal Prim, not of Bolivar or San Martin. 
They read Luis de Leén, not Rubén Dario. And when, 
their schooling over, they write their first letters in Spanish, 
they sign them in the good old Castilian way, with magnifi- 
cent phrases as to kissing of hands or even of feet, much to 
the disgust of some busy Argentinian or Chilean. 

Our teachers of Spanish, then, must make over their 
grammars and composition-books, giving them the flavor of 
South America; they must study South American geog- 
raphy, history, and literature; they must not be totally 
ignorant of South American economics and trade; in a 
word, they must learn to teach from an entirely new point 
of view. This is asking a good deal; it is more than asking 
new tricks of old dogs—it is asking votaries of culture to 
turn utilitarians. We may excuse some of them for their 
gray hairs—or lack of any hair at all. We must excuse 
a few of them, those who are especially gifted for scholar- 
ship, to keep burning the sacred flame of the Castilian spirit 
against the day when we shall once more have time for 
culture. For the great majority, however, the logical con- 
clusion cannot be avoided—they must teach the Spanish of 
South America. Their students are asking for bread; they 
must not be given a stone, even a stone of great price. 

There is a familiar rhyme about an old woman whose 
pig wouldn’t jump over the stile until water quenched fire, 
and fire burned stick, and stick beat dog, and dog bit pig— 
whereupon all turned out as it should. In like manner we 
may achieve success in our South American trade through 
a series of agencies. It will come through machinery, 
markets, and money, which will come through public 
opinion, which will come through Spanish, which will come 
through our educators and our teachers of Spanish. Upon 
them rests the ultimate responsibility. 





RUSSIA AND HER EMPEROR 
By Curtis GUILD 


T is the tradition of Russia to look upon the United 
States as a friend and to act as a friend to the United 
States. Russia, moreover, is the only great power in Europe 
that not merely in one but in every crisis of our history has 
risked much to show herself our friend. 

Not Hesse-Cassel but Russia was the first country to be 
appealed to by George the Third for mercenary troops to 
be sent against the American Colonies. The appeal was 
made by an autograph letter from the English sovereign 
in person to Catherine the: Great. But the Empress did 
not even deign to write or sign her prompt refusal, though 
her treasury was sorely in need of funds. She sent her 
scornful reply through a secretary. Except Louis the Six- 
teenth, no monarch showed the American cause in our 
Revolution such hearty sympathy. In the War of 1812, 
Alexander the First welcomed the American delegates to 
Petrograd when Washington and much of our Atlantic 
coast was in the hands of our enemies. He interceded with 
England actively in our behalf. Moreover, one of the causes 
of Napoleon’s invasion of Russia was the Russian emperor's 
refusal to enforce an embargo in the Baltic and in the Gulf 
of Finland on American merchantmen carrying the 
American flag. 

Again, in our Civil War, when certain other great powers 
countenanced the building and equipping of Confederate 
pirates on their shores and were about to go still further 
in support of the disruption of the Union, two fleets, both 
flying Russia’s St. Andrew’s Cross, appeared, one in San 
Francisco, the other in New York. Russia, who had lib- 
erated her serfs in 1861, stood for the Union and against 
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slavery. Alexander the Second and the Russian fleets saved 
us at least from European interference just as it was about 
to be thrown into the scales against us. Later, in 1867, the 
sale of Alaska to us by Russia, with all its riches in seal 
fisheries and in minerals, for the paltry sum of $7,200,000, 
and the enthusiastic reception of the Grand Duke Alexis 
on his visit to this country, marked the more than friendly 
relations between the two peoples as well as between the two 
governments. 

It was not till the early ’eighties that the present highly 
organized and richly financed anti-Russian propaganda got 
to work in this country. The American people do not yet 
appreciate that the nihilist fights the emperor and his gov- 
ernment not merely by assassination, riots, and dynamite 
in Russia, but by the deadly poisoning of public opinion 
abroad by sensational books, sensational newspaper articles, 
and sensational plays. ‘These as little portray the real 
Russia, with all its virtues as well as all its faults, as would 
a similar crusade directed against the United States if it 
represented the burning of negroes alive as a daily oecur- 
rence in Boston inspired by the Governor of Massachusetts, 
the Colorado mining-war as a normal condition in every 
State, and the Becker scandal in New York as illustrative of 
the universal relations between crime and the police in every 
American city. 

Many of our erroneous ideas of Russia, too, are due to the 
fact that Americans read Russian history through English 
historians, which until a decade ago were as utterly unfair 
to Russia as were English poets. It is only those who really 
believed the bitter verses of Mr. Kipling on “The bear who 
walks like a man” that are surprised to find that the most 
reliable official war news, admitting defeats as well as 
claiming vietories, comes to-day from Petrograd. 

The general impression on the American mind of the 
Crimean War is that the “Charge of the Light Brigade” 
was an incident of a British victory at Balaklava, that the 
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Russians met with one steady defeat after another, that 
English troops won all the battles, and that the allies 
against whom Russia stood alone, were enormously outnum. 
bered. Few Americans have read Tolstoi’s “Sevastopol” 
or the French authorities on the war. After the battle of 
Balaklava, in which the Russians were on the offensive and 
the English on the defensive, the Russians held so substantia] 
a portion of the position of the allies that all over Russia 
Te Deums were sung in celebration of their victory. Inker- 
man was won by the French, not by the English, and the 
beautiful bridge in Paris commemorates their share of the 
victory at the Alma. The Russians were victorious at Kars. 
In two battles they repulsed the English attacks on the 
Redan as well as the first French attack on the Malakhoff, 
and it was only the second and successful French assault 
on this fortress that drove the outnumbered Russians out 
of Sevastopol. Russia stood alone against Turkey, Sardinia, 
Sweden, England, and France in active conflict, and at the 
council board she had against her also the diplomacy and 
influence of Austria. 

To turn from the history of the last century to more imme- 
diate events, I have yet to find a single American who saw 
in any American newspaper at the time the fine action of 
the Emperor of Russia when the “Titanic” sank. Among 
all the nations of the earth, the action of this ruler was 
unique. If I am correctly informed, not a single Russian 
subject lost his life in that terrible event, yet it was the 
Emperor of Russia alone among the sovereigns who ordered 
a special high mass for the repose of the souls, regardless 
of race or religion, of those who went down into the depths. 
Special patrons of the gathering were the Minister of the 
Russian Navy and the owners of every merchantman that 
carried the Russian flag. The ceremony was in the Cathe 
dral of the Admiralty, the most beautiful church in Petro- 
grad. Special invitations were sent to the representatives 
of the two nations most acutely interested, England and the 
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United States. The Archbishop of Petrograd officiated at 
the altar with high dignitaries of the Russian Church, call- 
ing upon Russians to remember that the prayers and 
admiration of all humanity should be given for those who, 
facing death, in their last moments displayed no terror, but 
adoration in song for the common God of all. Even more 
impressive than the crowded cathedral, the prayers, and 
the chanting, were the massed thousands of the common 
people who, unable to enter the church, packed every street 
and square in the neighborhood, uncovered on that raw 
spring morning, seeking to do reverence, at their Emperor’s 
bidding, to the men and women, regardless of race or faith, 
whose brave death at sea had given such a lesson to humanity. 
Why publicity at the time was not given to an event 
like this in the American press I have never been able 
satisfactorily to ascertain, though perhaps I could guess. 
As, after the lightning and the thunder, men see the clearer 
through a purer atmosphere, so it is impossible longer even 
for the enemies of Russia to restrict the knowledge of 
Russia to a knowledge merely of Russia’s misfortunes or 
mistakes. Here is an alleged portrait of the present 
Emperor of Russia as presented to Americans by a Russo- 
phobe: “The Emperor appeared as he really was—per- 
sonal in everything, shallow-minded, weak, well-intentioned, 
but only so far as it did not interfere with his own comfort, 
indifferent to all the necessities of his country and governed 
entirely by his sympathies or antipathies without considering 
anything else. Danger surrounds him, treason dogs his 
footsteps, his nation dislikes and distrusts him, ‘y 
This is not a caricature, it is a lie. I have omitted the 
more cowardly lies in regard to a woman and a child, the 
Empress and the Tsarévitch. The book that contains these 
falsehoods has achieved a wide circulation in America; and 
our reading public, loving sensations, have evidently not 
noticed, as revealed by the preface, that the anonymous 
coward who really wrote the book hides behind a pseudonym 
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deliberately selected because it is the name of an honored 
Russian family. And yet one needs but to look at the faces 
and physiognomy of the really excellent photogravures to 
know that no such characteristics as those described in the 
text of this book could be possessed by such men and such 
women. 

Let me set against this ridiculous statement the words of 
Professor Paul Vinogradoff, at present of Oxford Univer. 
sity and formerly of the University of Moscow: “I may 
add that whatever may have been the shortcomings and the 
blunders of the Russian government, it is a blessing in this 
decisive crisis that Russians should have a firmly-knit organ- 
ization and a traditional centre of authority in the power 
of the Tsar. The present Emperor stands as a national 
leader, not in the histrionic attitude of a War Lord, but in 
the quiet dignity of his office. He has said and done the 
right thing, and his subjects will follow him to a man. We 
are sure he will remember in the hour of victory the unstinted 
devotion and sacrifices of all the nationalities and parties of 
his vast empire. It is our firm conviction that the sad tale 
of reaction and oppression is at an end in Russia, and that 
our country will issue from this momentous crisis with the 
insight and strength required for the constructive and pro- 
gressive statesmanship of which it stands in need.” When 
it is remembered that this learned Russian is a radical, who 
in many ways has been made to ‘suffer for his political 
opinions, we may, I think, be certain that his statement is 
at least unprejudiced. 

There is a silver lining to all clouds, even to the cloud 
of war. War is a great exposer of the truth. It most cer- 
tainly has violently shaken the ideas of such Americans as 
have blindly followed the sensational and highly-colored 
stories, plays, and alleged news articles put forth by the 
enemies of Russia. There are American business men, for 
example, who were present and saw with their own eyes 
at the opening of the war that enormous crowd of eighty 
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thousand men in front of the Winter Palace when the 
Emperor, with his family, came out among his people and 
personally explained to them why he felt that war was the 
only way. These business men saw that vast multitude bow 
in reverent prayer and then rise, wildly cheering for the 
sovereign who to-day is leading not merely his own nation, 
but the whole Slav race. 

All the bitterness in the world has not been able to conceal 
the fact that Nicholas the Second is the only one of the three 
emperors involved in the Armageddon who has promised, 
with unquestionable intention to keep his promise, autonomy 
and the use of their own language for the Poles. This 
Emperor, who has been called narrow-minded by those who 
have sought his downfall, is the same Emperor who has 
given a million from his private purse for the sufferers in 
Poland. This man, who has been called a religious fanatic, 
is the same one who salutes with respect in Poland the 
emblems of a religious faith that is not his own. It is he, too, 
who is rebuilding the Catholic churches wrecked by the war. 
It is he, too, who has gone forth on the firing line again 
and again to encourage his fighting troops. 

These acts to the uninformed are supposed to indicate 
a change of heart. They indicate nothing of the kind. They 
do indicate that the American public is at last beginning to 
find out the truth. What the Emperor was in peace, he is 
even more emphatically in war. It is simply that the suc- 
cesses and achievements of Russia and her ruler are at last 
beginning to become better known. 

At the time the present Emperor ascended the throne, 
Russia had really no national game and had indulged little 
in what we call athletics. He has deliberately promoted 
athletics and the healthy out-door life, especially through 
the schools. He has encouraged the Boy Scout movement 
in all parts of the empire, but with this difference, that he 
has turned it in the direction of athletic sports and gymnastics 
rather than towards military exercises as such. 
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In 1877, there were, according to Professor Vinogradoff. 
but some ten thousand provincial schools in Russia. They 
had increased to twenty-eight thousand in 1911, while in 
the large centres such as Moscow, universal education has 
already been reached. It is also true that the Duma has 
worked out a definite scheme for a network of schools for 
the agricultural provinces of the empire. Much credit, as 
is deserved, has been given to the work of the zemstvos, and 
the local governors in this field; but their work and all the 
work for education, it must in justice be said, has been done 
with the hearty codperation of the Emperor and could not 
have been done without it. While at the beginning of the 
present reign there were but fifty in every thousand in Rus- 
sia who could read and write, the latest authoritative infor- 
mation (1908), as given by Mr. Gilbert H. Grosvenor, shows 
a marked gain, two hundred and eleven out of every thou- 
sand being able to read and write. This advance has been 
secured in spite of unusual difficulties. It must be remem- 
bered that the territory of Russia covers one-seventh of the 
earth’s entire land surface. It is not easy to organize school- 
districts in a country of swamps, forests, and steppes, so 
thinly populated that in many places human habitations are 
twenty miles apart, with no railroad connections and poor 
highways. 

Moreover, the development of what were vast deserts in 
Russian Turkestan into a swiftly increasing cotton field 
has also been accomplished with the direct encouragement 
of the Emperor Nicholas. Russia, once dependent upon 
foreign supplies, is now raising about half the cotton that 
she consumes, with the help of irrigation and engineering. 
American scientists and engineers of every kind find little 
difficulty in obtaining access to a monarch who, contrary 
to the stories of his enemies, displays the keenest interest in 
inventions that may lead to the development of his empire. 
Weare all agreed, for instance, that the building of railroads 
is the broad highway to civilization. Railroads in Russia 
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are, as a Tule, not profitable enterprises and therefore must 
be taken up by the government. The progress of railroad- 
building during the present reign has been remarkable. 
According to the most generally accessible compendium of 
statistics, the Statesman’s Year Book, there were on January 
1, 1913, in the railway system—open for traffic—46,573 
miles. This excludes Finland. The present Emperor 
ascended the throne in 1894. At that time, the railway net— 
open for traffic—was 20,661 miles. It will, therefore, be 
seen that under Nicholas the Second, the amount of rail- 
way trackage laid exceeds the total trackage laid under all 
his predecessors. 

The magnificent Russian army was grossly misrepresented 
at the time of the Japanese War, especially by those anxious 
to encourage investments in Japanese securities. At that 
time, the Trans-Siberian Railroad had but a single track. 
There were 100,000 Russians slain in that war in the months 
between May and October, 1905, and but 21,000 men were 
received to replace them. Russia, it must be remembered, 
was surprised and unready. Japan was thoroughly ready. 
Up to September, 1905, no regular Russian troops were 
engaged at all. The whole burden and heat of the campaign, 
according to Kuropatkin, was borne by five East Siberian 
rifle divisions. Troops brought from Petrograd, for exam- 
ple, to Vladivostock and its vicinity were obliged to per- 
form on a single-track railroad a journey which, if 
accomplished by express trains, would take the same time 
as the run from Eastport, Maine, to Seattle, Washington, 
and in addition two days’ further travel into the Pacific 
Ocean. Moreover, this single-track railroad was cut in the 
middle by a lake, Lake Baikal, about the size of Lake 
Superior, which had to be crossed by ferry. That Russia 
could get forward any ammunition and any soldiers under 
such conditions was a miracle. 

Since the Japanese War, the really effective army of that 
time has been thoroughly re-organized. Russia is still, of 
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course, under great disadvantages; merely from her yast 
extent, her mobilization is necessarily slow. After the war 
with Japan, about thirty-seven per cent of her officers were 
removed from the firing line of the army to other occupa- 
tions. The Russian officer now leading his men is infinitely 
better educated than the one who held the position a dozen 
years ago. Tactics and drill regulations have been changed 
and modernized. Arsenals have been built, and the whole 
army drilled, dressed, and organized in accordance with 
racial characteristics, rather than in imitation of foreign 
soldiers. The magnificent horsemanship of the Cossacks 
of course is well known; but it is not so well known that 
American cavalry officers sent abroad to inspect cavalry 
in 1912 reported that of all the nations, the Russian cavalry 
of the line led the world. Obsolete ordnance, too, has given 
place to modern ordnance, and with a Romanoff, a natural- 
born soldier, as a general-in-chief and with their Emperor in 
the trenches with them, this splendid army, individually the 
hardiest and best set-up men in Europe, is now able on the 
eastern firing line to oppose three great powers at once, 
Turkey, Germany, and Austria, while in the western war 
zone three nations, Belgium, France, and England, are at 
a deadlock with that part of the German army not engaged 
in fighting Russia. The strength of the Russian army with 
all the reserves called out is a matter of estimate. It is not 
less than 4,000,000, and M. Kuropatkin puts it as high as 
7,000,000 men. Of course, this tremendous over-turn and 
re-organization of the army in every detail from ammunition 
to officers, could never have been accomplished in compara- 
tively so short a time without the active inspiration and 
codperation of its head, the Emperor. 

The present war has also brought almost with the force 
of a shock to public attention another reform which is the 
Emperor’s work, though the presentation of the cause to His 
Majesty is due particularly to Michael D. Tchelisheff, Mayor 
of Samara. The abolition of the government monopoly of 
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vodka manufacture is due to the Emperor alone. In order 
to accomplish it, he was obliged to dispense with the services 
of his Prime Minister as such and to re-organize the Imperial 
Council. This is the answer of history to the accusation 
of his enemies that he does not dare to face the “bureaucrats” 
and follows the advice of the last man who speaks to him. 
The opposition of the former Prime Minister and Minister 
of Finance to this measure will be understood when one 
remembers that the government monopoly in the distillation 
of vodka brought in a revenue of some 800,000,000 rubles a 
year. Before the war began, the temperance movement was 
started by the closing of all vodka shops by the Emperor 
at six o’clock in the afternoon. As a war measure, the sale 
has since been entirely prohibited, and more than that, in 
Russia there are no “speak-easies” or “blind-tigers.” The 
law is meant to be enforced and it is enforced. 

The establishment of the first approach to a parliamentary 
government under the present reign is too familiar to be 
enlarged upon. It is true that it was not the invention and 
free gift of Nicholas the Second to the people; but it is 
also true that it was granted by him and that he does heed with 
attention the debates and the action of the Duma, though 
its powers are not those of either Parliament or Congress. 
One gift, however, the ruling Emperor has given, not to 
Russia merely, but to humanity. It is the irony of fate that 
he should have been forced to face two of the most fearfully 
bloody wars of modern times, for more than any living man 
has he labored for the practical promotion of international 
peace. Endowments are good, the education of public 
opinion is better, but the Emperor and Autocrat of all the 
Russias has given the world a concrete achievement that is 
the only practical path on which the permanent settlement 
of international disputes has been approached. It has 
already served well its purpose; it has not out-lived its use- 
fulness and it unquestionably will be appealed to again in 
the settlement of the present international conflict. The 
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Hague Tribunal was founded, with a permanent court of 
arbitration, at the invitation of Nicholas the Second of 
Russia. The agreements signed on July 29, 1899, by 
the nations, were possible because of his initiative, and, 
though President Roosevelt desired a second conference 
in 1905, it was actually called in 1907 by the Russian 
Emperor. 

With such achievements since his accession to the throne 
as the creation of wholesome athletic sports and the appear- 
ance of a Russian athletic team at the Olympic Games, the 
quadrupling of the percentage of literates among his people, 
the personal fostering and encouraging, even out of his 
private purse, of science, music, and the drama,—in which 
Russia to-day is preéminent,—the creation of railroads 
in this one reign so that the total trackage is more than 
double what it was before, the transformation of an army 
beaten by one Asiatic power into a disciplined colossus that 
not merely faces but has won a territory larger than Hol- 
land and Belgium combined from three European powers 
at once, the crushing of the national vice of strong drink, 
the foundation, at least, of the world’s peace,—with such 
positive achievements as these already won and further 
advancements already promised, what head of any nation 
in the world to-day, emperor, king, sultan, or president, 
can boast that he has done more than this quiet gentleman 
of simple tastes, happiest when in his country villa and in 
the midst of a beautiful and beloved family? 

Such services, rendered to humanity as well as to his own 
country, are none the less great because they have not been 
called to the attention of the world by the blazing of political 
fireworks or the banging of literary gongs. That they have 
been performed is the basis of the implicit trust of the whole 
Slav race that the promise of to-day is but the forerunner 
of the performance of to-morrow. 





THE FRUIT SHOP 
By Amy LOWELL 


Cross-ribboned shoes; a muslin gown, 
High-waisted, girdled with bright blue; 

A straw poke bonnet which hid the frown 

She puckered her little brows into 

As she picked her dainty passage through 

The dusty street. “Ah, Mademoiselle, 

A dirty pathway, we need rain, 

My poor fruits suffer, and the shell 

Of this nut’s too big for its kernel, lain 

Here in the sun it has shrunk again. 

The baker down at the corner says 

We need a battle to shake the clouds; 

But I am a man of peace, my ways 

Don’t look to the killing of men in crowds. 
Poor fellows with guns and bayonets for shrouds! 
Pray, Mademoiselle, come out of the sun. 

Let me dust off that wicker chair. It’s cool 

In here, for the green leaves I have run 

In a curtain over the door, make a pool 

Of shade. You see the pears on that stool— 
The shadow keeps them plump and fair.” 

Over the fruiterer’s door the leaves 

Held back the sun, a greenish flare 

Quivered and sparked the shop, the sheaves 

Of sunbeams, glanced from the sign on the eaves, 
Shot from the golden letters, broke 

And splintered to little scattered lights. 

Jeanne Tourmont entered the shop, her poke 
Bonnet tilted itself to rights, 

And her face looked out like the moon on nights 
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Of flickering clouds. “Monsieur Popain, I 
Want gooseberries, an apple or two, 

Or excellent plums, but not if they’re high; 
Haven’t you some which a strong wind blew? 
I’ve only a couple of frances for you.” 

Monsieur Popain shrugged and rubbed his hands. 
What could he do, the times were sad. 

A couple of francs and such demands! 

And asking for fruits a little bad. 

Wind-blown indeed! He never had 

Anything else than the very best. 

He pointed to baskets of blunted pears 

With the thin skin tight like a bursting vest, 

All yellow, and red, and brown, in smears. 
Monsieur Popain’s voice denoted tears. 

He took up a pear with tender care, 

And pressed it with his hardened thumb. 

“Smell it, Mademoiselle, the perfume there 

Is like lavender, and sweet thoughts come 

Only from having a dish at home. 

And those grapes! They melt in the mouth like wine, 
Just a click of the tongue, and they burst to honey. 
They’re only this morning off the vine, 

And I paid for them down in silver money. 

The Corporal’s widow is witness, her pony 
Brought them in at sunrise to-day. 

Those oranges—Gold! They’re almost red. 
They seem little chips just broken away 

From the sun itself. Or perhaps instead 

You’d like a pomegranate, they’re rarely gay. 
When you split them the seeds are like crimson spray. 
Yes, they’re high, they’re high, and those Turkey figs 
They all come from the south, and Nelson’s ships 
Make it a little hard for our rigs. 

They must be forever giving the slips 

To the cursed English, and when men clips 
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Through powder to bring them, why dainties mounts 
A bit in price. Those almonds now— 

I'll strip off that husk—when one discounts 

A life or two in a nigger row 

With the man who grew them, it does seem how 
They would come dear; and then the fight 

At sea perhaps, our boats have heels 

And mostly they sail along at night, 

But once in a way they’re caught; one feels 
[vory’s not better nor finer—why peels 

From an almond kernel are worth two sous. 

It’s hard to sell them now,” he sighed, 

“Purses are tight, but I shall not lose. 

There’s plenty of cheaper things to choose.” 

He picked some currants out of a wide 

Earthen bowl. “They make the tongue 

Almost fly out to suck them, bride 

Currants these are; they were planted long 

Ago for some new Marquise, among 

Other great beauties, before the Chateau 

Was left to rot. Now the Gardener’s wife, 

He that marched off to his death at Marengo, 
Sells them to me; she keeps her life 

From snuffing out, with her pruning knife. 

She’s a poor old thing, but she learnt the trade 
When her man was young, and the young Marquis 
Couldn’t have enough garden. The flowers he made 
All new! And the fruits! But ’twas said that he 
Was no friend to the people, and so they laid 

Some charge against him, a cavalcade 

Of citizens took him away; they meant 

Well, but I think there was some mistake. 

He just pottered round in his garden, bent 

On growing things; we were so awake 

In those days for the New Republic’s sake. 

He’s gone, and the garden is all that’s left 
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Not in ruin, but the currants and apricots, 

And peaches, furred and sweet, with a cleft 
Full of morning dew, in those green glazed pots, 
Why, Mademoiselle, there is never an eft 

Or worm among them, and as for theft, 

How the old woman keeps them I cannot say, 
But they’re finer than any grown this way.” 
Jeanne Tourmont drew back the filigree ring 
Of her striped silk purse, tipped it upside down 
And shook it, two coins fell with a ding 

Of striking silver, beneath her gown 

One rolled, the other lay, a thing 

Sparked white and sharply glistening 

In a drop of sunlight between two shades. 

She jerked the purse, took its empty ends 

And crumpled them toward the centre braids. 
The whole collapsed to a mass of blends 

Of colors and stripes. “Monsieur Popain, friends 
We have always been. In the days before 

The Great Revolution my aunt was kind 
When you needed help. You need no more; 
Tis we now who must beg at your door, 

And will you refuse?” The little man 
Bustled, denied, his heart was good, 

But times were hard. He went to a pan 

And poured upon the counter a flood 

Of pungent raspberries, tanged like wood. 

He took a melon with rough green rind 

And rubbed it well with his apron tip. 

Then he hunted over the shop to find 

Some walnuts cracking at the lip, 

And added to these a barberry slip 

Whose acrid, oval berries hung 

Like fringe and trembled. He reached a round 
Basket, with handles, from where it swung 
Against the wall, laid it on the ground 
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And filled it, then he searched and found 
The franes Jeanne Tourmont had let fall. 
“You'll return the basket, Mademoiselle?” 
She smiled, “The next time that I call, 
Monsieur. You know that very well.” 
*T was lightly said, but meant to tell. 
Monsieur Popain bowed, somewhat abashed. 
She took her basket and stepped out. 
The sunlight was so bright it flashed 
Her eyes to blindness, and the rout 
Of the little street was all about. 
Through glare and noise she stumbled, dazed. 
The heavy basket was a care. 
She heard a shout and almost grazed 
The panels of a chaise and pair. 
The postboy yelled, and an amazed 
Face from the carriage window gazed. 
She jumped back just in time, her heart 
Beating with fear. Through whirling light 
The chaise departed, but her smart 
Was keen and bitter. In the white 
Dust of the street she saw a bright 
Streak of colors, wet and gay, 
Red like blood. Crushed but fair, 
Her fruit stained the cobbles of the way. 
Monsieur Popain joined her there. 
“Tiens, Mademoiselle, 

c’est le Général Bonaparte, partant pour la Guerre!” 
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By Howarp Copianp 


S.S. Aunis, 
(de la Compagnie Maritime de la Seine. 


ERE I am half way to Havre; and pricking cop. 
H spicuously from the small deck of the little ship stands 
my automobile ambulance—its front, rear, and two sides 
embellished with big red crosses and another painted on the 
roof as a thoughtful attention to passing aeroplanes. 

Beautiful weather; water like a mirror. Slept ten hours 
on end. Very remarkable stateroom, the roof constitut- 
ing the captain’s bridge. No nonsense about bedclothes, 
Charming sack of some softish, grassy substance in a bag 
of a superior burlapping, and a chocolate-colored blanket, 
and there you are! The new rug served as buffer state ai 
point of contact with my chin, and I kept door wide open 
to the moonlight. Passed evening on the bridge with 
captain and English pilot, who couldn’t express one word 
to each other without me as interpreter. Every now and 
then, their keen eyes descried a blackish lump somewhere, 
which with the glasses I could distinguish as a kind of 
gloomy turtle—a torpedo boat without any lights. Seem- 
ingly dozens of them scattered on our route. One boarded 
us with an officer asking questions, and I hurriedly descended 
to the bowels of the ship by request of captain “pour éviter 
des complications,” inasmuch as no passenger had been 
declared on the ship’s papers. As we left the coast, each 
fort, one after the other, picked us up with the searchlight, 
and contemplated the big red cross painted on the sides of 


* Extracts from letters written during the German advance on Paris. 
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the ship. In the middle of the night my open doorway 
suddenly stood luminous, and utterly blinded my sleepy eyes. 
One of the prowling black turtles had suddenly put on its 
searchlight. It stared at us with its one eye superciliously 
and searchingly for some time, and then suddenly relapsed 
into invisibility again like a Greek divinity, or like a bored 
club man wearily dropping his monocle and turning away. 

Our ship captain most entertaining; had spent all the 
years of his French military service in the special branch 
of handling submarine mines. So he knows exactly their 
dangers, and he doesn’t relish navigating the English 
Channel just now! Mines often move from their moorings, 
it seems. 

Later, 4 Pp. M. I’ve had a good lunch and long talk 
with the captain. He is charming. Bearded from eye- 
brows to belly. Frank, naive, and a big child; kind to 
the crew and never harsh—quite different from what you 
read about in Stevenson. I should like to have him to dine 
next summer, and also the chief engineer—also the ‘“‘mousse’”’! 

The Channel is literally bare of all shipping. The cook 
and the captain were in frequent consultation all morning, 
sweeping the horizon with the glasses. Captain finally 
explained his embarrassment. Had counted on picking up 
fishing vessel to buy fish for our table, but none available. 
This is his first trip to England since the war began. Been 
laid up idle in the Seine on account of the war, but ship now 
chartered by Red Cross Society to make regular trips, of 
which this is the first. It is not a passenger ship. 

The shores of France are now visible. 

Next day, noon. Held up by heavy fog all night in 
harbor of Le Havre with anchor out. Get to Rouen to- 
night at seven, and probably disembark motor to-morrow 
morning, and get off to Paris. Lord Brassey’s yacht is in 
the river a few miles behind us—the celebrated “Sunbeam,” 
likewise on Red Cross mission. 
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Paris. ‘This isn’t going to be a long letter. Got here 
about five. Had no end of trouble getting a permit t, 
motor from Rouen to Paris—all owing to interference of 
British consul here. This war has evidently furnished him 
the chance of his life to become important. Of course, he 
may have been fed up with casual English wanting moto; 
permits, but he could have distinguished the difference 
between that and real Red Cross. I finally got interested 
in me a French military officer who happened to be a deputy 
as well, and used to cutting red tape. It took from seven 
till eleven to fight this out. 

At the gates of Paris, I could hardly advance through the 
crowd, all with their noses in the air watching an encounter 
between German aeroplanes and French ones rising to drive 
them away. ‘Twenty bombs were dropped, but only half a 
dozen people killed. 

Hospital people very nice. I go there again to-morrow 
at nine and see the director, who is not in to-day. I shall 


be always accompanied by a stretcher-man on my trips, they 
tell me. 


It’s strange that I don’t write to you more fully. I am 
certainly having thoughts enough pressing upon me. I can't 
just formulate them. I have been handling wounded to- 
day. Only the most badly wounded; no gaiety about them 
nor trying to carry it off jestingly. One man with his jaw 
all shot away, . . . another with lock-jaw, and pretty inevi- 
table end. And another bled so horribly in the ambulance, 
the stretcher soaked through and dripping on the floor. 
And as I bend over them lying low on their stretchers on 
the ground, their eyes alone move to follow what is going 
on. ‘Terrified eyes, as your dog might look if he were bound 
hand and foot and passed among a lot of strangers. | 
think, too, I see a kind of home-sickness in their faces, and 
they sometimes moan. It takes forty minutes from our 
hospital to the Aubervilliers station, where we go for them. 
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It takes us down the Champs-Elysées and the rue de la 
Paix and the whole length of the long rue La Fayette, and 
then the horrible cobble-stones continue for miles—the kind 
we hate so about Paris, the very worst! And with some of 
them, every bigger bump calls out a moan. As I drive, 
I am all on edge at sight of each “cassis” that I know must 
make the ambulance rock and jar. And then, too, it must 
be the locality of some cemetery: all our way towards the 
further end, it is a constant succession of funerals, each with 
its paltry little group of followers. All the time it seems, 
I must have one hand off the steering-wheel in order to take 
off my hat for the moment’s respect to the dead. 

At this station, the trains of wounded passing south have 
to stop. ‘They wait for a few hours for re-dressing of the 
wounds—sometimes four parallel tracks occupied—and then 
the men get moved on, washed and refreshed, to some other 
part of France. Only those among them who prove to be 
too hopelessly bad to continue the journey are taken out and 
given to one of us half-dozen ambulances. We never know 
what we are to get—many times nothing. We enter 
through big iron gates, and in the crowd peering through, 
I often see uniformed Red Cross nurses trying in vain to 
pass the sentinels. It took a whole half-day with all the 
hardest efforts of the very heads of our hospital to get my 
papers in order; and without the proper papers, no one can 
get anywhere near to these scenes. No one can go even into 
our hospital. I keep thinking and thinking about what can 
be done finally to secure some work here for you, but till I 
find it you must not think of coming on. Unless you can be 
useful, Paris is too awful! I get up at seven and start off in 
the ambulance with my stretcher-man, who by the way is a 
shirt-maker—with a yellow beard and an expansive nature. 
With a pause for lunch, I finish between six and seven. 


It’s getting bedtime for me. I “dine” in the hotel—that 
is, a little table is rigged up in a corner behind a screen of 
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what is normally the reading-room, for the big restaurant 
where we used to see so many millionaire Americans j 
closed, dark, and cold. A nondescript from Switzerland ip 
sloppy gray clothes brings me in first soup, and then , 
platter of some kind of meats in a general mess of carrots 
and what-not, and that is dinner. No “petits pains” are 
allowed by law to be made—just plain “pain de ménage.” 

An Englishwoman in an elaborate Red Cross uniform 
came to our hospital to-day while I was there. She had the 
incredibly bad French of the stage caricatures—the cop- 
stantly recurring “moi” in two well-rounded distinct sy|- 
lables. The gist of her plaint was that she and about a 
dozen others, sent by the Red Cross Society, had been here 
now more than a fortnight and never allowed to get even 
near to a wounded soldier. For order has gone forth that 
the number of wounded in Paris must be reduced; with the 
Germans only sixty miles away it is not wise to clutter up 
the city with extra mouths to feed. 

Here is my day to-day. Got up at seven. Forty minutes 
drive to the Gare de Pantin. As soon as we arrived, the 
officer in charge greeted us: “Il y en a pour vous ce matin! 
Des bien graves. Prenez ces deux la, et vous pourrez avoir 
encore deux autres si vous revenez vite.” So we took two 
and returned before noon for the others. Another ambu- 
lance was just about getting them then, but we insisted on 
the promise made us and won—with considerable heated 
argument, and now a subsequent letter from another indig- 
nant hospital written to our directress. But my work is that 
of the “tout” of the hotel omnibus when summer guests are 
scarce. I hate going into the details of these horrible scenes, 
and I think soon I shall omit them in writing to you. It 
is all that even I can stand. The top stretcher is put in 
first—fairly easily, head-first. That leaves about three or 
four feet of clearance under it to the floor of the car. Into 
this now I crawl and approach the back door, crouching and 
stooping, and take the two handles of the next stretcher, 
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and lifting it as best I can, in this cramped position, I 
manage to scramble backwards with the load till I am right 
against the driver’s seat. Over this I get my legs somehow, 
and I am now bending right over the wounded man’s face 
so that my cheek almost touches his ears, and I look right 
down into his very eyeballs, almost in contact with my own. 
Then from my new stance on the seat, I reach down once 
more for the two handles and lift them back a foot or so 
farther and up into place, inserting myself all this time 
between his body and the body above in much less space 
than between the upper and lower berths on a sleeping- 
car—and stretchers are heavy, too. Then the anguish of 
the cobble-stones begins, gradually getting better as we get 
nearer the central parts of the town, but always having to 
fight my way past trams and through the crowded traffic 
and trying ever not to jar my wounded. 

To-day, at one bigger lurch and bump, there were loud 
cries of terror from inside and the shirt-maker and I at once 
got out and opened the curtains in the rear (and you can 
imagine the immediate crowd pushing up on the curb). 
The man in the upper stretcher was moaning and calling 
out in terror, “Ma jambe est tombée!” and there it was truly 
fallen off the stretcher and hanging down over the side. 
His trouser-leg had been long since cut away, and the flesh 
was bare. The knee looked just the shape, color, and size 
of a big green watermelon, and over the whole limb he had 
lost power of control. We put it back, covered it, and went 
on. We got him to the hospital at half past twelve. When 
I came back from lunch at two, the leg was already ampu- 
tated at the thigh. Gangrene! He does not know it yet. 
Thinks it has been merely re-bandaged, and they had kept 
him from lifting the cover to have a look. 

Another poor chap was given to us on his stretcher, lying 
on his belly instead of his back, so that I did not see his face 
all the time I was crawling over him in the way I have 
described. I was told he was very bad with wounds in the 
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back. Just as I took my seat to start, his head right behind 
me turned to the light and he began struggling and working 
with his hands. I stopped the noise of the motor so as tp 
hear his speech, and leaned over him with some encouraging 
words (words that get so hackneyed as I repeat them to each 
different one!) when he succeeded in his struggles and 
hauled out of his pocket—a German three-mark piece and 
asked me how many francs it was worth! Then succeeded 
a miserable little cheap silver watch, and he laid the two 
underneath his chin and related to me that he had passed 
his bayonet through and through their owner. I saw him 
some hours later in the ward in bed between nice white sheets. 
and he was excited in telling me of a new discovery he had 
made: the watch was a French make and he opined the 
“Boche” had come by it by looting, and he was delighted 
to be the means of bringing it back to France. Poor fellow, 
he is to have a big operation to-morrow. There are about 
a hundred and twenty wounded in the hospital now, instead 
of three hundred as there should be. My ambulance is the 
only one it has. 


I went to the Gare de Pantin early with the shirt-maker 
colleague who always accompanies me. We got two “tres 
graves” at once, as we were the only ambulance there. We 
hurried back, and I took the shirt-maker to lunch at a cab- 
driver’s restaurant, and by noon we were all ready starting 
back on the second trip. Waited there for about two hours, 
watching minor operations and washings of wounds of men 
to be put back into the train—six big surgical tables in the 
bare dirty train-shed working in a row simultaneously under 
six chief surgeons and innumerable assistants and nurses. 
I finally got two more “grands blessés.” One of the earlier 
ones had asked us to telephone his family who happened to 
live in Paris, and in the afternoon I went and fetched them 
and brought them to the wounded man’s bedside. To avoid 
fatiguing him they were only allowed five minutes, but I 
stopped to talk with them longer—the man’s mother, his 
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wife, and his little girl. I had to do some repairs on the 
motor, so we made no further trip. I passed over two hours 
wandering among the wards, watching wounds being dressed 
and talking at different bedsides. 

But the sights are horrible! And such suffering, when 
wounds are dressed and pus drawn off! Gangrene is the 
constantly recurring thing. I told you how they had to 
whittle off the man’s arm piece by piece, paring off more 
and more each day. One man I sit beside has gangrene of 
the mouth, and he too has to be whittled at. It’s too horrible 
to relate. My man with the knee like a watermelon is very 
low but still alive. One of those I brought in this morning 
had his foot already cut off this afternoon, but does not yet 
know it. The boy with the red cheeks and the nice mouth 
who joked with me yesterday about the cigarettes is still 
living, but “perdu.” I talked for a full half-hour with a 
wounded officer in one of the wards. He was very interest- 
ing. One remarkable case is a rather psychopathic one, a 
tall handsome copper-colored man from some African con- 
tingent. His wounds are healing well, but he refuses to 
eat. Yesterday I went out and bought him a beautiful tall 
jar of preserved plums and some fruit tarts, but could not 
tempt him. One boy was so gratifyingly much better to- 
night, it caused me areal joy. When I saw him Wednesday 
night, he had just been horribly operated upon—several ribs 
cut out and one lung engaged—unconscious and breathing 
from a sack of oxygen with horrible loud gasping. I 
thought he was dying then and there. To-day he is hungry 
and having a good supper to-night. He smiled sympa- 
thetically at me when I told him his fried fish looked so good, 
it was making me hungry for dinner—a result which the 
poor tepid mess was certainly not producing upon me. 
There are a dozen or so of individual cases I know and who 
know me, but my stupidity is such a great barrier. I get 
them so confused, and I remember them so much more 
poorly than they remember me who brought them there. 

I talked a while with some German wounded to-day at 
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the station, but hated to be overheard by others speaking 
the unfortunate language The South Germans were just 
nice simple peasants. One who said he lived near Berliy 
was quite different, and extremely unsympathetic in his 
ways. “You wanted to come to Paris,” I said to him, 
“well, here you are!’ and I carefully translated my little 
speech to the French people around. At first I brough} 
them every morning a certain quantity of chocolate and 
cigarettes but I have hit on something now that they like 
much better; I take them every morning a hundred copies 
of the morning paper, the “Matin,” and they read it almost 
gluttonously after their long stay in the trenches without 
much definite news. 


No wounded at station to-day at all; no train came 
through except a small one with twenty-five wounded of 
whom four were Germans. None for us. No need to 
return till three o’clock, and probably none then. So dif- 
ferent from yesterday when we had two long trains full, 
side by side. And we went especially early to-day, too. 
Lunching under the Grand HoOtel, on the corner, leisurely 
but not outdoors. Cold and raw to-day, but not raining. 
Later.—I have had not a single wounded man all day. 
Only one train came in, and no cases grave enough for 
us—although the label on one poor chap bore the words, 
“double pneumonia complicated with quinzy.” He lay on 
the straw in the cold station for several hours and was 
then put back into the train. We hear there is another 
station used now for the purpose, and we are going to try 
it to-morrow—somewhere near St. Germain. Nobody ever 
knows when they are to come nor where. We waited pretty 
much all day to-day at the station, but it was very interest- 
ing talking to the wounded on the one little train that came, 
which stopped for some reason from six in the morning 
till five in the afternoon. I talked again with German 
wounded, but I hated to be heard doing it. I make them 
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always the same little sermon—if they are South Germans, 
for if they are Prussians, I have learned to leave them 
alone—I say I am American and that we and all the civilized 
world do not hate them but merely Prussia and the Kaiser, 
and hope to deliver them from these evils like delivering 
Mexico from Huerta. 

My little bright-faced chap with the little blonde mous- 
tache is no more. I went to his room to-night to see him 
again, and on his door was the familiar sign saying his room 
was being disinfected (as is always done after a death). 
The man whose knee was like a watermelon had his room in 
the same passageway, and his door bears the same sign. His 
body was taken away this morning, and I met his poor 
weeping wife and his mother and two children. That is 
the part I simply cannot bear. There is no talk for the 
moment of my being able to get to the fighting line, but I 
hope to arrange it later. 


I have been at the stations very much all day. This morn- 
ing I went alone and got two—one an officer (who finally 
got a taxi, not needing a stretcher) and the other a man 
with one side of his face pretty much shot away. He did 
not want to go on the stretchers, however, (for some reason 
they always try if possible to avoid it) and sat by my side 
with his enormous bandages all covering his head, and we 
drove together thus all through the crowded “Place de 
l’Opéra” in the midst of great staring of the people. Gan- 
grene had set in, and I suppose parts of his face are all 
putrid. These cases of gangrene, even before death comes, 
are often much more advanced cases of dissolution than the 
ordinary body that has been dead for hours. I suppose I 
must stop sickening you with these details. 

This afternoon I went to the railway station with the shirt- 
maker. There was a train of six hundred wounded arrived, 
but the inspection had been made north of Paris and the 
“trés graves” all taken to the hospital at Creil; so we got 
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none. But I stayed waiting for another train until that one 
had left, and wandered in and out among the six hundred. 
Then nine big motor hotel-omnibuses drove into the station 
from some remote point without railway connection. They 
were marked “Hotel Splendide” and “Hotel Beau Site.” 
ete. I found out the omnibuses all came originally from 
Aix-les-Bains—but were requisitioned away from there 
long ago. Some way the wounded in those busses seemed 
to be more terrible than the others; I have grown so used 
to the trains full of stretchers, each in its rack, eighteen to 
each freight car, that they no longer appal me, but wounded 
lying in a hotel bus made me gasp. ‘They were all terribly 
bad, and had to be put on stretchers at once, but they were 
not bad enough to be given us, and they were tucked away 
in the long train. 

One’s sympathies are so incalculable. In the midst of all 
the deaths and butcherings, one little incident to-day more 
nearly brought the tears to my eyes than any other. A 
soldier ill with bronchitis—but such a bronchitis!—had been 
able to eat nothing for four days, and scarcely able to 
stand—deliberately hid and let the train go off without him! 
I came upon him an hour or so afterwards stretched in the 
straw, thé only one in all the great long gloomy train-shed. 
He seemed so weak I went to one of the doctors and asked 
if I couldn’t have him for us. The doctor was furious at 
him, and at me for cutting in. Said it was the man’s own 
fault and he would have to lie there till to-morrow, and 
another train, and ordered me to leave him alone. But I 
went back when the doctor was gone and talked with him, 
piqued by curiosity. The man fairly broke down and, as 
well as his awful cold and weakness would let him, he 
explained. He was perfectly crazy to see his wife, and she 
lives in Paris. Nothing else mattered. Being at last in the 
same town, he couldn’t get in the train that was to take him 
away. I got her address from him, but it was just the very 
other end of Paris. I couldn’t take my ambulance away 
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from its duty and go fetch her. So I tried to get a taxi 
and pay the driver well to fetch her, but there were no 
taxis in all that remote part of town. I did feel so sorry 
for the man and kept thinking: suppose it was me, 
wretchedly ill and ready to give all the world for a glimpse 
of you! I was so desperate that I rushed out in the street 
and stopped a prosperous-looking touring-car passing by, 
occupied by a rather nice-looking man and woman, and had 
a good deal of trouble getting them to listen at first, but 
finally got them interested and speeding off rapidly to the 
address, to fetch the wife for one little glimpse of the poor 
chap—and I arranged with a nurse for letting her in the 
station gates when she came. Ill find out from her to- 
morrow how it succeeded. 




















I am turning my back on the first bright, sunny day we 
have had, and my first whole morning off duty, in order to 
write you a line. But it is no great credit for me. I tried 
to walk up the boulevards, but soon had enough. Paris is ~ 
not entertaining now. Moreover, I planned to “faire la 
grasse matinée,” but I awoke, bang! at seven, just on the 
dot of my usual hour and couldn’t get to sleep again, 
although generally I have the devil’s own time trying to do 
anything else! 

I feel strong as an ox this morning and fit as a glove. 
I am learning a queer thing about human nature; horrible 
situations cannot depress anyone constantly. Something 
subconscious soon refuses to carry the different messages 
and your enjoyments go on. The exceptions are people 
who think it should be the other way and insist on acting it 
out, like with her twenty years of widow’s veil. Last 
night I had the saddest episode I have had yet—and not 
entirely the horridness of the physical wounds either. I 
think for a few moments there were half of us in a group 
of a dozen who were working hard not to break out sobbing. 
Yet two hours afterwards, three of us were as gay at dinner 
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table as any ordinary time. I understand now how surgeons 
and clergymen can come from a deathbed and go to a jolly 
dinner afterwards. Fortunately nature arranges it that w ay, 

My letters have probably given you the impression that 
all my days here are plunged in an unsmiling grief. But 
that is all false. At the railway stations during the hours 
of work for all the doctors and the nurses in the surgical 
shed, there is nothing but tenderness and sympathy in our 
minds—-and sadness. But as the long lines of them finally 
get shortened and shortened, and the last remaining poor 
wretch gets carried off to his place in the train—then 
suddenly there is joking and horse-play, and a flood of 
chattering and sociability. 

Every morning when I arrive at the “Gare de Pantin,” 
if there is no train of wounded on hand, I go through the 
most interminable succession of hand-shaking with “toutes 
ces dames,” and if I leave fifteen minutes after, then it has 
to be done all once again! Some are “dames du monde” 
and some are of the poorest, but in their uniforms it’s 
impossible to tell which is which. Last night at dinner I 
sat next to a lady with a beautiful “collier de perles” and 
handsome evening gown, and her husband a charming man 
in the diplomatic service—and I was stupified to realize it 
was one of the nurses at the hospital. She had experience 
in nursing, and, thanks to her husband’s position, she was 
able to secure a place as nurse in our hospital. She works 
every day from eight A. M. till seven P. M., and never sits 
down once all day. She was “on a bust” last night, but 
had to be on duty this morning! Never a day off! And 
nothing known of the English system of certain hours 
devoted to a walk outdoors! 


J’ai bien diné au café de la Paix. J’ai commis un gros 
crime ce matin, mais cela n’empéche pas que je viens de 
déjeuner bien au café de la Paix! Voici comment la chose 
s'est passée: (What “chose” is passed? you say; but w ait!) 
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My work this morning was a more cheerful one than 
usual. I had dismounted all my scaffolding for holding 
the stretchers, and my ambulance was once again an omni- 
bus. with benches along each side. I had five convalescent 
soldiers to take away to their place of departure from Paris, 
after weeks in our hospital. I did not take them to their 
place of departure from Paris—et voilA mon crime! Mais 
je m’en suis confessé depuis 8 Madame notre directrice, et 
apres avoir longuement réfléchi, elle m’a répondu, “Eh bien, 
Monsieur Copland, vu que vous étes un etranger on pourra 
toujours dire que vous vous étes trompé de chemin dans 
cette grande ville de Paris!” 

We waited in the courtyard of the hospital and Madame 
la directrice shook hands with four of my convalescents and 
repeated words of cheer and good voyage; but “General 
Pau” did not come nor could be found. And Madame la 
directrice repeated words of cheer and good voyage for a 
full quarter of an hour till finally a “boy skoot” found 
“General Pau” (like his namesake, now with only one arm) 
deep in the recesses of other wards, insisting on saying 
thanks and shaking his one hand with all “ces dames” who 
had been so levely tohim. “General Pau” was lovable—and 
“impayable,” and he won me at once. No, “General Pau” 
had never seen Paris, having lived all his life in Bordeaux, 
where he is a stone-cutter, but if there was one thing more 
than another he did want to see, it was Paris; and for six 
weeks he had flattened his face against the windows of his 
ward trying to see all of Paris that would pass by the little 
narrow street outside. Four in all of my five had never 
seen Paris, and after to-day stood little chance of ever 
doing so. 

So I committed my crime, and if it is ever known more 
widely, my Red Cross career is over. For I took two of 
those men on my driver’s seat beside me and the other two 
had good seats at the open door behind, and I took them 
such a “joy ride.” All round the boulevards: stopped in 
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the Place du Carrousel and had them descend to see the 
straight view past the Obelisk to the Arc de Triomphe at 
the end, and pointed the place of the Guillotine on the Place 
de la Concorde, and showed them the big tomb where 
Napoleon lay under the Invalides. 


I have half a day off to-day. It’s a gorgeous day, but 
the boulevards make no call to me these times; and I’ve 
come in to use my typewriter on you. I’ve had no wounded 
at all for several days. Of course I have been among a 
plenty of wounded—the scenes at the railway station con- 
tinue about as I have described them to you. It was silly 
of me at first to write to you all the horrors of my hospital 
experiences. Professional hospital people don’t come home 
to dinner with tales of the morning’s work! I'll try to think 
of some pleasanter features for you. 

Yes, the soldier homesick for his wife was able to see her 
that night. The next morning one of the nurses who passed 
the night in the train-shed told me that late in the evening 
the nice people whom I picked up in the passing automobile 
brought the wife and the little baby, and the couple just 
sobbed and sobbed half between delight at meeting and 
sorrow of parting—but that the soldier took the train early 
in the morning so much better in health, and able to eat 
for the first time! 

Another happier experience yesterday morning: you 
know I always try to keep track subsequently of all those 
that I have brought in my ambulance. Well, I found two 
of them whom I had supposed of course long since dead, 
and it gave me such a queer shock. The first one was the 
one that I think I told you about—a poor fellow with half 
of his face shot away, and the rest of it far gone with 
gangrene. He signified he would not go on a stretcher, but 
insisted on sitting beside me on the driver’s seat. He was 
at once put into one of the single rooms by himself that 
are so easy to fumigate and that tell the tale at once of 
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what the surgeons think of a man’s chances! There were 
two or three funerals every day just about that time from 
the hospital, and I had formed the impression he was one 
of them. Yesterday I came across him being rolled down 
one of the corridors under the influence of chloroform, and 
I learned that he had obstinately refused to die, and that 
he is now saved. 

I wrote you a hurried note the other day to tell of the 
joy ride I gave in the ambulance to the stone-cutter from 
Bordeaux when I should have taken him only to his point of 
departure from Paris. How he had wanted all his life to see 
Paris and was now leaving without having seen it, and how 
I gave him the forbidden joy ride round the boulevards, 
sitting beside me with his “un bras de moins” in his empty 
sleeve. But I had to stop my note too hurriedly, and I 
didn’t tell the most touching part of the story: what he 
said to me when I left him—‘“On me gate jusqu’a la fin!” 
This poor stone-mason, called from his family and his poor 
work, thrown into a hell of ten weeks of fighting in trenches, 
sent back with only one arm, so that he can never be a 
stone-mason again, could only find thoughts to thank “toutes 
ces dames” at the hespital for having been so good to him. 
And ravished by the marvellous drive I gave him—‘‘On 
me gate jusqu’a la fin!’ Not a word nor a feeling of 
reproach—just actual joy at the privilege given him to 
sacrifice himself in this struggle of civilization against 
barbarism. “On me gate jusqu’a la fin!” 

Now here is the situation of my work just now: There 
are no wounded to take to my hospital at all just these 
days. But we keep going to the stations so that we shan’t 
be forgotten when there come to be some. Every hospital 
in town is in the same way. My hospital is especially lucky 
in that for the past two weeks the shirt-maker and I have 
managed to get much more than our share. I have no 
longer any doubt that it is from military precautions that 
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are quite justifiable. The danger of the Germans besieg- 
ing Paris is not yet gone. Yesterday I drove for miles 
among throngs of soldiers constructing great deep trenches, 
roofed over with boards and covered with great layers of 
earth on top of that. I passed great corps of men erecting 
entanglements of barbed wire. All this was within twenty 
miles of Paris. That shows what possibilities there are of 
a siege of Paris still taking place. Remote possibilities. 
perhaps, but possibilities. 

Here’s how I came to be outside of Paris yesterday, and 
behind all these scenes of trenches and barbed wire: The 
hospital had a telephone message of a wounded soldier jn 
a little village just this side of Meaux (where the fighting 
was on the Marne). He had been in this little “hospice” 
ever since the Battle of the Marne, as I understand it. His 
case was beyond the powers of the local surgeon. He 
needed an operation beyond the resources of the little 
“hospice.” Gangrene had declared itself in the calf of the 
leg on Monday, and yesterday’s message spoke of it spread- 
ing to the thigh. Soon Monday the shirt-maker and I gave 
up going to the railway station and set about getting a 
permit to yo to these forbidden regions. I could write a 
whole long letter on the experiences we had in not getting 
it, the long waits in antechambers of successive degrees of 
the military hierarchy, till finally we got to the top. General 
Février, a type from the stage of a vaudeville general! His 
mouth full of “’cré nom d’un nom!” et cetera. Suffice it 
that we did not get the permit. Next day Monsieur —— 
went at it by another way—a letter from a friendly Senateur 
Humber to the head of the “état major du gouverneur de 
Paris,” by a fluke that did get it—how, nobody has since 
been able to explain. That gave us permission to go to the 
hospice in question, but not to bring a wounded man back 
to Paris. But we consulted together and determined to put 
him in the upper stretcher away under the roof of the 
ambulance and smuggle him back to Paris. So we went 
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through the various sentinels and arrived at the little village 
(over a bridge that had been destroyed the days before the 
Battle of the Marne, and its fine old arches now lying prone 
‘n the stream replaced by a hideous set of red iron girders), 
and found the poor wounded fellow had been taken away 
three hours before by a member of his family who had just 
succeeded on that same day in getting influence enough to 
have him removed to another military hospital of the region 
of greater resources—but not even then into Paris! Our 
drive was awfully interesting, and I now know what trenches 
look like, and how soldiers build them, and how barbed wire 
isrigged! I must stop. 


Just a little line to pass a half hour and to try to change 
my thoughts. I have had too much hospital on an empty 
stomach! ——————, coming from London, has brought 
another ambulance—when our own can find nothing these 
days to do! I don’t think it worth while going to the rail- 
way station at all to-day; there are simply no more wounded 
to be had till new orders come in. Boulogne is getting a 
thousand a day, and soon they will just have to let them 
into Paris—especially in view of the daily progress reported 
in steadily pushing back the “Boches” out of France. Then 
we will get the general run of all kinds of wounded, and 
not solely these distressing “grands blessés.” 


You are to visualize me dining always in what is normally 
the reading-room of the hotel. Marble floor and precious 
cold to the feet. A few screens cut off one end; there I 
dine. You may see me to-night facing two strange ladies, 
chewing chillily like myself, and about as silent. Evidently 
English; both of them of the “queer” type of Miss . 
Certainly hospitally-minded or some form of philanthropy. 

“Don’t you find Paris rather dull?” 

“Don’t you ladies find Paris rather dull?” 

“Isn’t Paris rather gloomy for you two ladies?” 

49 
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“Gloomy?” Rather too easily familiar; “dull” js mor. 
conventional! I chew in scansion to all these phrases, eed 
utter nothing. But at last I am off! I rather think wha: 
I did say was: “Don’t Paris find you two ladies rather 
dull?” I told them my anecdotes, and they told me their 
longings—to do something to help. And how they simply 
couldn’t do it here in Paris. They evidently have no end 
of money, and a corps of trained nurses in their pay to turn 
loose whenever allowed. They have been about Paris qj 
day, seeing military and Red Cross authorities. Nothing 
doing here. They go on to Boulogne to-morrow to see jf 
better chance there. 

Oh! Too utterly cold here in my room—no fire possible. 
I am going out for a little walk to see Paris by night. 

Later.—Nonie, nonie! No more Paris by night for me. 
I went the length of the rue de la Paix. Ritz Hotel lighted 
up—my waiter says forty people there! Then by the Café 
de la Paix and back by our old beer-restaurant “Tourtel’s,” 
(feebly lighted, with a couple of figures discernible eating— 
no pianist now) past “Maxim’s” (curtains drawn as ever, 
but I wager not much vice there now!) round by the Ministry 
of War, with the long snaky luminous finger projected up 
into the sky, groping between two clouds for a “Taube!” 
back down the deserted rue de Rivoli under the arcades. 
Rain, of a feeble kind, evident when you cross the streets. 
A few young men I overtook, but mostly talking with Italian 
or Argentine accent, I could notice—all others gone to the 
war. Chilly and disconsolate looking, one daughter of vice 
standing under an awning—the ostrich plume on her hat 
dejected and out-of-curl. Nonie; Nonie! 

Good night; I go to bed to get warm. 


I went to the station in the ambulance with ———— and 
talked with “toutes ces dames” for a while and came away 
finally “bredouille.” “Ces dames” are very nice. There Is 
one just like Mrs. — , awfully good sort. She loves 
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the nigger troops—a real infatuation for them. They are 
killing, with their cheerfulness and their limited French. 
All teeth and smiles under most ghastly bandages and blood. 
Their great expression, always recurring, is “y a bon!” 
Any good news, or anything good to eat, or a pleasing 
extermination of a “Boche” in combat, always elicits the 
inevitable “y a bon!’ This morning there were two 
wounded “Boche” prisoners in a third-class carriage with 
half a dozen wounded French soldiers—and all obviously on 
the best of terms with one another, and no sentinel stationed 
outside the car as is usually the case. I suppose the sentinel 
had climbed in and joined in the social life inside. 


I take my convalescents to put flowers on graves at two- 
thirty. This morning I made a few little visits to certain 
of the wounded ones in their wards. One case is so strange. 
He hasn’t a scratch on him—not wounded at all, but he is 
“perdu”! He was near an explosion of an “obus,” and the 


concussion of the air paralyzed him from the breast down. 
So not only is he insensible to every thing below that point, 
but all his processes of digestion are impaired, and as a result 
he has a fever of forty degrees and is dying. He does not 
know it. I was assuring him this morning in all ignorance 
that his paralysis would gradually begin to recede lower and 
lower till only his toe-nails would finally be affected. I 
always try to say encouraging things to them, hoping for 
benefit of suggestion. 


The day broke bright and blue, but it has sombred in one 
thing after another, the last blow being the bitterest. To 
begin with I ventured to go out with only my stick, and it 
promptly came on to rain; then I went to the two railway 
stations, and our chances of ever getting more wounded 
soldiers seemed even worse than ever; the third blow came 
in the “Etablissement Duval.” The “Tripes 4 la Mode de 
Caen” were “finies.” The aproned little hussy shot out her 
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reply so glibly, although a woman at my same little table 
manifestly was engaged in eating some right then. But jt 
seemed she had arranged to arrive just before that critica] 
moment when “Tripes 4 la Mode de Caen” gave out. A 
hot wave of anger flushed over me at first; this dish seemed 
always to be just “fini!” But I reasoned with myself. | 
had tripe yesterday; I had had tripe the day before. 
Perhaps it was just as well. There was “Téte de Veau,” 
It really wasn’t tripe day for me. But I have long since 
ceased to keep count of that—there is something about tripe 
that I cannot resist. I have long since ceased to alternate. 
The woman sitting opposite me spoke French to the waitress 
fluently but there was an untidiness about her letter “r” that 
betokened English, and a wateriness about her eye that | 
thought betokened liquor. She was aged, and—for all the 
world!—she was “‘Sairey Gamp.” She ate her tripe flaunt- 
ingly. And she ate it voluptuously—not sectioning it with 
knife or fork, but rolling it omelette-wise about her fork, like 
an Italian with macaroni; and I followed each mouthful 
with my hungry eyes, and opened my own mouth slightly 
each time, and thrilled at her dexterity as when I watch an 
automobile being lowered into the open hatchway of a ship! 

“Ces dames” at the railway station this morning intro- 
duced me to one of the “brancardiers,” and added that he 
was a Catholic priest. He had a full beard like the others, 
trimmed to a point so that he looked like some of the statues 
on the tombs of’ the popes in St. Peter’s of the time when 
popes wore beards. But what with his scarlet breeches and 
“pioupiou” uniform, he was just like all the other soldiers 
there; he hadn’t been made even a “corporal.” He was 
very intelligent and I found pleasure in talking with him 
for some time. He had just become an “infirmier”; having 
been fighting in the trenches previously, for it seems there 
is no distinction before the law now for priests. I asked 
him about atrocities, but he had seen none himself. Then 
my shirt-maker spoke up. The one day he went out without 
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me, in a new automobile with the chauffeur, he had taken 
home from a railway station an officer “de trois galons,” 
which means a major. The major had related to him a 
story—thus: He found in his ranks an elderly man whom 
he had known in private life, living near Péronne. The 
man asked for service where he would be in charge of 
(jerman prisoners, and the major, little thinking, gave him 
whatever he was in a position to obtain for him; for he was 
sorry for him on account of his terrible and recent grief which 
the man related to him. The first day that the man found 
himself in the presence of five German prisoners lying 
wounded on their stretchers, he took out a five-chambered 
revolver and shot every one of them—right in the Gare du 
Nord! His grief was as follows: his daughter had been 
horribly mutilated right before his eyes, and worse than 
murdered right before his eyes, by five German soldiers. 


Just a word—to tell -you I am leaving Paris for good. 
To-night! There has been actually nothing for me to do 
here for a week or so. Arrangements have been made by 
the Central Red Cross organization for it to deliver to the 
various hospitals the few wounded soldiers allowed to stop 
off in Paris, and thus put a stop to the undignified scramble 
for them in which the shirt-maker and I have been succeed- 
ing so brilliantly above our compeers. 

I have got now a more important mission. Am to go 
throughout Brittany and Normandy visiting one by one 
all the principal towns, inquiring into the needs of existing 
hospitals that can be supplied from England, and discover- 
ing any possible sites for establishing new hospitals, staffed 
and financed by English people, but entirely for the French 
wounded. The English “Tommies” have come to be so 
abundantly provided for that the English are beginning to 
devote themselves to helping the French. Am off to-night. 
Good night! 





HOME RULE FOR AMERICAN CITIES 


By Henry H. Curran 


HE hurricane of September, 1900, will long be dis- 

tinguished from its sister furies because of the good 
that accompanied the evil in its wake. Born of the simmer. 
ing seas of the tropics, this scourge of two-fold errand, 
sweeping up from the Gulf of Mexico with the speed of 
white heat, hurled its whole force upon the barrier of the 
Texas coast. The city of Galveston, squarely in its path, 
was well-nigh obliterated. A wall of water reached the 
very vitals of the town, taking toll of six thousand lives and 
property in the millions before it fell back into the Gulf. A 
chaos of wrecked churches, schoolhouses, and dwellings, 
burned or demolished, told the tale of ruin. At high- 
water mark, a rim of paved streets fallen deep into the earth 
fixed the farthest milestone of the invader’s progress. That 
was fifteen years ago. Now, as soldiers’ monuments mark 
battle-fields grown green again, the people of Galveston 
have set up their own white shaft of peace. Out of the wel- 
ter of a hurricane has come a city government so effective 
that its new-hewn form has been copied the country over. 
It was in Galveston, as a direct result of the hurricane of 
1900, that the “commission” form of city government came 
into being. How does it work? Can it do for the larger 
cities what it seems to be doing for the smaller? 

As the courts appoint a receiver to revive a battered busi- 
ness concern, the citizens of Galveston, suiting the remedy 
to the need, fixed upon the simplest possible form of admin- 
istrative engine. The extraordinary power of a receiver, 
vested in one man, was duplicated in the grant of power 
given to five men for the exhuming of Galveston. In its 
contrast with the governmental notions of that day, the 
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operation was almost surgical. That five men, sitting now 
as an elective commission, should wield the whole power of 
the city’s government was revolutionary. When the five 
commissioners took office, they embodied in their own per- 
sons the traditional mayor, board of aldermen, comptroller, 
tax assessors and collectors, as well as the head of every pos- 
sible executive department. The legislative and executive 
functions were inextricably mixed, in cheerful defiance of 
the fathers of 1787 and a century’s roll of new-born States. 
That a man could be at once alderman, police commissioner, 
fire commissioner, and the possessor of one vote in five on 
every broad question of municipal policy, caused careful 
citizens to shake their heads darkly and look to the skies for 
ill omens. As a mariner once chanted, upon surviving all 
his shipwrecked comrades by the elementary device of killing 
and eating them each in turn: 

Oh, I am a cook and a captain bold, 

And the mate of the Nancy brig, 


And a bo’sun tight, and a midshipmite, 
And the crew of the captain’s gig. 


With the exception of the mayor, who relapsed into a 
weakened solution known as “mayor-president,” each of 
his fellow commissioner§ administered a quarter-section of 
the city’s executive efforts. One managed finance and rev- 
enue, another fire and police, a third streets and public 
property, while the fourth became commissioner of water 
supply and sewers. The five sat together as the city’s legis- 
lature, with supreme power of ordinance-making as well as 
business management, and subject to no veto other than the 
far-off possibility of failure of re-election. This was cer- 
tainly as near to governmental surgery as could be imagined. 
But Galveston required surgery. Her gashes stared sky- 
ward in the embers and silt of a tortured city; her wounds 
lay deep in the financial ruin of her citizens. 

How the commission took hold of the shattered body poli- 
tic and brought it back to life and health is history. In two 
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years, the “Galveston experiment” had succeeded, and 
quickly has its success spread, that commission government 
for cities is to-day almost standard in the State of Texas; and 
three hundred and thirty-one cities, in forty of the forty- 
eight States in the Union, have now followed Galveston’s 
lead. Thus the hurricane of 1900. Nor has its force yet 
spent itself. It serves no purpose to balance nicely here the 
pros and cons of theory that have raged about the form 
of this experiment. Coming with a rush, it has stayed, and 
in the smaller cities it appears to succeed. Galveston 
boasted 36,000 souls, Houston 78,000. Later recruits 
include Denver, with a population of 213,000; Jersey City, 
with 267,000; and New Orleans, with 399,000. And now 
commission government has captured Buffalo, a city of half 
a million people. If Buffalo can thus govern herself, why 
not Boston, Chicago, San Francisco, and New York? The 
question is at the doorstep of every resident of a big city 
who has his city’s welfare at heart. The answer, so far as 
the big city is concerned, is “No!” 

Taking first the case of New York, as the extreme of the 
big cities, one may work back among the others. It will be 
enough to picture the task that would confront the first New 
York “commission.” Elected in 1915 by the suffrage of a 
million and a half of voters, the five men take over the reins 
of government on the first day of 1916. A city of nearly 
six million people awaits their administration. A_ net 
funded debt of almost a billion dollars provides the initial 
impost, and they discover that it costs nearly two hundred 
million dollars a year to run the town. There are 20,000 
school-teachers on the payroll, to care for the 800,000 
pupils; 11,000 policemen, 5,000 firemen, and 3,000 street 
cleaners add their quotas. In all, there are some 80,060 men 
and women to be managed by the five commissioners. They 
find they have taken over twenty-nine city departments, 
each of which was formerly administered by a commissioner 
or board appointed by the mayor. They have succeeded 
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not only the mayor but all his commissioners. Police, fire, 
health, education, parks, docks, street cleaning, water sup- 
ply, bridges, licenses,—these and a score more of subjects 
have fallen to the governing of the five. The harassing 
duties of the comptroller they have also inherited, as well as 
the paving, building, sewerage, and other tasks of the five 
borough presidents. Even the diverse duties of the cham- 
berlain and the coroners have entered the concentrated 
circle. Finally, the five new commissioners have completely 
absorbed the two deliberative boards of the city—the Board 
of Estimate and Apportionment and the Board of Alder- 
men. All of the business functions of the former, from 
assessing a hundred-foot sewer improvement to solving the 
transportation problem of a far-flung metropolis, have 
devolved upon these five newly-chosen officials. So also 
with the ordinance-making power of the city’s legislature, 
the Board of Aldermen. All laws of the kind that may be 
termed rules of conduct now proceed from the wisdom of 
the quintet who wield all power. 

There are 326 square miles of area and 577 miles of water 
front in New York. This urban monster has already 
become the greatest seaport and manufacturing city in the 
world, by actual count of tonnage and goods. Her people 
are second in number only to those of London, and she 
is fast threatening that city’s eminence as the financial 
centre of the world. Her assessed real estate value is 
$8,049,859,912; her humblest citizen shares an empire whose 
cost of government is six dollars a second. So much for a 
certain overpowering immensity that has come to this child 
of a new continent. Five men will do well to administer a 
corner of any such domain. 

Take now a condition that attaches to other great cities 
in the United States as well as to New York. As with the 
incident of mere size, the difference is only one of degree. 
Of the 4,766,883 people which the 1910 census found within 
the confines of New York’s five boroughs, 3,747,844, or 78.5 
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per cent, were whites of foreign birth or parentage, and of 
these 1,944,357, or 40.8 per cent of the whole, were actually 
foreign-born. They have come from everywhere. Eng- 
land, Scotland, Ireland, France, Germany, Norway, and 
Sweden,—each in turn has sent her millions through the Nar. 
rows, up the bay past the Statue of Liberty, and through 
the gates of Ellis Island into a new land. Italians, Rus- 
sians, and the Slavic nations of southeastern Europe have 
come last. Through all, the black men of Africa, taken by 
force in a distant past, have stayed and multiplied, and now 
the percolation of Asia’s yellow sons becomes increasingly 
insistent. The melting-pot of New York has swallowed 
these masses, just as the melting-pots of Boston, Chicago, 
St. Louis, and a dozen other cities, have been busy in the 
same task. It is in the cities—the great cities—that time 
is forging the American blend from all these raw materials. 
No sooner has the Irish or German immigrant of yesterday 
become the second generation of to-day, than the Italian 
and the Russian have come to take his place at the gate. 
In terms of nationality alone, the European gift becomes a 
crazy-quilt. In race, religion, prejudice, and precedent, the 
colors are even more awry. In New York, the Russian Jew 
of Hester Street is only a block away from Mulberry Bend’s 
Little Italy. A few minutes’ walk takes the Syrian of the 
Battery to Chinatown, and the Magyar of the East River 
cliffs reaches Fifth Avenue in five minutes. The black man 
of “San Juan Hill” is a stone’s throw from the “Great 
White Way,” and the Irishman of Varick Street finds only 
Greenwich Village and Chelsea between himself and the 
French quarter. Cheek by jowl, elbow to elbow, the nations 
and the generations nest a branch apart, and in the struggle 
for self-preservation fight, compete, inter-marry, and blend. 
Intense must be the task and desperate the effort of him who 
would essay to govern well here. For nowhere more that 
in these cities—the refuges of the oppressed—is it true that 
government must be by the consent of the governed, “of 
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the people, by the people, and for the people”; and what 
a people it is, to hitch to five commissioners by three 
prepositions! 

Indeed, one may not draw a panacea from a piece of 
paper, and commission government is as yet no more than 
a piece of paper, as applied to our larger cities. Lord Bryce 
has said that “the American Constitution is no exception to 
the rule that everything which has power to win the obedience 
and respect of men must have its roots deep in the past, and 
that the more slowly every institution has grown, so much 
the more enduring is it likely to prove.” Let the smaller 
cities wrestle with this “commission” medicine; what their 
bigger brethren need first is a little Home Rule—a house- 
hold remedy, as old as the hills, but ever denied to American 
cities. In England they have had this boon for eighty 
years, and on the Continent longer; but in America we are 
still where the English were prior to 1835, and our case has 
been worse. From the earliest days, American cities have 
beer: the football of capricious legislatures. In New York 
City, the very backbone of the local government has been 
warped this way and that until it has become so pliable 
that the corporate body is a thing of putty. The council 
government of the ’thirties was thrown overboard for the 
government by state boards that flourished in the ’fifties. 
This was followed by the concentration of the ‘sixties that 
exploded in the exposure of the Tweed “ring’”—a sort of 
commission government in itself. ‘Then came the modifica- 
tions of the Havemeyer legislation, followed by alternations 
of single and bicameral councils, and finally the resurrection 
of the state boards discarded fifty years before. 'Through- 
out this orgy of legal revolutions, the legislators at Albany 
have been peppering away at New York’s charter, year 
after year, with every variety of minor amendments, until 
it has lost all semblance of logic, shape, or continuity. “A 
thing of shreds and patches,” it stalks about, a handicap to 
government, a mystery to citizens, a mint to lawyers. 
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When the State’s commission of 1876, under the lead of 
William M. Evarts, made its report upon the causes for 
the misgovernment of cities, it found the main reason to be 
the legislature’s constant interference with local affairs. 
The following quotations from this report written nearly 
forty years ago hold true to-day: “This legislative inter. 
vention has necessarily involved a disregard of one of the 
most fundamental principles of republican government (the 
self-government of municipalities). . . . The repre. 
sentatives elected to the central [state] legislatures have not 
the requisite time to direct the local affairs of the munici- 
palities. . . . They have not the requisite knowledge of 
details . . . nor that sense of personal interest and personal 
responsibility to their constituents which are indispensable 
to the intelligent administration of local affairs. And yet 
the judgment of the local governing bodies in various parts 
of the State, and the wishes of their constituents, are liable 
to be overruled by the votes of legislators living at a distance 
of a hundred miles.” In 1888, Seth Low, writing for 
Lord Bryce’s book on “The American Commonwealth,’ 
remarked that “in the State of New York there is no gen- 
eral law touching the government of cities, and the habit 
of interference in the details of city action has become to the 
legislature almost a second nature.” 

In 1870, out of 808 bills passed at Albany, 212 were 
special bills relating to cities. In 1914, out of some 1,200 
bills introduced, 525 related to local communities; of these 
217 affected New York City alone. Not an angle or phase 
of local city life has escaped the attention of the Solons. 
“The People of the State of New York, represented in Sen- 
ate and Assembly” have “enacted” that Portchester may 
borrow money to repair a fire house, that village trustees 
may not sprinkle village streets, that Saratoga Springs may 
license dogs, and that Patrolman Campbell, who had been 
dismissed from the New York police force some years before 
for “shooting craps” on post, might be reinstated. ‘The 
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Massachusetts lawmakers have served their State by enact- 
ing that Beverly may re-locate a draw in the Essex bridge, 
that Boston may change the name of the Penitent Female 
Refuge, and that under certain conditions the good people 
of Edgartown may take eels from their oyster pond. The 
Virginia Representative now votes that R. H. Atkerson 
may erect a wharf on Chuckatuck Creek. In Wisconsin 
the dome of the state capitol looks down upon the giving of 
legislative permission to maintain bath-houses at Hicks 
Lake. These are some of the prerogatives that legislatures 
have said could not be trusted to the people of the cities. 
A year ago, to cap the climax, the New York State legisla- 
ture wrestled throughout the session with the question of 
taking from the New York City policeman his right to a 
court review of his sentence of dismissal from the force. 
This was easily the most engrossing measure of the session. 

If the cities were composed entirely of Filipinos, the 
guardianship of lily-white legislatures might be advanta- 
geous, although even Filipinos give rise to Congressional 
debates upon the rights of the governed. If the cities were 
only relatively incapable of self-government, they might 
still receive a grant of power that would compel them to 
“stew in their own juice” awhile, in the process of working 
out their civic salvation. Infant industries are presumed to 
receive less protection as they grow. That government of 
cities by their own citizens is no longer an infant industry, 
is the latest fact in American governmental development. 
The larger cities attest this fact along with the smaller. 
Boston has made her strides in playground extension, and 
Pittsburgh has waged its war against the “smoke nuisance.” 
Denver and Cleveland are known for their development of 
“city planning,” and with Philadelphia, have made marked 
progress in other spheres of city government. In other 
cities, such forward movements as the introduction of budget 
exhibits and hearings, disease prevention, and reduction of 
infant mortality have become common. 
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In New York itself, the largest of the cities and perhaps 
the most difficult of self-government, this renaissance ha: 
made the most spectacular strides. In 1902, the city 
emerged from the mire of a four-year saturnalia of incom. 
petence and corruption and set about putting its house jn 
order. From that time till the present, with occasiona] 
lapses in separated quarters, the progress has been steady, 
Leak after leak in the city’s expenditures has been plugged 
for all time. Payroll idlers have been sent packing, and 
their survivors encouraged to greater industry and efficiency, 
Higher ideals have been set for the whole city service. As 
each mayoralty administration, with all its great executive 
departments, has been better than the last, so each Board 
of Estimate and Apportionment has improved upon its 
immediate predecessor. ‘The local administration in the 
boroughs has kept pace, and it may safely be said that New 
York is at this moment better governed than at any time 
since Governor Nicolls gave the city its first charter, in 1665. 

Even the long-derided Board of Aldermen has finally 
come into its own, and to those who know the town nothing 
could be more indicative of the change that has come over it. 
Time was when the Board of Aldermen held a place of 
respect and even renown. When Governor Nicolls set the 
city up in business, he established a government of a mayor, 
five aldermen, and a sheriff, and such weighty matters as 
occupied the worthies of those days were passed upon by 
the aldermen. The halcyon days of the colonies continued 
through their placid generations the dignity and repose of 
these burghers, and it was not until well after the Revolu- 
tion that clouds began to gather in the aldermanic sky. The 
hurly-burly of a growing city wreaked its pains upon the 
aldermen as upon all the rest of the city’s government. 
While Tweed and his associates brought other city offices to 
their lowest depths of corruption in 1871, it was not until 
1884 that the aldermen reached low-water mark. In that 
year Jake Sharp bought a franchise for the running of 
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cable cars up and down Broadway, from Fourteenth Street 
to the Battery, at the rate of $20,000 an alderman. From 
that time on, it became the fashion of legislatures to clip 
the wings of the aldermen. Power after power was taken 
away and lodged elsewhere, and the occasional accident of 
a board of probity and ability was not enough to check the 
despoiling. When the clock struck 1914, the job-lot duties 
that remained to the aldermen gave little incentive to the 
right kind of effort. 

As New York City prospers, however, in spite of the 
millstone of its charter deformity, so the 1914-15 Board of 
Aldermen set about to make the best of a bad heritage. Its 
predecessor had blazed a trail—rough and confused, but 
perceptible. The police investigation of that board, its 
ordinances regulating the speed of automobiles and the 
structural safety of a mushroom growth of motion-picture 
theatres, together with its careful handling of financial mat- 
ters, had earned it a measure of commendation. There 
remained, however, a variety of curious and irritating sores 
that required treatment before any real progress could be 
made. Chief of these was the requirement of an alderman’s 
consent before licenses for sidewalk occupation could be 
issued by the city. If Pietro Damiano wished to earn his 
spaghetti and a modicum of Chianti by the blacking of boots, 
he had first to secure the consent of his alderman. So with 
Pericles Panopoulos, who would sell for a song a pair of 
suspenders to a passing countryman. The placing of a 
showease on the sidewalk, the hanging of an awning or 
marquise, the erection of a patriotic barber pole to gladden 
a world of drab—all these, even to the adoption of a wooden 
Indian at the threshold of Havanas and “plug cut,” were 
the subjects of aldermanic favor. The preacher who would 
proselyte at night at unregenerate street corners, must first 
satisfy the religious ruminations of the alderman of the 
ward. When neighbors fell out over the true line of a 
party fence in the backyard, it was the alderman alone who, 
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under the law, could divine the path of right. The last 
straw, to the minds of those who would crush the joys out of 
aldermanic existence, was the perversion of a charter section 
that gives to the aldermen the power to regulate parades, 
According to this perversion, even “the sandwich-man” had 
to be licensed by the aldermen, along with all the inanimate 
objects that came within the “sidewalk section” of the 
charter. 

The temptation to turn these petty powers to the enhance- 
ment of party prestige and patronage, instead of licensing 
only the deserving, was ever present. It went hand in hand 
with the alderman’s perpetual round of begging depart- 
mental “favors for the faithful” of his district. If patrol- 
man Jameson, who had lived in the district twenty years and 
“always voted straight” under the emblem of the half- 
moon, desired a detail to a bridge squad, he went, not to 
the police commissioner, but to the alderman. As the 
patrolman and his city father were fellow Apaches, the com- 
missioner was soon importuned for this “favor” by the 
alderman. That the gratitude of the “cop,” if the “favor” 
were granted, might run, not to the commissioner in the form 
of better police service, but to the alderman, in the form 
of “going easy” on possible law-breaking constituents of 
the alderman, was not inconceivable. To unravel the past 
no further, such was the sphere of aldermanic activity in 
New York City—a strange assortment of executive, judi- 
cial, and unclassified functions of Lilliputian calibre that 
left neither time nor taste for the exacting work of a city’s 
legislature. 

For twenty years, there has been in each board a hard-hit- 
ting minority that incessantly cast its negative votes against 
this order of things. In the present board, however, a 
majority had finally fallen heir to the ideas of the old 
minorities. The personnel of this majority boded ill to the 
old régime. With no one or two or three men looming 
above the rest, these 1914 aldermen, by a common instinct, 
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set to work to change the whole course of the aldermanic 
orbit. ‘They have succeeded. One by one the licensing 
functions have been swept out of the legislative house and 
into the executive offices where they belong. The question of 
“fayors,’ Which permeates American government—as it 
does all human nature—right up to the seats of the mighty, 
was put definitely in its place. In police matters the door 
is shut entirely, and this is one of the recent changes that 
have brought the police of New York to-day to a point of 
integrity and efficiency that is an inspiration to the whole 
city service. In other spheres, the merits of the case, 
rather than the potency of the messenger, have been made 
the test. .A harmonious, and hitherto unknown, coéperation 
between the board and the executive departments has 
brought about this understanding. At the same time, the 
rules of the board were liberalized to the end of dragging 
out into the sunlight of easy public gaze every action in the 
board, whether in committee or on the floor. The commit- 
tees were reduced in number and re-arranged in function so 
that every one of the seventy-three aldermen now has respon- 
sible committee work to perform. In this, as in many other 
things, the legislators at Albany and Washington have 
something to learn in New York. 

These house-cleaning matters were settled with a speed 
that caused the railbirds of City Hall to rub their eyes with 
wonder. It is not to be supposed that they were settled 
without a fight; but they were settled. By April, 1914, 
the board was ready for its constructive work, and from that 
time to the present there has been a steady stream of well- 
considered and long-overdue legislation making its way to 
the statute books of the city. The ins and outs of the steps 
towards this accomplishment make a legislative story of their 
own. Aldermanic powers hitherto undiscovered have been 
put to use in the public interest, and known powers have 
been exhausted to the point of public benefit. In short, the 
New York aldermen have become, by their own ungoaded 
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efforts, a legislature instead of a collection of curious little 
local potentates. The respect of the city, given grudgingly 
at first, has been won. Incredulity has given place to com- 
mendation, and already, in the space of a year—so quick 
is the installation of an idea in the mercurial mind of 
New York—a nine-day wonder of the spring became an 
uninteresting fact of the winter. New York’s circle of com- 
petent self-government is complete. The toughest nut of 
American city government has been cracked, and a satisfied 
and alert electorate will not allow the hands of the clock to 
be turned back. 

If, on top of this civic renaissance, the great American 
cities are still to be ruled from state capitols as domestic 
colonies, and with patent-medicine “commissions” suddenly 
superimposed, to boot, there may well be cause for concern. 
The restoration of a local legislature to New York City, in 
the rehabilitation of its Board of Aldermen, is a case in point. 
This board has proven a balance wheel of peculiar value. 
New York has the “mayor form” of government. The 
executive powers, with the exception of the limited spheres 
of the borough presidents, and an elephantine Board of Edu- 
cation, are centralized in the mayor. He appoints and 
removes at will the heads of the police, fire, health, water, 
street cleaning, and other great departments; and they look 
to him for their policies. His power has grown to such pro- 
portions that the saying has become common among students 
of government that the Mayor of New York possesses power 
second only to that of the President of the United States. 
However grandiloquent this may sound, there is a measure 
of truth in it. As a board of directors to balance and direct 
this power, sits the Board of Estimate and Apportionment, 
a body of eight, consisting of the mayor, comptroller, the 
president of the Board of Aldermen, and the five borough 
presidents. The business management of the city govern- 
ment is lodged almost wholly in this board, which appropri- 
ates, apportions, and generally corresponds to the board of 
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directors of a private corporation. In the third field 
appears the Board of Aldermen, with little power of busi- 
ness initiative but a power of veto upon every important act 
of the codrdinate board. Besides thus serving as a check 
upon the city’s business administration, the aldermen are 
supreme—subject only to the mayor’s suspensive veto—in 
the field of ordinance-making. Legislation that lays down 
rules of conduct, as distinguished from that which spends or 
taxes, is the province of the aldermen. 

The ingrowing of the community life of the cities, with 
the perplexing interweavings that follow every new inven- 
tion, calls for more and more of this kind of local legislation. 
The speed of an automobile in a street full of children 
became a matter of ordinance in New York when it was 
found that these machines had killed three hundred and 
ninety-eight persons in the city’s streets in a year. The fire 
exits and ventilation of motion-picture theatres became a 
legal requirement when a flimsy little theatre in Houston 
Street piled its panic-stricken hundreds in a writhing mass 
on its front steps because someone had shouted “Fire.” 
Laws of this kind are to be enacted, with an eye first to the 
safety of the public and second to the livelihood of the man 
whose occupation is affected. Laws must protect, because 
the public has no protector but its legislators. But laws 
must not be oppressive or go beyond the necessary, for the 
livelihood of one is the livelihood of all, and the livelihood 
of all is the welfare of the city and the very raison d’étre of 
its government. Nor may a law go the half of an inch 
beyond a settled public sentiment, or it will be unenforceable 
and were better not passed. Even in a city as diverse and 
complex in its thought as New York, there is always a 
preponderant public opinion that is sane, dependable, and 
abreast of events. The task of the legislator is to find and 
weigh this sentiment and then follow it, and this very fol- 
lowing will be a leading, in the eyes of his constituents. Are 
eight men to find this sentiment of six millions, detecting the 
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true from the false, and the selfish from the unselfish? 0; 
are five? New York’s Board of Estimate and Apportion- 
ment is all too pressed by the city’s purely business affairs, 
as itis. If it consisted of five instead of eight men, it would 
be all the more confounded by such an added burden. Nor 
can one man, the mayor, do this, unless he erect his com- 
missioners into a ring of little legislative satellites, each ip 
his own field, and guide his revolutions by theirs. Albany 
has already patched the charter with a few such instances, 
and the people’s protest against these branch ordinance fac- 
tories is being heard in increasing volume. The mayor is 
busy enough with administering, without impinging upon 
the legislative field, as every incumbent of that office is 
ready to testify. 

The present plan of leaving these things to a constituent 
assembly such as is the Board of Aldermen, elected by dis- 
tricts, has proved its wisdom. When seventy-three men, 
each representing a different kind of constituency, hammer 
out these “rules of conduct” on the anvil of clashing views, 
the public’s real sentiment is likely to be found in the result. 
To-day each race, each nationality, each section, and each 
school of thought, selfish and unselfish, practical and vision- 
ary, has its own representative to trust to, and each repre- 
sentative has his voice and vote in the whole. So experience 
has taught in government the world over, and a thousand 
legislatures, from Washington to Peking, bear testimony. 
It is not the general form of government that one would 
do away with in New York. The trouble lies, rather, in the 
barnacles of the little amendments with which the legisla- 
tors have so covered the city’s charter that its keel may 
scarcely move at all. When the scrapers have relieved the 
ship of this nuisance it will be time enough to talk about 
“commissions” and other novelties, but not before. 

If home rule is to be had by American cities, it must be 
sought at its source. The source in every case is the con- 
stitution or the legislature of the State. When constitu- 
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tional conventions and state assemblies can be brought to 
their senses, we shall have home rule in the cities, and not 
before. The awakening has begun. In the western States, 
there has been a distinct gain within the decade. In New 
York, a brace of hard-earned statutes has done much for the 
smaller cities. But the big cities still suffer from the legis- 
lature’s perennial pastime of charter amendment, and in 
New York each winter brings another swarm of these pests 
down the river from Albany. Only Cleveland, and in a 
lesser way, St. Louis and San Francisco, which have won 
for themselves a new measure of home rule, may point to a 
partial emancipation. State laws, that affect the people of 
the State, the city-bound gladly leave to state legislatures. 
The definition of murder, the law of real estate, of domestic 
relations, and all such, are problems for the State, in her 
cherished sovereignty. But local laws—business measures, 
improvement matters, and, above all, rules of local con- 
duct,—these the cities ask for themselves. And, as the city 
grows, and acquires its own civic personality, its essentially 
local sphere widens, in function as well as territory. The 
legislatures of the States have a vast deal still to give to the 
cities, before the cry may be raised of an attempt to set up 
states within states. The props of protection that laws 
have lodged about municipal government are to-day the fet- 
ters of its freedom. The cities have arrived at their 
majority, and are demanding the birthright that American 
institutions have ever guaranteed them. 











MECHANISTIC SCIENCE AND META- 
PHYSICAL ROMANCE 


By Jacques Lozs 


ie the introduction to “Electrochemistry,” one of his 
most interesting books, published in 1895, Wilhelm 
Ostwald raises the question: What is Science? The answer 
is given on the basis of the often quoted words of Gustay 
Kirchhoff: “I consider it as the highest task of mechanics 
to describe the motions occurring in nature completely and 
in the simplest manner. By this I mean that we have only 
to state which are the phenomena that occur, but not to state 
their causes.” ‘This statement may be supplemented by a 
quotation from J. R. Mayer: “If a fact is once known from 
all sides, it is also explained and the task of science is com- 
pleted.” In the writings of Ostwald, these ideas were 
enlarged into the demand for a science free from hypotheses. 
In strict conformity with this principle, Ostwald declined to 
accept the view that all forms of energy were ultimately 
mechanical, or that heat was due to the motion of the mole- 
cules, or that the gas pressure was due to the impact of the 
molecules of the gas. It seemed to Ostwald, as it did to 
Ernst Mach, a merely arbitrary assumption to reduce all 
science to a scheme of mechanical explanations; and it is well 
known how Mach tries to account on physiological grounds 
for our desire to reduce all phenomena to mechanics. 
While in the two decades following the development of 
the kinetic theory of gases (which assumes that the pres- 
sure of a gas is determined by the impact of the molecules 
of the gas) by Clausius and by Maxwell, the physicists had 
become mechanists, the attitude of Kirchhoff and the direct 
opposition of Mach and Ostwald gradually awakened 
serious doubts, and it became modern to consider scientific 
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materialism as past history. It was emphasized by oppo- 
nents that the kinetic theories of gases and of heat rested 
on the assumption that all matter consisted of discrete 
particles, the molecules, whose existence nobody had yet 
proved. 

These considerations led Ostwald to the development of 
energetics, in which all hypotheses concerning the nature 
of the different forms of energy are omitted, and in which 
no special form of energy was given any preference over 
the other. Science, on these conditions, became simply an 
investigation of the laws of the transformation of the 
various forms of energy into each other. Ostwald has 
carried the idea of energetics even so far as to make it the 
basis of a theory of happiness and of conduct; for the cate- 
gorical imperative of Kant he substitutes as the supreme 
law of ethics the “energetical imperative”: waste no energy. 

Simultaneously with Ostwald’s book, appeared Boltz- 
mann’s lectures on the gas theory, which assumed exactly 
the reverse attitude from Ostwald’s, inasmuch as they tried 
to support and enlarge the kinetic theory inaugurated by 
the work of Clausius and Maxwell. Boltzmann treats the 
idea of physics as a purely descriptive science somewhat 
sarcastically: 

“Let us put ourselves on the most modern viewpoint of 
pure description and let us accept the well-known differen- 
tial equations for the internal motions of the solid and 
liquid bodies. It follows from these that in many cases (for 
example, the impact of two solid bodies, the motion of 
liquids in closed vessels, and so on), as soon as the shape 
of the bodies deviates in the least from a geometrically 
simple form, waves must originate, which become increas- 
ingly more complex so that the kinetic energy of the original 
visible motion must result finally in an invisible wave motion. 
This mathematical conclusion from the equations which 
describe the phenomena, leads automatically to the hypothesis 
that those vibrations of the smallest particles in which waves 
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must at last result are identical with the heat which, as 
experience shows, is formed, and that heat in general js g 
motion in small dimensions which are invisible to us. 

“To this must be added the ancient view that the bodies 
do not fill the space they occupy continuously in a mathe. 
matical sense, but that they consist of discrete molecules 
which on account of their minuteness cannot be perceived 
by our sense organs.” 

Boltzmann then mentions the role of the atomic theory 
in the presentation of the facts of chemistry and erystal- 
lography: “The mechanical analogy between the facts of 
those sciences and the grouping of discrete particles will 
surely survive in its essential features all possible revolu- 
tions of our views and may possibly one day be recognized 
as fact; just as to-day we recognize as a fact the hypothesis 
that the stars are enormous bodies at a distance of millions 
of miles, although, rigidly speaking, this hypothesis was 
only a mechanical analogy serving for the purpose of 
explaining the optical perceptions caused by the sun and 
the other celestial bodies.” As far as the question between 
Kirchhoff’s viewpoint of a purely descriptive science and 
the specifically mechanistic conception of the kinetic theory 
of gases and of heat is concerned, Boltzmann points out that 
it will depend upon the fact whether the mere differential 
equations or the atomistic view will turn out to furnish the 
more complete description of the phenomena. 

Twenty years have elapsed since Ostwald’s and Boltz- 
mann’s books were written, and the decision has been 
reached. The reality of the existence of molecules has been 
proved, and their number in a given mass of matter can 
be counted. This puts science for a long time, and prob- 
ably irrevocably, on a mechanistic basis. It marks perhaps 
the greatest epoch in the history of the theory of cognition. 
It enables and compels us to define the task of science dif- 
ferently from Kirchhoff, Mach, and Ostwald. We may 
say it is the task of science to visualize completely and cor- 
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rectly the phenomena of nature, of which our senses give us 
only very fragmentary and disconnected perceptions. We 
must try to visualize the numerous hidden processes and con- 
ditions connecting the disconnected phenomena we perceive. 
We have a right to speak of visualization on the basis of 
the assumption that all phenomena are determined by the 
grouping and displacement of discrete elements—molecules, 
atoms, the ions in liquids, electrons, positive nuclei of atoms, 
and possibly others. Groupings and displacements of par- 
ticles form the elements of our visual perceptions, and, in 
this way, mechanistic science and visualization of natural 
phenomena become identical. The demand for visualization 
was repudiated in the book of Ostwald previously referred 
to. In discussing the kinetic theory of gases in his “Electro- 
chemistry,” Ostwald remarks, “History of science teaches 
that all visualization hypotheses wind up with giving false 
pictures.” The false picture which Ostwald had in mind 
was the kinetic theory of gases, and the reality of this theory 
is now proved. Naturally, not every attempt at the visuali- 
zation of natural phenomena has been correct; but this in 
the long run will be found out by adequate investigation. 
We, therefore, repeat that in our opinion it is the task of 
science to give a correct and complete visualization of all 
natural phenomena, since they are all apparently mechanical 
in character. 


II 


The objection to the kinetic theory of gases in special 
and to the purely mechanistic conception in general had 
until recently one solid foundation: the doubt of the real 
existence of the molecules. This doubt once removed, the 
objection was forced to fall. We know to-day not only 
that the molecules exist, but we are able to state the exact 
number of molecules contained in one gram of a given 
substance. Thus we can state, with a possible error only 
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in the decimal, that the exact number of molecules contained 
in one gram of table salt is =°; X 10°; and we know that 
one gram of cane sugar contains °° < 10" molecules, all 
of equal size. This figure, 6.05 X 10°, is the number of 
molecules contained in one gram molecule of matter—or, 
in terms of the physicist, Avogadro’s constant N. The 
value we have given is the one which Professor Millikan 
of Chicago considers the most exact, and which is generally 
accepted. 

This value has been arrived at by different physicists by 
very different methods and in entirely different fields of 
physics. Thus Perrin and his pupils determined the value 
of N on the basis of a formula of Einstein for the Brownian 
movement. Everybody who has used the microscope is 
familiar with the irregular motions which small suspended 
particles show in a liquid medium. ‘These motions of the 
suspended particles are caused by the impact of the mole- 
cules of the liquid in which the particles are suspended. If 
the latter are tolerably large, no movement can result from 
the impact of the molecules, since the particles receive 
impacts in all directions simultaneously. If the suspended 
particles are small, so that no complete compensation of the 
irregularities of the impacts is possible, the impacts in dif- 
ferent directions are unequal and variable from place to 
place. Einstein and Smoluchowski developed a quantitative 
theory of these motions, and the formula of Einstein con- 
tains Avogadro’s constant N. From actual measurements 
of these motions, Perrin succeeded with the aid of Einstein’s 
formula in determining the value of N (that is, the number 
of molecules in a grammolecule of a given substance), and 
found 6.88 X 10". This figure is a little higher than the 
value given by Millikan and probably less correct than that 
found by him. The relative distribution of suspended par- 
ticles in the different heights of a vertical cylinder obeys 4 
law in which also the constant N appears; and from observa- 
tions of this distribution, Perrin was able to calculate also 
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the value of N, which differed only by one per cent from the 
value found by the other method. 

Helmholtz had expressed the idea that in the process of 
electrolysis each monovalent moving ion carries a unit of 
an electric charge, and that this unit is indivisible like an 
atom of matter. He thereby gave rise to the atomistic 
theory of electricity. Since one gramion carries the charge 
of 96,550 coulombs, the elementary charge must have the 
value ¢ = ™*X* electrostatic units. This term contains 
Avogadro’s constant N; and if it were possible directly to 
determine the value of e, that is, the value of one atom of 
electricity or of one electron, N might be calculated. Pro- 
fessor Millikan has been able to establish beyond doubt the 
existence of the atom of electricity and to measure the value 
e of one such atom on an oil drop in an electric field of 
knownstrength. He found e=4.774 X 10~”, with a probable 
error of less than 0.2 of one per cent. From this it follows 
that N must be 6.05 X10” as stated above. Finally, a 
determination of N by Rutherford from the measurement of 
the charge of an a-particle of radium ‘led to the value 
6.210". These and other determinations of the value 
of N and of the electrostatic value of the charge of a single 
electron constitute one of the most wonderful chapters in 
science. For the theory of knowledge and of science, they 
are epoch-making, since they put the molecular or mechan- 
istic theory on a solid basis. It is needless to state that in 
view of these discoveries, which fall within the last decade, 
Ostwald has withdrawn his objection to the assumption 
of the real existence of molecules. Modern physics is 
mechanistic. 


III 


Since no discontinuity exists between the matter consti- 
tuting living and non-living bodies, biology must also be 
mechanistic. The difference between the living and non- 
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living consists not in the elements which constitute both 
kinds of bodies, but in the existence of specific structures 
and processes in the living which are not found in the non- 
living: for example, certain rhythmical processes, such as 
heart beat and respiration, which cease when the body dies, 
the phenomena of instinct and consciousness which no dead 
body shows, the phenomena of heredity, nothing analogous 
to which can be found in inanimate matter. According to 
mechanistic science, it should in the distant future be pos- 
sible to reduce these specific life phenomena to the ultimate 
elements of all phenomena in nature, that is, motions of 
electrons, atoms, or molecules. That this is not impossible 
may be illustrated by two comparatively plain examples. 

If the rate of heart beats were ascertained in a large 
number of people, it would probably be found to differ 
widely in different healthy individuals; it might be 50, or 
a little less, per minute in one extreme, and 100, or a little 
more, in the other. It is perfectly natural to expect that 
the human heart, with its ready response to all that is 
beautiful and ugly, should not behave like the well-regu- 
lated timepieces of a professional watchmaker! We are 
also accustomed to hear from every romanticist that the 
realm of life is indeterminate, that it is the realm of free- 
dom in contradistinction to the realm of the fixed laws of 
the “pedantic” physicist. But if, instead of making our 
observations on humans, we make them on the embryos of 
a little marine fish (F/undulus, or minnow), in which the 
heart is visible and where the heart beats can easily be 
counted under natural conditions, we find that every indi- 
vidual has the same rate of heart beat at the same tempera- 
ture. This goes so far that we might use such embryos as 
a thermometer. We only need to ascertain the rate of the 
heart beat of one embryo for all different temperatures, 
inside the range compatible with life, in order to be able 
afterward to determine the temperature by counting the 
heart beats of any embryo for one = This identity 
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in the rate of heart beats of all individuals lasts for a little 
over a week in the life of the embryo. As soon as the fish 
is ready to hatch, the hearts of different individuals cease 
to beat with the same rhythm. Without going too minutely 
into the problem, we may try to visualize the cause of the 
identity of the rate of the heart beat in the early stage. 

The source of energy for life phenomena is generally 
chemical. Through the splitting of larger molecules into 
smaller ones, and through the oxidations, chemical energy 
is transformed in such a way as to produce the various 
physical manifestations of life, among others muscular con- 
tractions like those of the heart. The substances which 
undergo splitting and oxidation are those which, at the low 
temperature and the almost neutral reaction of the cells 
of our body, cannot easily be split or oxidized except with 
the aid of ferments. The layman knows the digestive 
ferments of pepsin and trypsin as commercial articles. 
Every cell contains splitting or oxidizing ferments, and the 
specific character of each cell may possibly one day be char- 
acterized by the specific ferments it contains and produces. 
This ferment action then might seem the “secret of life,” 
which, by the way, plays more of a role in the layman’s 
vocabulary than in that of the scientist. 

The ferment is supposed to facilitate the oxidations or 
the splitting of chemical compounds in the following way: 
Whenever a molecule or ferment collides with a molecule 
of the substrate in a suitable way, the two molecules com- 
bine; but the molecule of the substrate undergoes in the 
new combination a change of configuration (arrangement 
of atoms in the molecule), whereby the compound ferment- 
substrate becomes unstable and the whole separates into one 
molecule of ferment and two or more fragments of the old 
molecule of substrate. These fragments may be more 
active than the original molecule, as is the case when a 
molecule of oxygen is split by an oxidation ferment into two 
oxygen atoms. In this way, the existence of ferments per- 
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mits our cells to accomplish those powerful oxidations and 
splittings which seemed to the older chemists beyond the 
possibility of explanation by laboratory science. Recently, 
Dr. Donald D. Van Slyke has calculated, on the basis of the 
kinetic theory, the rate of ferment reaction, and has found 
that it is in proportion to the concentration of the ferment, 
and that it occurs in agreement with the old view of de la 
Rive which was sketched in the previous lines. The rates 
of action calculated by Van Slyke on the basis of this theory 
and the values observed by him, are in such agreement that 
a mere accidental coincidence seems very improbable. 

The identity in the rate of heart beats of all individuals 
in the above-mentioned experiment becomes intelligible on 
the basis of these data on the following assumption: Let us 
assume that the source of the heart beat is a certain ferment 
reaction in special nerve or muscle cells of the heart in which 
the rhythmical activity originates. When the rate of this 
reaction increases, the rate of the heart beat increases; 
when the rate of the ferment reaction decreases, the rate of 
the heart beat decreases also. Let us assume that each 
embryo of a certain species is born with a definite mass 
of this ferment, which is the same in all individuals, or 
which, in other words, is hereditary. Then it follows that the 
rate of chemical reactions in the cells of the heart, where 
the impulse for the beat originates, is at the same tempera- 
ture identical in all individuals. The rate of chemical reac- 
tions (ferment reactions included) increases very rapidly 
with the temperature; it about doubles when the tempera- 
ture rises ten degrees Centigrade. It has been ascertained 
by the work of numerous observers that the rate of the heart 
beat also becomes about twice as great when the temperature 
is raised ten degrees. Thus it is obvious that the laws of 
the velocity of chemical reactions (and these are based on 
the laws of the kinetic theory of gases and liquids) account 
also for the rate of the heart beats in the embryos of 
Fundulus. 
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But how about the higher animals and human beings? 
Are there laws for lower forms of life but no laws for the 
higher ones? We have already mentioned that the identity 
in the rate of heart beats of the minnow embryo ceases as 
soon as the young fish is ready to hatch, and from that time 
on the rate of heart beats is no longer identical in each indi- 
vidual for the same temperature. The reason is obvious. 
In earlier stages, the embryo lies comparatively quiet in 
the egg, but before hatching it begins to move. In these 
motions, carbon dioxide and other chemical compounds are 
produced which accelerate the rate of the heart beat. Now, 
these motions do not as a rule coincide in any two individ- 
uals, and hence it is no longer to be expected that two 
different individuals should always have the same rate of 
heart beats at the same temperature. If the average rate 
of heart beats of a sufficiently large number of individuals 
were taken after hatching, for the same temperature at 
different times, these averages would also probably be 
identical again. 

In human beings we have not only to deal with differences 
in the muscular activity of individuals, but also with differ- 
ences due to the mode of living, the use of narcotics, the 
influence of internal secretions of various glands accom- 
panying or causing emotions, and all the differences in the 
nervous influences; since in all probability all these factors 
act chemically upon the heart and thus influence its rate 
of contractions. The difference found in the rate of heart 
beats of different humans is not the expression of the non- 
validity of the kinetic theory of chemical reactions for this 
case, but only of the multiplicity of the conditions which 
influence the heart beat. We must discriminate in science 
between the non-applicability of the kinetic laws in a given 
case and the complications which may render it difficult to 
prove the law in each individual case. If we can reduce 
the law of heart beat to the kinetic theory in one species of 
animals where nature has prevented complications, we may 
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assume that, when in similar cases the existence of variable 
individual complications can be proved, the latter explain 
why all individuals do not behave exactly alike under the 
same conditions. In such cases we are led to the application 
of statistical methods. The writer has selected the case of 
the heart beat because it lends itself to show how it is pos- 
sible to trace directly essential life phenomena to the 
mechanistic conceptions of the constitution of matter. More- 
over, the example shows to what extent mechanistic ideas 
depend upon quantitative, measuring, and weighing experi- 
ments. As long as a theory cannot be expressed in such 
terms, it is equally difficult to prove or disprove it. 


IV 


Phenomena of adaptation constitute one of the gaps 
between the world of the dead and the living. The aston- 
ishing harmony and adaptation of all the parts in the body 
to the needs of the whole; the attraction of the male by the 
female and the provisions for the union of sperm and egg; 
the instincts of the female and occasionally of the male for 
the protection and raising of the young; the instincts which 
guide the young to their food, and many similar phenomena, 
are features without even a remote analogue in inanimate 
nature. If the mechanistic method is at all able to serve 
as a safe guide through the maze of life phenomena, it has 
to stand the test of explaining adaptations. 

The writer will select a simple and clear observation which 
he described years ago. A butterfly, Porthesia chrysorrhoea, 
lays its egg upon a shrub. The larvae hatch late in the 
fall and hibernate in a nest on the shrub, as a rule not far 
from the ground. As soon as the temperature reaches a 
certain height, they leave the nest; under natural condi- 
tions, this happens in the spring when the first leaves have 
begun to form on the shrub. (The larvae can, however, 
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be induced to leave the nest at any time in the winter pro- 
vided the temperature is raised sufficiently.) After leav- 
ing the nest, they crawl directly upward on the shrub where 
they find the leaves on which they feed. If the caterpillars 
should move down the shrub, they would starve, but this 
thev never do, always crawling upward to where they find 
their food. What gives the caterpillar this never-failing 
certainty which saves its life, and for which the human 
might envy the little larva? Is it a dim recollection of 
experiences of former generations? It can be shown that 
it is the light reflected from the sky which guides the 
animal upward. When we put these animals into a hori- 
zontal test tube in & room, they all crawl towards the 
window, or towards a lamp. The animal is, in biological 
language, positively heliotropic, comparable to the plants 
which bend their stems towards a window when raised in 
a room. It is this positive heliotropism which makes the 
animals move upward where they find their food, when the 
mild air of the spring calls them forth from their nest. 
At the top of the branch, they come in contact with a leaf, 
and chemical or tactile influences set the mandibles of the 
young caterpillar into activity. If we put these larvae into 
closed test tubes which lie with their longitudinal axes at 
right angles to the window, they will all migrate to the 
window end and stay and starve there, even if we put their 
favorite leaves close behind them. They are slaves of the 
light. 

The few young leaves on top of a twig are quickly eaten 
by the caterpillar. The light, which saved its life by making 
it creep upward where it finds food, would cause it to 
starve if the animal could not free itself from the bondage 
of positive heliotropism. The animal, after having eaten, 
is no longer a slave of the light, but can and does creep 
downward. It can be shown that a caterpillar, after having 
been fed, loses its positive heliotropism almost completely 
and permanently. If we submit unfed and fed caterpillars 
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of the same nest in two different test tubes to the same 
artificial or natural source of light, the unfed will creep to 
the light and stay there until they die, while those that have 
eaten will pay little or no attention to the light. Their 
sensitiveness to light has disappeared; the animal after 
having eaten becomes independent of light and can creep 
in any direction. ‘The restlessness which accompanies the 
condition of hunger makes the animal creep downward— 
which is the only direction open to it,—where it finds new 
young leaves on which it can feed. The wonderful heredi- 
tary instinct, upon which the life of the animal depends, 
is its positive heliotropism in the unfed condition and its 
loss of this heliotropism after having eaten. 

An analysis has shown that this heliotropism can be 
reduced to a simple physicochemical law, namely Bunsen 
and Roscoe’s law of photochemical action. This law states 
that the blackening effect of a given light upon a photo- 
graphic plate is equal (within certain limits of intensity) to 
the product of the intensity into the duration of illumina- 
tion. If the intensity of the light is doubled, the exposure 
needs to be only half as long in order to produce the same 
degree of blackening. Ewald and the writer tested the 
validity of this law for the heliotropic reaction of animals. 
The animal used for this purpose was a hydroid Eudendrium, 
which bends its head or polyp to the light very much like 
a plant raised indoors near a window. The experimenters 
measured the minimum duration of time required to call 
forth the bending in fifty per cent of the polyps for lights 
of various intensities and found that within the limits of 
their experiments the law of Bunsen and Roscoe holds 
strictly. When the intensity of the light was doubled, the 
time required for the bending was only one-half, and 
when it was quadrupled, the time was reduced to exactly 
one-fourth. 

The question may be asked, why is the animal so strongly 
positively heliotropic before it has eaten and why is its 
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heliotropism permanently gone after it is fed? ‘The applica- 
bility of Bunsen and Roscoe’s law to the phenomena of 
animal heliotropism shows that the heliotropic reaction, in 
Eudendrium, at least, is due to a chemical action of the light 
upon a photosensitive substance in the animal. It may be 
that this photosensitive substance only exists or that its 
decomposition products can only influence the brain when 
the animal is unfed; and that as soon as it eats, chemical 
changes (connected with digestion’) take place in the 
animal which annihilate the photochemical substances or the 
effect of its decomposition products upon the nervous sys- 
tem. Such an assumption is not arbitrary but based on 
definite experiments which have been made on a certain 
species of Daphnia and other forms. These small aquatic 
crustaceans, when kept in an aquarium, are as a rule only 
slightly heliotropic. Some may go to the window side of 
the aquarium, others may go in the opposite direction, while 
the majority will scatter in all directions. When, however, 
a certain quantity of carbonated water, or some other acid, 
is put into the aquarium, the animals all become violently 
positively heliotropic and remain so as long as sufficient 
carbon dioxide is left in the water. This experiment can 
be repeated indefinitely. A. R. Moore has found that there 
are other substances by which the reverse effect can be pro- 
duced; namely, that the animals can be made negatively 
heliotropic. Such substances are strychnine and caffein. 
It is thus quite intelligible that an animal should be intensely 
positively heliotropic in the unfed condition and lose its 
heliotropism when fed. 

A few words may still be required to show that the motion 
of the caterpillar to the light is a purely mechanical act. 
Animals have with few exceptions a symmetrical structure, 
and the photosensitive organs (generally the eyes, occa- 
sionally other parts of the skin) are also symmetrically 
arranged. If the light falls on one side of the animal, the 
eye on that side receives more light than the other side; 
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and as a consequence the impulses which in normal locomo- 
tion flow equally to both sides of the body, now flow more 
strongly towards those muscles which turn the head of the 
animal towards the source of light. The result is an auto- 
matic turning of the head and the whole body of the 
animal towards the light until its plane or axis of symmetry 
again goes through the source of light. As soon as this 
happens, both eyes are struck by the light at the same angle 
and with the same intensity (provided that only one source 
of light is given), and the impulses for locomotion now flow 
equally to the muscles on both sides of the body; the animal 
has now no reason to deviate to the right or left. It thus 
goes straight to the light. It would be wrong to say that 
the animal is attracted to the light; or that it goes to the 
light spontaneously. In reality, it is automatically oriented 
through the photochemical action of the light on its eyes, 
whereby the tension and action of its muscles are influenced. 

Many writers find it difficult to realize the purely auto- 
matic influence of the light upon the orientation of the 
animal. When they see the simple experiment in which a 
lower animal follows the motion of a lamp in a dark room, 
they are reluctant to admit that this is a purely automatic 
process which can be resolved into the elements of mecha- 
nistic science, preferring to believe that the light must have 
some psychic effect. It is very important for the mecha- 
nistic conception to prove that life phenomena can be imitated 
by machines. We had this in mind when we showed that 
the heart of the embryo of Fundulus could be used as a 
thermometer, although our mercury thermometers are more 
convenient and also more exact. In the case of heliotropic 
reactions, the mechanist welcomes the news that John Hays 
Hammond, Jr. has succeeded in constructing heliotropic 
machines. He has invented a torpedo which can be directed 
by a searchlight like a negatively heliotropic animal, and 
he has also constructed a “heliotropic” dog which follows 
a lantern in the dark like the positively heliotropic cater- 
pillar. The eyes of the “dog” are of selenium, separated 
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from each other by a wooden board which represents the 
nose, and allows one eye to receive light while the other 
is shaded. The electric resistance of selenium is altered by 
light; and when one selenium eye of the “dog” is shaded, 
while the other is illuminated, the electric energy which 
moves the wheels that take the place of the normal dog’s legs, 
no longer flows symmetrically to the wheels on both sides, 
and the “dog” turns in the direction of and follows the 
lantern. Here we have a model of the heliotropic animal, 
whose purely mechanistic character is beyond suspicion. 
For those who are familiar with current controversy con- 
cerning heliotropism, I may also add that the heliotropic 
reactions of Mr. Hammond’s torpedo or “dog” do not 
support the theory of “trial and error.” 

This example may suffice to show that at least one of 
the mysterious instincts to which animals owe their self- 
preservation fits into a purely mechanistic conception. 


V 


If the object of science is the complete and correct visuali- 
zation of the phenomena in nature which, on account of the 
limitation of our sense organs, we usually perceive very 
incompletely, it is natural to ask what guarantee we have 
in each individual case that our attempted visualization is 
correct. We pointed out that Ostwald was inclined to con- 
sider the kinetic theory of gases as an example of a false 
visualization, since it was based on the assumption of the 
real existence of molecules which he doubted. We have 
seen that his doubts were unjustified. The way in which 
the doubts were refuted and in which the correctness of the 
molecular theory was established, may serve also as an indi- 
cator of the general method by which the correctness of 
visual theories is ascertained. This method is essentially 
quantitative. The ancients also spoke of discrete ultimate 
particles, but what they said was not based upon experi- 
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ment or quantitative measurement. The basis for an 
atomistic theory was laid by Dalton’s measurements a cen- 
tury ago, and the theory was proved by the measurements in 
the last decade previously referred to. Mechanistic science, 
then, tests the correctness of an attempted visualization by 
a comparison of the observed and the calculated values, 
A merely qualitative experimental corroboration of a theory 
may be, and often is, insufficient. If the agreement between 
observed and expected facts is not only qualitative but also 
numerically correct, the probability of an accident becomes 
comparatively small. The more closely the calculated and 
observed values agree, the smaller the probability that the 
theory was wrong. And if entirely different methods lead 
to the same quantitative values, the probability of correctness 
approaches absolute truth. 

The value of this rigorous method, which is generally 
accepted in the physical sciences, proves itself more and 
more also in biology. The two examples of biological 
phenomena just discussed show incidentally the application 
of the quantitative method. It is shown still more strikingly 
in the field of heredity, where it was introduced by Mendel. 
Mendel’s law allows us to calculate beforehand the numeri- 
cal results of certain hybridizations. Genetics was thereby 
made a science of the same degree of reliability as that 
which characterizes physics, and the astonishing results 
this method has produced in solving the riddle of sex 
determination* are an ample proof of its value. 


VI 


If science is mechanistic, and if a complete and correct 
visualization of the phenomena in nature is the object of 
science, and the experiment and quantitative measurement 
its method, it can be said that metaphysics is just the reverse. 





* See T. H. Morgan, “Heredity and Sex.” 
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It neither experiments nor measures; and it substitutes for 
the complete visualization of the phenomena of nature, com- 
plete non-visualization. It distinctly refuses to use the 
“pedantic” method of mechanistic science which we have 
just described, and tries to get at truth “instinctively” or 
by “intuition.” Romanticists have for several thousand 
vears tried their luck at solving the “riddle of the universe.” 
The result has been one metaphysical system after another, 
each doomed in turn to collapse, derision, and oblivion, as 
soon as mechanistic science was able to test its contentions. 
Ostwald pointed out that the ancient metaphysicians might 
possibly have solved the problem of the origin of rain. 
Instead, however, they tried to solve more ambitious prob- 
lems for which their knowledge and their methods were 
inadequate. It is well enough for a romanticist to state that 
the domain of exact science is limited and that he is acting 
as a guide outside the scientific boundaries; what guarantee 
have we, aside from his own assurance, that his statements 
have any value? Why does he not prove the superiority 
of his intuitional method over that of the mechanist by 
competing with the latter in the solution of one of the more 
limited problems in physics or exact biology, where the cor- 
rectness of the result can afterwards be ascertained by the 
rigorous tests to which the mechanist is accustomed ? 

There is no difference of temperament between the 
mechanist and the metaphysician: the mechanistic scientist 
is in the average no more of a pedant than the metaphysical 
romanticist; he is in the average just as desirous of and 
impatient for quick and great results. There is only a dif- 
ference in the respect for truth and the feeling of respon- 
sibility for his utterances. Experience has taught the 
mechanist that mere “intuitional” statements are worthless 
unless corroborated by the severe tests of experimental and 
quantitative verification. 

Why is it, then, that in spite of this rather obvious situa- 
tion, many cultivated people are attracted by the writings 
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of the romanticist? This is in the opinion of the writer 
chiefly due to the fact that the colleges and schools in gen- 
eral do not give to the exact physical sciences that dominating 
position which, as a matter of fact, they occupy, not only 
in the world of technical invention but also in the world 
of ideas. The outcome of this neglect or backwardness js 
that the overwhelming majority of teachers of our schools 
are not capable of following the progress of exact science 
and of appreciating its rigorous standards of truth. What 
holds good for the average teacher holds still more in the 
case of the layman. The average college graduate, if he 
has leisure and a desire to read, discovers soon that he 
is unable to grasp without great mental effort even a 
semi-popular account of the progress of modern science. 
Being anxious to learn or to dream, he falls a victim to the 
rhetorical display of the intuitionist, who assures him that 
he is giving him real “values” without the “pedantry and 
drudgery” of exact science. 

The situation which is thus created through the backward- 
ness of the administrative policy of universities and schools, 
is not entirely harmless. The romanticists, who are not 
confined to the profession of philosophy, in order to gain 
an audience and a standing in the intellectual world, appeal 
to the emotions of the masses. It is a fact that the masses 
are swayed by phrases. The general hatred of one nation 
for another, the superciliousness or contempt of one “race” 
or group for another, are the work of phrases which arouse 
the emotions. These forms of hatred or contempt are based 
on statements which have rarely or never been submitted 
to the severe test of truth that mechanistic science demands. 
It would not be difficult to show, for example, that 
Diihring in his persistent denunciation of the English and 
the Jews was not following the methods of the “pedantic” 
scientist but of the irresponsible romanticist. It is perhaps 
not a mere accident that the noisy and reactionary element 
among the younger French “patriots” find their ideal, not 
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among the French physicists, but among Bergson’s disciples. 
The German nationalists are more familiar with and have 
been influenced more by Nietzsche than by Helmholtz. The 
nationalists in England are not guided by their scientists 
but by men of the type of Kipling, who, though he may not 
be a philosopher, is surely a romanticist. The writer is 
under the impression that romanticism, if defined as an 
appeal to the emotions in combination with a neglect for 
severe standards of truth, is really in no small degree respon- 
sible for unnecessary hatred and unnecessary opposition to 
intellectual progress. 

It is much more costly if a mistake is made in arousing 
nations or social groups to hatred or fear than if a mistake 
is made in some special problem of physics or biology; but 
by an irony of history the social punishment in the latter 
case is much more severe than in the former. This is the 
result of the fact that the rigid standards of truth and the 
feeling of responsibility for truthfulness which exact science 
has established, have not yet reached the masses. And this 
situation will last until the influence of the romanticist has 
been replaced by that of the scientist. 

The writer is no advocate of a dispassionate existence; 
but he is of the belief that there is a sufficiently wide play 
for the emotions in our response to all that is beautiful and 
just and in our sympathy with all those who suffer or are 
treated unjustly. The active participation in the improve- 
ment of the lot of the masses, economically, physically, 
socially, intellectually, and aesthetically will offer for a long 
time to come a sufficient outlet for all human desire for 
emotion. 'The question whether humanity wishes to be 
guided by mechanistic science or by metaphysical romance 
is, therefore, not one of merely academic importance. What 
progress humanity has made, not only in physical welfare 
but also in the conquest of superstition and hatred, and in 
the formation of a correct view of life, it owes directly or 
indirectly to mechanistic science. 








SWIMMERS 
By Louis UNTERMEYER 


I took the crazy short-cut to the bay— 

Over a fence or two and through a hedge, 
Jumping a private road,—along the edge 

Of backyards full of drying wash it lay. 

I ran, electric with elation, 

Sweating, impetuous, and wild 

For a swift plunge in the sea that smiled, 
Mocking and languid, half a mile away. 

This was the final thrill, the last sensation 
That capped four hours of violence and laughter— 
To have, with casual friends and casual jokes, 
Hard sport, a cold swim and fresh linen after. 
And now, the last set being played and over, 
I hurried past the lazy lakes of clover; 

I swung my racket at astonished oaks, 

My arm still tingling from aggressive strokes. 
Tennis was over for the day— 

I took the leaping short-cut to the bay. 


Then, the swift plunge into the cool, green dark— 
The windy waters rushing past me, through me, 
Filled with the sense of some heroic lark, 

Exulting in a vigor, clean and roomy. 

Swiftly I rose to meet the feline sea 

That sprang upon me with a hundred claws, 

And grappled, pulled me down, and played with me. 
Then, tense and breathless in the tightening pause, 
When one wave grows into a toppling acre, 

I dived headlong into the foremost breaker. 
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Pitting against a cold and turbulent strife 

The feverish intensity of life. 

Out of the foam I lurched and rode the wave, 
Swimming, hand over hand, against the wind; 
[ felt the sea’s vain pounding, and I grinned 
Knowing I was its master, not its slave. 

Oh, the proud total of those lusty hours— 

The give and take of rough and vigorous tussles 
With happy sinews and rejoicing muscles; 

The knowledge of my own beneficent powers,— 
Feeling the force in one small body bent 

To curb and tame this towering element. 


Back on the curving beach I stood again, 

Facing the bath-house, when a group of men, 
Stumbling beneath some sort of weight, went by. 
I could not see the hidden thing they carried; 

I only heard: “He never gave a cry’— 


“Who’s going to tell her”’—“Yes, and they just married” — 
“Such a good swimmer, too,” . . . and then they passed, 
Leaving the silence throbbing and aghast. 


A moment there my buoyant heart hung slack, 
And then the glad, barbaric blood came back 
Singing a livelier tune; and in my pulse 

I felt the goad that strengthens and exults. 
Why I was there and whither I must go 

I did not care—enough for me to know 

The same unresting struggle and the glowing 
Beauty of spendthrift hours, bravely showing 
Life, an adventure perilous and gay— 

And Death, a long and vivid holiday. 








PLATO AS A NOVELIST 
By Viva D. ScuppER 


OW far behind us seem the days when the future 

author of “Adam Bede” wrote sedately to a youth- 
ful friend that she read no novels, because “the weapons 
of the Christian warfare were never sharpened at the forge 
of Romance”! Whatever be true of Christian warfare and 
its weapons, novels are nowadays a necessary and whole- 
some part of everyone’s daily life. Did they serve no 
other purpose, they afford an invaluable gymnastic of the 
sympathies. Reading them, we acquire with minimum 
effort a broadening of our affections, a liking for all sorts 
and conditions of people, including not a few—crooks, 
drunkards, fools even,—from whom in real life we should 
turn with disgust and distaste. If we moderns are grow- 
ing more inwardly democratic, if we take life with more 
emotional versatility and humorous tolerance than our 
forebears, we owe the gain less to our political institutions 
than to our excellent habit of indiscriminate novel reading. 
Wiseacres may bid us devote our whole mind to Bergson. 
Him we shall not neglect. But let us also insist on the 
advantage to our manners and our morals of familiarity 
with “Havoe,” “A Millionaire Baby,” and “The Tu-Tze’s 
Tower.” 

Yet there is a melancholy fact which we cannot escape. 
As people grow older, they get fussy about their fiction. 
Reproachfully, despondently, middle age finds that it has 
lost the delectable power of youth to enjoy anything in story 
form. The mysteries seem set in pattern, and flat when 
solved. The princesses of Graustein have no more attrac- 
tion than summer girls in a tennis court. The latest flights 
of psychic aeroplanes lift us away from earth if you will, 
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but into peculiarly vacuous mid-air. And the grim tales 
of mean streets revolt like a stroll through the slums in hot 
weather. 

This I submit is the moment for Plato. Not Plato the 
philosopher. Such a gentleman may exist, spinning an 
intricate spider web of dialectic, along whose tenuous gossa- 
mers the daring intellect darts insecurely outward towards 
its elusive prey, a conclusion. This subtle personage is no 
hammock companion. Plato the novelist is our man; writer 
of fiction bathed in the immortal dew of the world’s dawn- 
ing; magician who evokes for us the moving-picture of 
the most fascinating society ever known; master delineator 
of the weaknesses and the loveliness of men. ‘Tell me if 
you will of a Plato wise in archetypal ideas, concerned with 
the relations of knowledge and virtue, keen on pursuit of 
the perfect state. Him I seek not in the summer noons,— 
nay, but the witty satirist, the lofty lover, the creator of 
that most vivid character in the world’s fiction, who is the 
friend of Crito and Agathon, the adorer of Charmides, the 
beloved by Alcibiades. With this Plato, I can keep delight- 
ful fellowship, whithersoever he may lead. 

Nowhere shall I find more variety. Does my palate crave 
comic salt? Here is “Euthydemus,” bubbling over with 
pure mischief, which finally breaks into farce roaring as that 
of the “Pickwick Papers,” when the two Sophists, twisted 
up by Socrates to assert that everything is what it isn’t, 
are greeted with a tumult of glee. Is high romance to my 
taste?’ Here it weaves spells true as in Shakespeare’s son- 
nets; for these Dialogues abound with sentiment of every 
shade, and at the same banquet we may encounter passion 
most lofty and most base, listening at will to Diotima or 
to Alcibiades. Do we find light society sketches more to 
our mind than confidences so searching? ‘The early Dia- 
logues, “Lysis,” “Charmides,” “Laches,” and the rest, aim 
at nothing and hit it as inconclusively as modern realism, 
yet are felicitous as Jane Austen in echoing the chit-chat 
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of the town and the evanescent moods of well-bred people. 
Where is a more amusing scene than the opening of the 
“Protagoras”? Where a sweeter idyll than the picture of 
Socrates in the “Phaedrus,” dabbling his toes in the brook 
under the plane-tree, as he spins lazy yarns about that fair 
creature Psyche, and ends with an exquisite prayer to Pan? 
The aeroplane of the “Timaeus” sweeps us into planetary 
space more effectively than that of Marie Corelli; “Phaedo” 
and the “Apology” purify by pity and terror as only great 
tragedy can do. 

The beauty of the art is that none of these types is pro- 
duced mechanically after the modern fashion. Life in its 
entirety is in Plato behind each mode of life. Through the 
gayest persiflage plays suddenly high passion for the argu- 
ment. Presto! Greek worldly wisdom inhibits with salu- 
tary jest some imaginative flight. Do not tell me that I am 
reading the man who has infected the generations with a 
microbe tempting them to prefer dream to fact. My Plato 
is obsessed by desire for experience, singularly alive to the 
concrete, fascinated by the stir and movement of very life. 
He is the match of Dickens for portraiture, of Meredith for 
dramatic dialogue, of Browning for situation. With Balzac 
or Tolstoi, he is competent to quicken us by the spectacle of 
existence, now to tragic passion, now to the laughter of the 
gods. 

We may be pardoned for finding the dialectic stiff, and 
for offering our meek “Certainly” at intervals with Laches 
or Nicias, not quite sure to what we are assenting, but either 
because we want to please Socrates, or because the madden- 
ing old man will tease us worse if we contradict him. Let 
us forget the talk, think of the talkers, and give thanks 
for the men and manners that live for us in these pages. 
A sense of solid reality is the ultimate impression imparted 
to the literary mind by this greatest of the world’s idealists. 

Socrates is the centre of the group, of course, and we 
all think we know Socrates, though we are mistaken. But 
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why ignore the Athenians who gather round him? How 
they stand out, the child and the citizen, the soldier and the 
actor, the academic dignitary, the plain man on the street! 
No dummies they, giving absent assent to the great teacher. 
Most are defined as to aspect with a few perfect touches, 
each speaks in character. In the dramatically vital dia- 
logue, the very manner in which they take refutation, the 
quality of their agreement—now sullen, now eager, now 
careless, now thoughtful,—sets them before us with high 
imaginative art. And how admirably are they introduced, 
in those lovely settings which give us perhaps our most 
vivid knowledge of Greek life! Especially in the minor 
Dialogues, which are rather tentative jeua d’esprit than 
philosophical discussions, the argument does not pretend to 
get anywhere. It chases its own tail and drops like a tired 
kitten on the spot where it began. But meantime we are 
seeing life, we are meeting Greeks, and we do not care a rap 
whether or no we succeed in defining friendship or temper- 
ance or courage. It is more important to chat with the 
boy Charmides, to enjoy his choice manners and his rare 
beauty, and inhale the aroma of his delightful youth. 
Socrates, in this Dialogue, is just back from military 
service at Potidaea, where he has borne hardship and danger 
stolidly, as Alcibiades shall one day tell us. Now he is 
hungry for civilization: the hum in the palaestra is delect- 
able to him. We listen for a few minutes to greetings, and 
the pleasant gossip of the town. It must be acknowledged 
that Socrates asks about “the present state of philosophy,” 
as one might inquire into politics after absence in foreign 
parts; but presently with equal interest he is asking about 
the season’s “buds.” These—we are in Greece—are the 
lads just reaching manhood. Are any of them remarkable, 
he wants to know, for beauty or sense? And just then the 
merry troop appears, making a great din, one of them, 
Charmides, easily the most beautiful. “I must admit,” says 
Socrates, “that I was quite astonished at his beauty and 
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stature. All the world seemed to be enamored of him. 
Amazement and confusion reigned when he entered. |] 
the boys, even to the very least child, turned and looked at 
him, as if he were a statue. Chaerephon called to me and 
said: 

‘What do you think of him, Socrates‘ Has he not a 
beautiful face? But you would think nothing of his face 
if you could see his naked form.’ 

‘By Heracles,’ I said, ‘there never was such a paragon, 
if he has only one other slight addition.’ 

‘What is that? said Critias. 

‘If he has a noble soul; and being of your house, Critias, 
he may be expected to have this.’ 

‘He is as fair and good within as he is without,’ said 
Critias. 

‘Shall we ask him, then,’ I said, ‘to show us, not his body, 
but his soul? He is just of an age when he will like to talk.’ ” 

Hard to surpass in modern fiction, that bit of dialogue! 
Here is full Greece: delight in beauty of form as of counte- 
nance; swift courtesy; the Socratic love of loveliness 
within—“Is not the wiser always the fairer, sweet friend?” 
asks the sage in another connection; and finally the 
unquenchable zest for conversation. 

What interests Socrates just now is not an abstract ques- 
tion but a charming boy. He proceeds to invent topics, 
that he may savor the soul of Charmides. First they talk 
a little about a headache that bothers the lad—ailments, 
then as now, forming a convenient introductory theme. 
And Christian Science would seem to be less original than 
it supposes, for we find Socrates remarking that Charmides 
can get rid of his headache easily if he will cure his soul 
“by the use of certain charms, and these charms are fair 
words.” All very well, but they soon grow bored over 
Charmides’ headache, and cast about for another subject. 
Temperance will do; what does Charmides think of temper- 
ance? He is a remarkably temperate lad, by the way, 
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remarks his relative, Critias, taking no pains to lower his 


voice. 
Charmides blushes—his blushes come readily—at this 


blatant praise. Then, after some hesitation he feels his way 
till he says that temperance is quietness. Not a bad answer, 
surely—one well befitting a young Greek gentleman. 
Socrates, however, though pleased, points out that a sluggish 
man is not necessarily a temperate one, and that energetic 
actions are usually better than slow, quiet ones; in a word, 
that scientific efficiency does not preclude temperance. 
Greek standards are not so far from modern, we perceive. 
Charmides tries again, frank ingenuousness and good breed- 
ing in his every word: May not temperance be modesty? 
Then Socrates, with Critias to help, gets seriously to work: 
the trail may lead in a circle, but to pursue it is great 
sport, and his object, the enjoyment of Charmides in his 
lovely youth, has been fully attained. 

Lysis is younger than Charmides; he and his chum, 
Menexenus, are little fellows, hardly beyond childhood. A 
bigger lad, one Hippothales, has what in college parlance 
would be termed a “crush” on Lysis; we are in that Greek 
world where romance lives from man to man. Socrates will 
show Hippothales the best way to win the boy’s affections. 
At least so he pretends; what he is really after is the 
pleasure of converse with an awakening mind. How to get 
at Lysis? Hippothales says that if only Socrates will sit 
down and begin to talk, the boy will be sure to come, and 
so it happens. There has been a sacrifice, and all the boys 
are dressed in white. They are playing a game, taking their 
dice out of little wicker baskets; small Lysis, crowned with 
a wreath and fair as a vision, is looking on. Presently he 
begins to glance around, timidly but wistfully, at Socrates 
chatting in his quiet corner. Soon his friend Menexenus 
joins the group, and then Lysis picks up courage to come 
too—sentimental Hippothales, whom the lad evidently does 
not like, hiding out of the way. It is a pretty scene, and 

52 
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the talk is equally pretty, though desultory enough on the 
surface. Anyone who wants an example of a grown-up 
mind adapting itself wisely and tenderly to childhood, might 
well turn to it: 

“I dare say, Lysis, that your father and mother love you 
very much?” 

“That they do,” he said. 

“And that they would wish you to be perfectly happy?” 

oe 

“But do you think that anyone is happy who 
cannot do what he likes?” 

“T should think not indeed,” he said. , 

“Do your father and your mother then permit you to do 
what you like, and never rebuke or hinder you?” 

“Yes indeed, Socrates, there are a great many things 
which they hinder me from doing.” 

So Lysis has to tackle some hard thinking—yet think- 
ing quite within the compass of a little chap. He enjoys 
the talk hugely, and wants his friend to share it. “In a 
childish and affectionate manner,” he whispers in Socrates’ 
ear: “Do, Socrates, tell Menexenus what you have been 
telling me.” Once he interrupts: “I am sure that we have 
been wrong, Socrates.” “And he blushed at his own words, 
as if he had not intended to speak; but the words escaped 
him involuntarily in his eagerness.” Before the talk is over, 
all concerned know a good deal more than they did about 
friendship and other important matters—though as for 
definitions, on which Socrates is daft, they have not reached 
any. Is friendship based on contrast or similarity of tem- 
perament? they wonder, and we are wondering yet. Who 
knows? They might have decided, or even have reached a 
definition, had it not been for the tutors. But these break 
in “like an evil apparition,” very cross because it is so late; 
and though the talkers drive them off, they keep on shouting 
at their charges till they force them to start for home. 

Endearing and beautiful youths like Charmides and Lysis 
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hold a position of central importance throughout the Platonic 
tales. We know how Socrates loved them, and remember 
that his fascination over them was a cause of his death. Yet 
if the Dialogues breathe this ecstatic joy in youth for youth’s 
sake, they are also full of sly delight in noting the humors 
of grown men. Crito, Socrates’ special friend, is an old 
man, wealthy, dignified, not at all clever. One wonders 
what he got from life-long converse with the deepest mind 
in Greece. Socrates is fond of his company, tells him merry 
tales like that of the “Euthydemus”; it is to Crito that he 
addresses his last words. The figure is always respectfully 
and tenderly touched. So is that of gentle old Lysimachus, 
who has never heard of Socrates, but has a high regard 
for Socrates’ father. Another old man is Protagoras the 
Sophist, an academic type cleverly sketched: honest, 
weighty, a copious lecturer, presenting with facile sonority 
the truth of the past, and a little fussed and cross under 
the impact of the truth of the future. 

Plato gives us men of action, too. There are the soldiers, 
Laches and Nicias, who seek a just idea of courage to impart 
to the rising generation. Laches is a blunt man, annoyed 
that he cannot express himself: “I fancy I do know the 
nature of courage,” he complains, “but somehow or other 
she has slipped away from me, and I cannot tell her nature.” 
He considers privately that “the examination of such 
niceties” as definitions is no suitable employment for a 
statesman, or a soldier. Still he gets a little way when, 
from satisfaction with the remark that a courageous man 
is one who does not run away, he discovers with hardly any 
help that “courage is the endurance of the soul.” However, 
Nicias has to give him yet more hints—ill-fated Nicias, who 
is shown as one of the most thoughtful people in Plato, 
hardly inferior to Socrates himself in insight. Was the 
reflective turn of mind, such an asset to the man, a 
disadvantage to the soldier? 

Other types are the broad-minded physician Eryximachus, 
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and Ion the actor—the purely emotional man, this last, 
a-quiver over his own recitations. Socrates is particularly 
felicitous with Ion, who avows that there is no part of 
Homer on which he does not speak well, and that he feels 
rapt out of himself when he recites, but strange to say, 
is inclined to be sleepy when anyone else recites from 
another poet. Socrates, who depreciates himself pleasantly 
as “a common man who only speaks the truth,” treats 
him gently: tells him that he is quite mad, and when Ion, 
though acquiescent, is a little subdued, proceeds to say that 
Homer and all the great imaginations were mad likewise, 
and that inspiration is none the worse for being irrational, 
but rather the better; and we leave Ion as pleased and 
bewildered as M. Jourdain. It is a very amusing dialogue. 

Some of Plato’s dramatis personae are dull, some slow, 
some simple-minded; yet on the whole they are amazingly 
attractive. He shows us no villains. Nevertheless there 
are shadows, firmly if delicately touched, in his picture. No 
fierce denunciation—that was not the style of Plato, or his 
master,—but an inexorable trick of letting the shallow, 
fanatical, or cruel man speak for himself. There is Anytus, 
for example, in the “Meno.” It is worth while to study 
Anytus, for he is to be one of Socrates’ chief accusers. His 
inimitable responses, few and brief, illuminate him forever. 

Socrates praises him warmly when he first appears: “There 
is Anytus sitting by us; he is the person whom we should 
ask. In the first place, he is the son of a wealthy and wise 
father, and he is a well-conditioned, modest man, not inso- 
lent or overbearing or annoying; moreover, he has given 
his son a good education.” All this appears to be true; it 
is persons like Anytus who usually put to death Socrates, 
and Jesus. Anytus gives placid acquiescence to the course 
of the argument till it touches the concrete; then he flares 
up. This happens to be at a mention of the Sophists. 
Socrates is mildly surprised; he reasons with Anytus: Can 
the men whom everyone considers so wise be really out of 
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their minds, as Anytus hints? But Anytus is not a reason- 
ing being. “Out of their minds!” he cries. “No, Socrates, 
the young men who gave their money to them are out of 
their minds, and their relatives and guardians who entrusted 
them to their care were still more out of their minds.” What 
irony, that Socrates should have first incurred this man’s 
suspicions and rage on behalf of the Sophists! For we know 
that Socrates was not over-fond of the Sophists himself. 
But how human it all is, and how prone Anytus still is to 
raise the angry cry, “Out of their minds!” against those 
with whom he disagrees! 

“Has any of the Sophists wronged you, Anytus?” ° 

“No, indeed; neither I nor any of my belongings has 
ever had, nor would I suffer them to have anything to do 
with them.” 

“Then, my dear friend, how can you know whether a 
thing is good or bad, of which you are wholly ignorant?” 

“Quite well. I am quite sure that I know what manner 
of men these are, whether I know them or not.” 

Anytus is quite sure still, and he writes for almost every 
newspaper in the country; his violent talk, charged with 
prejudice and animosity, greets us in every haunt of men. 
For Anytus is a “stand-patter’”—modest, well-conditioned 
Anytus, who educates his sons so carefully. “If you won’t 
trust the Sophists, to whom do you look for guidance?” 
asks Socrates; and Anytus gives the unvarying answer of 
his caste: “Any Athenian gentleman” taken at random 
will, so he asserts, do perfectly well. But these gentlemen— 
did they grow of themselves? Socrates must know; and 
Anytus, impatiently satisfied, returns the immortal answer: 
“T imagine that they learned of the previous generation of 
gentlemen.” 

It is of no use, Socrates; you might as well leave Anytus 
alone. But Socrates does not leave him alone, thereby, 
were safety dear, making a vast mistake. He plays gadfly 
till he stings the poor, comfortable man past endurance. 
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So Anytus breaks into open rage: accuses Socrates—anq 
again the stand-patter’s complaint of the radical sounds 
queerly familiar—of “speaking evil of men,” and utters 
a veiled threat, sinister enough in the light of the outcome. 
Socrates dismisses him with a touch of cool contempt, 
unusual in the suavest of adversaries, who generally coaxes 
his most irritated antagonists back into the trail of the 
argument; then turns, to point out to the more responsive 
Meno the unconventionality of virtue, and its immediate 
character, derived from no tradition, not even that of the 
gentlemen of Athens. For with subtle instinct for dramatic 
contrast, Plato includes in this Dialogue that famous scene 
in which the independent intuition of truth is illustrated 
by the power of Meno’s boy-slave to prove a geometrical 
proposition. 

Nothing could be more natural, more unstudied, than all 
this talk. It has the desultory wavering of life itself. Of 
conversation, that crux of the novelist, Plato is past-master; 
one must turn to Meredith or Anatole France to find his 
equal. His dialogue makes the ordinary talk, say of the 
people in Mrs. Humphry Ward, appear soggy with that 
curse of art, the obvious. There is never too much flour in 
Plato’s baking; and his deft touch is one reason why we 
rank him among the poets, “light, winged, and holy.” He 
catches the words as they fly, and though they seem to flutter 
vaguely like butterflies, they are really driving straight like 
a flight of migrating birds for a goal beyond the horizon. 

However, it is to be remembered that Plato had an advan- 
tage over modern writers, for he had Greece to present and 
Athenians for his characters. The fine art of social inter- 
course is here brought to its last point of perfection. Men 
are thinking—everybody, except perhaps Anytus, is think- 
ing in Plato,—though, being human, they tend to think 
overmuch the thoughts of other people; but they are never 
thinking alone. The intellectual life in Greece is a social 
and not a solitary pursuit. That is why Plato is a great 
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novelist as well as a philosopher. This society is worth 
reading about, moreover, quite apart from its brains, for the 
mere charm of its manners, a charm unsurpassed. When 
Aristodemus appears uninvited at the banquet, how gra- 
ciously does Agathon put him at his ease! What pretty 
compliments they pay one another, how generously they 
admire each other’s excellencies,* what capital and witty 
jokes they crack! Never do we pass our time in vulgar 
company; we are aristocrats in every sense. We move on 
principle only in the best circles—and how very good they 





are! 
Socrates revels in this society, for he, too, is the most 


sociable of men. Like Dr. Johnson, whom he much 
resembles, he takes unfeigned interest in all the little affairs 
of the town; especially is he quite at home in that perennial 
topic of conversation, the psychology of the affections. He 
likes a gossip as well as any man, and has a marvellous 
catholic taste in his choice of associates. It is entertaining 
to study him through his reaction on people. Browning 
did not invent the oblique method of showing character in 
“The Ring and the Book.” Courteous old Lysimachus, 
who does not move in intellectual circles, invites Socrates 
to call because he is the son of his father. The soldier Laches 
knows him only as a man of action, and has sincere regard 
for him. Bit by bit, we get a feeling for the man himself. 
A quick man, intolerant of stupidity, yet helped to patient 
self-control by the rare, divine instinct of the teacher; taking 
his revenge in that irony that baffles and allures the ages, 
an irony of which his successors-—Rabelais, Swift, Arnold— 
have never quite caught the secret. He never lays down the 
law, he never loses his grip. Yet one sees that people have 
one trick that tries him almost past endurance, the inveterate 
habit of defining by the concrete instance. “Courage is not 
running away from your post,” says Laches. ‘“Temper- 
ance is doing things orderly,” says Charmides. And 
Euthyphro, whom we shall meet presently, caps the climax 
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of this kind of definition when he gravely announces: “Virtue 
is doing as I am doing.” But Socrates never snubs one of 
them; with infinite forbearance he leads them on. Terrible 
tease, superb old man, who loves the argument, as argument, 
tenaciously, yet is capable of turning round with splendid 
inconsistence and “believing where he has not proved!” 
What a picture! But if we talk of Socrates, we shall never 
stop. The portrait is literally incomparable; nothing has 
ever approached it. 

So is Plato realist of the realists. Yet at times we leave 
Greece behind us and below. We watch the soul putting 
forth her wings, or the chariot of humanity thundering on 
its perilous way, or the strange life of “earth-born men”; 


9 


and find ourselves at the fountain-head of the imaginative 
literature of Europe. Plato the myth-maker gives us 
more direct narrative than Plato the realist; and his 
myths, whether in the “Timaeus,” the “Phaedrus,” or the 
“Symposium,” are in purest romantic tone. All dreamers 


have dreamed these dreams after him. Yet from the starry 
flights through which he bears us, we return with pleasure to 
Greek life. We are glad to know that Socrates held high 
converse on the passions with Diotima, the priestess, in those 
mysterious interviews that suggest the very quintessence of 
romance; for our part, we are well content with the society 
of the pompous Protagoras and the absurd Euthydemus, of 
Euthyphro the prig, and fair Agathon, most winning of 
hosts, of little Lysis, and the rest; with the walk, the 
palaestra, the beloved scenes through which moves a spirit 
in Silenus mask, at once their representative and their 
destroyer. Even in Plato, realism wins out in the long run. 

Mastery over dialogue, over characterization, setting, 
romantic invention,—these are great assets for a novelist. 
Plato has one more, perhaps greater: unfailing instinct for 
the dramatic. True, there is as little formal plot as in those 
admirable imitations concerning M. Bergeret; but there 
is an immense amount of drama, so to speak, in solution. 
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In the undercurrent of the dialogue, things are constantly 
happening to people. Relations of affection and hate 
develop, mature, decay; minds are brought into ever-shift- 
ing connections with each other and with ideas. If there 
is no plot, at least the feeling for situation is strong. Who 
can forget that dining-hall where Socrates is found at dawn 
prophesying Shakespeare to the sleepy Aristophanes and 
Agathon; or the prison where disciples gather around an 
old man chafing his leg; or the judgment hall, where 
Socrates, far from keeping august silence as did a Greater 
brought to judgment, pours forth marvellous words for the 
last time? 

Perhaps the most poignant situation just precedes these 
last. Socrates, awaiting trial in that familiar porch to the 
temple of King Archon, near which he had once held pleasant 
converse with young Charmides, encounters Euthyphro the 
pious soothsayer, to whom he begins to talk with his usual 
friendly cheer. Socrates is accused by one Meletus, a young 
man he hardly knows, who “has a beak,” it seems, and 
“long, straight hair, and a beard that is ill-grown.” 
Euthyphro, on the contrary, is an accuser; the man whom 
he accuses is his own father, arraigned by him on a charge 
of murder. Socrates’ spontaneous start of shocked surprise, 
his horrified remarks to the complacent Pharisee clinging to 
the letter of the law, reveal with flashing clarity, as they 
were meant to do, the deep devoutness and innate reverence 
for the past of the man to be put to death by respectable 
Athens for a free-thinker and a corrupter of youth. “Virtue 
is doing as I am doing!” Or, if you please, men learn their 
standards “from the preceding generations of gentlemen!” 
“Neither,” says Socrates sternly. Between the arrogant 
self-confidence of Euthyphro and the conventionality of 
Anytus, he holds sensitive balance, difficult and just. 

Socrates was executed, of course. The “Euthyphro” 
serves as prelude to the sure tragedy towards which the 
undercurrent has been setting from the first. For here is 
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the final greatness of Plato’s superb historic romance: one 
tense conflict is in progress from first to last. We discover 
this gradually, and do not quite understand the situation 
till all is over. Then, ah! then, looking back, we realize 
that there has been a plot after all. Over that exquisite 
youth on which the high lights carefully fall, that youth so 
delicately presented, so passionately wooed, the world of 
Athens wedded to its smooth tradition, and the man intent 
upon the naked truth, must wrestle to the death. These 
protagonists are shown with a composed mastery of art. 
The artist’s dispassionate sympathy reveals without parti- 
sanship the animus of both, as well as that of the onlookers, 
who are presented with unrivalled finesse. 

For there is no mechanical villainy about this Athenian 
world that kills Socrates. It is admirable in its way. Its 
conception of a gentleman has never been equalled. Its 
sense of noblesse oblige is strong. We have noted its per- 
fect manners, its gracious charm. Moreover, it is far from 
being consciously materialized. These noble citizens have 
the personal beauty and the delight in physical activities 
of Arnold’s barbarians; but show at first sight none of the 
imperviousness to ideas which he attributes to the class. 
Quite the contrary. They flock to their lectures and con- 
certs. They prefer after-dinner speeches to music and wine; 
and their speeches are concerned, not with programmes, as 
too often befalls us moderns, but with ideas. They think 
they want to think, these supple-minded Greeks. “Let us 
follow the argument,” they are always blithely saying, 
“whithersoever it may lead us.” As Hippothales says, “Their 
entertainment is conversation,” and the zest of this good 
talk lives down the ages. It touches with impartial cheer 
on social justice, philology, military tactics, mysticism, ethics, 
poetry, small quibbles, and large issues. How well, as a 
rule, good breeding checks their eagerness, how anxiously 
they consider the best methods of education, how solicitous 
they are about the beautiful-and-the-good! And how enthu- 
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siastic about great minds! When Protagoras comes to 
Athens, Hippocrates rushes before daybreak to announce 
the event; has to feel around in the dark for Socrates’ 
truckle-bed; and Socrates has all the trouble in the world, 
persuading him to wait for light before they seek the pres- 
ence of the sage. He is quite in the fashion, if we may judge 
from the cross servant who bangs the door in their faces, 
he is so tired of opening it to seekers. In breadth of out- 
look, in culture, in lively charm and noble seriousness, this 
is the very society in which we should all like to live. 

And Socrates? Well, Socrates certainly is exasperating 
to a degree. There is that Silenus aspect of his, when he 
jeers with such gusto at things we hold sacred. And then 
we never know whether he is in earnest or not. And he is 
forever putting us in the wrong, when we know and he 
knows that we are in the right. A horrid habit! It under- 
mines our good practical pragmatism, and prevents us from 
getting at living. Society is bound to put the man to death 
who allows it no assumptions. It is morally immodest, so 
Anytus is convinced, to insist like that on pulling off Truth’s 
last garment. Then he is always so maddeningly good- 
natured! And the vicious fascination of the man! There 
is youth, adorable, expectant youth, wistfully waiting to 
be led in that appointed way of honorable, safe tradition 
in which we are its precursors and natural guides; and there 
is Socrates, always luring it into untried trails! Can we 
allow his anarchical force to have its way? Oh, we remember 
it too well! We are older now, but we too have felt that 
magic. We know how that voice lured us, how we were 
be-spelled by the keen wit, the merry word, the ironic play 
that so easily put our elders to the blush, the delusive sym- 
pathy with our interests; how we had glimpses of a far 
skyey country where the eternal were, which made the streets 
of Athens flat and dull. Nor have we ever been quite satis- 
fied since, grave citizens though we be, in our function of 
carrying on the state with due regard to the proprieties. 
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It is all the fault of Socrates! Away with this agitator, this 
impious person, this corrupter of youth! 

For Socrates had been teaching in Athens a long time, 
and the youths whom he had charmed and wooed, connived 
when they grew up at killing him. Unlike Jesus, whose 
ministry was brief, though we do not know its exact dura- 
tion, Socrates had his full, free chance at winning men. And 
he made a failure at it. Some of his most important pupils— 
Alcibiades, Charmides, Critias—turned out badly, and the 
Athenians did not forget it. Most of the others deserted 
him. Was it that he was on the wrong tack, after all, in 
trying to make man cultivate virtue by the means of knowl- 
edge? Was it that the times were not ripe? At all events, 
he was much alone at the last. Besides old, faithful Crito, 
there was a very small group in that prison. Youth had 
deserted him; tradition had won the day. So he drank his 
poison—not sorry, one surmises, despite all his cheery love 
of this good world, to try the great adventure; and the 
proprieties were left in possession of youth, the forever 
desired. They usually are, for that matter; this dogged 
struggle for possession of the future is actual to-day as in 
Athens, renewed from generation to generation, never lost, 
never won. Socrates is among us still: always worsted, 
never disposed of, albeit in our democratic days his spirit 
is diffused, and must be sought at diverse points of collective 
experience, rather than in one great figure. And the com- 
positions which show him in his Greek dress moving through 
that vital and charming society are immortal fiction, not only 
because they have such rare power to enlarge our sympathies, 
but because at bottom they present persistent fact. 





THE REMAINDER 
By Henry A. Berers 


Now faith is dead and hope is deadly sick, 
And joy—dear joy—she died so long ago 
I have forgot her face; but these are quick, 
Black care, and stinging shame, and bitter woe. 


Then what is left in my Pandora’s chest? 
Courage is left, but mated with despair, 

Who should have wed with hope. Yet be ye blest— 
Rise up and take your blessing, happy pair! 


I lay in thine, sad bride, this princely hand— 
In all the world there is no nobler name— 

And thou, brave groom—though ’tis not what we planned— 
Take her, she will be true: be thou the same. 


Courage and sorrow: might these two give birth? 
O thought too bold, O dream too sweet, too wild? 

Though joy—dear joy—be dead and cold in earth, 
Her ghost is peace, and love is sorrow’s child. 





THE LITERARY USES OF EXPERIENCE 
By EisaBeTH WOoDBRIDGE 


si ID you enjoy it very much?” asked a lady of a little 

girl whom she met coming away from an entertain- 
ment. “Yes,” answered the child, but there was a note of 
reservation in her voice. ‘Then she threw back her head half 
defiantly and added, “But don’t you think it’s hard that 
I can never go to anything without having to go home and 
write an account of it afterwards?’ MHard indeed! And 
yet harder that the tyrant who imposed the requirement 
happened to be the child’s mother—one of those over-trained 
and over-anxious people who continue to bring the higher 
education of women into disrepute. Of course, our sym- 
pathies are all with the little girl. We recognize that her 
protest was a sign, not of naughtiness but of health. There 
was something wrong about this continual exploiting of 
immediate experience, and she knew it and rebelled against 
it. The little incident has lain in my mind for years, serv- 
ing as a nucleus round which ruminating thoughts have 
gathered regarding the whole subject of the literary uses 
of experience. 

The writer of fiction, if he is at once sensitive and 
conscientious, must often find himself in a dilemma. He 
is urged to “write out of his own experience,” since other- 
wise his work will not ring true. Look at Jane Austen, 
he is told, sitting quiet and feminine under her lamp, 
and writing her tales of the little every-day doings 
of little every-day folk! Behold her, even refusing to 
undertake the great historical romance urged upon her by 
Royalty itself, because it “fell outside her experience.” 
Here is a model for all young writers. Very well. The 
obedient artist turns him to the life about him, and, sure 
enough, there is indeed plenty of material. Here is an aunt 
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who, considered as a “character,” is ripe to be picked and 
set in a book. Here is a sister-in-law, whose experiences 
with her servants, literally set down, would make a most 
readable and instructive set of papers for some woman’s 
journal. Or, in sterner vein, here is a brother or a friend 
whose business experience or whose love-affair offers a 
tempting subject. Finally, the writer realizes that in his 
own life he has only to put forth his hand and take what 
he needs. Yes, for once the general voice is speaking the 
truth: his material does indeed lie close about him. 

Suppose, then, he takes it, uses it. We know very well 
what happens: “Have you read that last thing by young 
Bellerophon? The one about the Lady and the Cook? Of 
course we all know who it is he means—she simply can’t 
keep a cook—it’s the scandal of the street, the number she 
has in a month. But I don’t think that gives him any 
right—you know what I mean?” [If it is his own experience 
he has used, the results are different, but no better: ‘You 
saw that story of his? Yes—it is interesting. I suppose 
you knew it was his own experience—yes, he went all 
through that a few years ago—oh, he’s all right now, but 
his family felt terribly at the time, and I couldn’t help 
wondering how they’d like to see it all—sort of spread out 
in print this way.” 

Has it then always been so? Did Euripides’ contempo- 
raries look askance at him because, under the thin disguise 
of Clytemnestra, he had written up a sister-in-law? Did 
those who listened to Sappho’s lyrics shudder a little and 
murmur, “Beautiful, of course, but—how could she?” Did 
Horace’s acquaintances raise their eyebrows over some of 
the personalities in the odes? And did Catullus’ pretty 
little lady wish he had not coined her and her pet bird into 
verse?’ We cannot tell. Time has wiped out the original 
material, whatever it was, and left only the artistic rendering. 

About our contemporaries, however, one hears persistent 
rumors: here is one composing a poem on his son’s death 
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even before the burial, and handing it to a friend for possible 
publication. Here is another using the love-affairs of his 
friends—quite recognizably—to make his plots. Here js 
another setting one of our centres of social service aflame 
with indignation because she had, in their opinion, written 
them up. Here is a New England town boiling over with 
resentment because one to whom they had shown hospitality 
had rewarded them by “putting them into a book.” I saw 
recently a newspaper notice of a suit brought by a man 
against his wife because, as he alleged, her latest novel made 
use of their life together in such a way as to reflect unpleas- 
antly on his character. 

Whether in these and other cases the complainants are 
justified, it is neither possible nor necessary to consider. 
The moral question involved in the use of real life is so com- 
plex that each instance would have to be handled separately. 
It was once, they say, decided that a man might sniff the 
odors of another man’s dinner without having to pay for it, 
but whether he may bottle the aroma of another man’s life 
while it is yet hot, for the purpose of serving it again, 
perhaps cold or lukewarm, to the general public, is quite 
another matter. It is at least clear that the use of experi- 
ence may be fraught with perplexity for the writer. There 
is a curiously frank acknowledgement of this in a short 
story by Mrs. Wharton, called “Copy.” It represents two 
authors, a man and a woman, who had once been in love 
with each other, meeting after the lapse of years. Each 
has the other’s old love letters, and each suddenly realizes 
what wonderful “copy” these would make. There is much 
skilful and intricate fencing between them, but at last, 
moved by a scarcely acknowledged reverence for the past; 
by some obscure impulse of loyalty to it, they burn all the 
letters. The story may serve as a reminder that, whereas 
we are apt to know the cases where writers have yielded 
to temptation—if temptation it be-—we do not know the 
cases where they have resisted. 
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But such recognition by authors themselves of the moral 
problems involved seems to be rather rare. In general, 
though readers may question or condemn, the writer himself 
is likely to be unconscious of offense. I met an instance 
of this once when I was thrown for a short time with a 
writer of stories. She had told me a good deal about her 
life at a certain period several years before, and among 
other matters had mentioned a tea-pot of delicate workman- 
ship, and how it happened to get broken. Later, reading 
her newest book, I came upon the incident of the tea-pot. 
As I went on, I noticed other correspondences with what 
I knew to be fact. I was interested, and one day I brought 
the thing up. “It gives a good deal of your life in 
Rouen that winter, doesn’t it?” I said, innocent of offense. 
Instantly her color flamed and her eyes showed deep annoy- 
ance. She took me up quickly: “It has nothing whatever 
to do with my life there. How could you have supposed 
that?’ Naturally, I dropped the matter, but, that being 
my first close encounter with the artistic temperament, I 
was very much puzzled. There was no doubting her sin- 
cerity, but there was also no doubting the fact that her 
life of that winter had got into her book. 

Again, a young girl, just out of college, wrote her first 
novel. Her college friends read it with consternation. 
“But,” they exclaimed, “this is Anna herself! This is 
Anna’s step-mother! This is just what did happen that 
time when her father died! This is not a novel, it is a diary! 
Anna is going too far.” But two years later Anna wrote 
another novel, containing more shocks for her friends. 
Here, they claimed, was Anna’s engagement and marriage. 
Here was Anna’s husband. Here were her experiences at 
the birth of her child. They approached her about it. 
What satisfaction did they get? Just as little as I got in 
the tea-pot incident. Anna absolutely denied any connec- 
tion between her novel and her own life, and Anna was 
truth itself. At the same time, Anna, speaking as an artist, 
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ex cathedra, said firmly, that if anything in her life shoujq 

be needed for the artistic completeness of her literary work, 
she would not hesitate to use it, art being in a realm s0 
much higher than one’s personal feelings. 

From all this, it is obvious enough that something happens 
to the artist, while he is artist, which imposes on him stand- 
ards different from ours—different even from his own when 
he is not in the artistic mood. So that although as ordinary 
man in ordinary intercourse he may, for example, be a most 
reserved person, who would find it easier to cut out his own 
heart and slice it up for his friends than to cull out bits 
of his deepest life and serve them up in conversation, yet 
on the printed page we may find him doing something very 
much like this—exploiting in luminous paragraphs moods 
and feelings which to most of us seem too deep-lying to be 
touched upon, save by allusive implication, even with our 
most beloved friends. I have read articles in the magazines 
that made me uncomfortable, not because they were shock- 
ing on the few lines along which one is conventionally sup- 
posed to be shocked, but because they seemed to me to 
involve such crude exposure of the soul as nothing but 
hysteria could excuse. A friend of mine, trying to read a 
certain essay—if one may apply the term to a ten-page 
prose lyric expressing the author’s personal mood—suddenly 
threw it down, exclaiming, “This is too painful—it’s raw! 
It’s bleeding!” At first glance, one is inclined to put such 
writers in the class with a certain little girl I knew, who 
climbed up inte her mother’s lap and said, with more than 
a suggestion of gloating anticipation, “Now Mother, let’s 
talk about my faults!” But is it perhaps we who are wrong! 
Is our vaunted New England reserve, after all, at fault! 
Are these writers showing us the way, and is there in the 
future to be no reserve in life as there is, apparently, for 
them, none in art? Or are we trying to reconcile two dif- 
ferent worlds when we allow ourselves to be troubled by the 
artist’s intimacy of revelation? Are we shrinking from the 
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spiritual nude in art as some people still shrink from the 
physical nude, merely because our artistic perceptions have 
been incompletely developed? 

These are questions which I am better prepared to ask 
than to answer, yet a sidelight on them has seemed to come 
through my meditations on memory. For years it has beset 
me, this thought of the various magic possessed by memory. 
Where it touches it transforms. Nearly everybody’s mem- 
ory is artistic, or at any rate more nearly artistic than his 
immediate perceptions. Children are following a true 
instinct when they beg for a story “about something you 
remember, that happened a long time ago,” for the things 
that we remember thus have a way of gathering into them- 
selves any flavor of poetic feeling that may be in our nature. 
What is it, then, that memory does? For one thing, it 
selects. In our immediate perceptions we often cannot see 
the woods for the trees. Memory knows no such trouble. 
Its trees are often blurred, but its woods stretch far and 
blue, dark-shadowed and full of meanings. For another, it 
distances. Through it we escape from the importunity of 
practical issues. Memory knows no practical issues; things 
are clear but we cannot alter them, they are real but we can 
neither seize nor avoid them. The light of memory is a light 
that never was on sea or land—mellow and soft, full of ten- 
der interpretations, of delicate emphases, of exquisite with- 
drewals. 

If memory, then, is a kind of art, art is a kind of memory. 
Like memory it selects, like memory it interprets. It has 
its emphases and its withdrawals, and like memory it creates 
its own remoteness. For to see beauty, or, more broadly, 
to see the world with our perceptions alert to its esthetic 
significance, we must withdraw from it, we must hold it 
away from us. While we are seeing the beauty of the lion 
who crouches in the jungle grass, we do, in that instant of 
perception, ignore the necessity for killing him, the danger 
of his killing us. Wandering in a white sea-fog over the 
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marshes, we may, in a realization of its weird loveliness, 
entirely lose our sense of the menace it holds for us. These 
things take upon themselves, for the moment, something of 
the quality of memories. Was it, as Gilbert Murray sug- 
gests, an acknowledgement of this kinship between memory 
and art, that the Greeks wove into the fibre of their philo- 
sophic myth, when they made Memory the mother of the 
Muses? 

But the relation is one of kinship only, not of identity. 
For whereas the remoteness of memory is unalterable and 
eternal, the remoteness of our art-perceptions is apt to be 
momentary, and in part at least a matter of our own choice. 
While memory gently but insistently urges us into some- 
thing much like the esthetic attitude towards the treasures 
it offers us, real life, with its lions, and its fog, makes a more 
complex appeal. There is only one way to take memory, 
but there are two ways of taking life, the esthetic and the 
practical. Between these two there is a plenteous lack of 
understanding. “What right,” says the practical man, 
“have you to stand around just looking at lions and fog, 
when there is so much that is really important to be done 
about them?” He views everything in one of two aspects: 
it is either a thing that he can do something to, or it is a 
thing that can do something to him. He thinks of things, 
not as they are, but with reference to what he would like 
to do with them or to them. Perception for its own sake, 
expression for its own sake, makes no appeal to him. Even 
memory he forces into practical service, and allows its other 
powers to atrophy. 

At the other extreme is the esthete, who lives to taste 
the flavors of his perceptions and to express them. “Lions 
and fog are so wonderful,” he cries, “Look at them! Only 
look!” And while the practical man calls him a dreamer 
and a trifler and a shirk, he calls the practical man a bar- 
barian and a prude, who is afraid to look at life as it really 
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is. He undergoes experience as all men must, but almost 
in the moment of its occurrence it becomes something apart 
from him, delicately valued in the withdrawal of the esthetic 
mood. ‘Thus life for him is continually undergoing such a 
transmutation as for most of us only the magic of memory 
can bring about. While he is yet white with indignation, he 
may say to himself, “This is anger.” While he loves, he 
realizes, “This is indeed passion.” Probably the two moods, 
of emotion and appreciation, are not really simultaneous, 
they may alternate with lightning-like interplay. But they 
seem to the observer, and even, perhaps, to the possessor, 
like two streams flowing on together, like two runners rac- 
ing abreast, one oblivious of all but the mad motion, the 
other with eyes, not on the goal, not blind with the 
rush of it, but turned, deeply observant, on the face of his 
companion. 

It is, then, this capacity for immediate aloofness from 
experience, this power of withdrawal into a realm closely 
resembling that of memory, which makes possible for the 
artist some of the things that shock us. But though it may 
to some extent explain his state of mind, it does not perhaps 
make us approve of it any more heartily. For there is 
something repellent to us in the ability thus to distance 
experience, either one’s own or another’s. It seems not 
quite warmly human. When memory, through its dis- 
tancing power, gradually and gently loosens the bonds of 
reserve, We permit it, we even love it, because it is a univer- 
sal experience. But when the esthetic mood loosens these 
bonds, not gradually but at once, by merely, as it were, tak- 
ing a step to one side, we shrink a little. An old man, we 
feel, may say things of his youth that his youth could not 
have said of itself even if it had known them. What we 
probably do not realize is that people differ enormously in 
their rate of reaction to life. An experience which in one 
person may after its occurrence not come to full fruition in 
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consciousness for months or years, may in another pass 
through the same phases in a few hours or even minutes, 
Yet the lower rate is so much commoner that there is a pre- 
sumption against the immediate coining of experience into 
artistic expression. If, after a great bereavement, a man 
sits down at once and embodies it in a poem, if, when an 
overwhelming passion has barely burned itself out, he pro- 
ceeds to set it forth in a novel, we find ourselves suspecting, 
even before we examine the case, that either the bereavement 
and the passion will prove to have been not so overwhelming 
after all, or else that their artistic rendering will prove not 
really artistic. 

This last point is one which needs some attention. So far 
I have been considering the use of experience chiefly in its 
ethical aspects. It is clear that the use of other people as 
material for art often exposes writers to sharp and persistent 
criticism. I have suggested that there are reasons grounded 
in the processes of the artistic temperament, why this criti- 
cism is often not in the least understood by the writers them- 
selves. But, aside from this question of the moral right of 
an artist to make use of another’s life, there is a second 
question, namely, what is the effect of the immediate use of 
experience on the art-product itself? Morals aside, does it 
tend to produce good art? In the case of one’s own life for 
instance, where it may be argued that one has the moral 
right to use whatever one likes, it might be of interest to 
inquire whether, purely from the effect on the art-product, 
it is not often a mistake to hurry forward into expression. 
The continual tasting and labelling of sensation tends to 
make sensation itself a little thin, or at least not quite true. 
And it is conceivable that lions and fog can never be com- 
pletely grasped, even esthetically, save by one who has first, 
in complete abandonment to practical needs, fought the lions 
and groped through the fog. Experience, entered upon 
with a conscious esthetic purpose, may be thus deprived of 
its last, keenest quality, and even when not thus taken, it 
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may, if too hastily garnered into expression, never reach, 
even as pure expression, the mellowness of maturity that 
might otherwise have been attained. 

The pressure upon the artist urging him to serve green 
fruit instead of waiting for it to ripen, has, of course, never 
been so great as now. But there is, I believe, pressure of 
another sort, far stronger and far more respectable, arising 
naturally and inevitably out of our present habits of 
thought. With the enormous growth of scientific interest— 
interest in facts, and faith in what they may lead us to—we 
have developed a reverence for accuracy, patience, thorough- 
ness, and discrimination. “Study your own thumb-nail 
enough,” Agassiz used to say, “and you will find enough to 
occupy you for a life-time.” And he was fond of testing 
young students by giving them a cross-section of a broom- 
handle and seeing what they made of it. This was excellent. 
Applied to coral islands and earth-worms and infusoria and 
sea-urchins, it is producing stupendous results. And now 
attention is being turned inward upon the human spirit 
itself—not, indeed, for the first time, but for the first time 
with just these methods. Man himself, as Walter Bagehot 
pointed out a generation ago, has become an antiquity—that 
is, a subject for scientific investigation. And the artist as 
well as the scientist has caught the habit of thumb-nail study 
and inspection of broom-handle sections. This too is excel- 
lent. It is compelling writers to an honesty of aim, a 
meticulous precision in technique of a kind that has never 
been equalled. The scientist who would sit in his study 
and write about the processes of nature “out of his head” 
is now in disrepute. Similarly, the journalist who would 
write about the poor without first having “done the slums” 
would be very much behind the times. We may swing back 
again to a love for the fantastic and fanciful, but at present 
we are lost in admiration of the obviously truthful. 

These things go by waves. For there is always a tend- 
ency, when we have become impressed with the excellence of 
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some quality, to see that quality everywhere, to the exclusion 
of all others. If we love blue, we see blue in everything. If 
we have been deeply moved by the excellence of courage, or 
of honesty, or of kindness, we translate all the moral virtues 
into terms of sincerity or honesty or kindness. There are 
reasons, in the underlying unity of the world, why this can 
rather easily be done, both with colors and with moral quali- 
ties, but it has to be done carefully. 

So with theories of art. Sometimes it is attempted to 
state all the esthetic virtues in terms of morality. Ruskin 
did this very appealingly but not quite satisfyingly. Often 
they have been stated in terms of beauty, and this also has its 
pitfalls. Just now, in the flush of our enthusiasm for the 
ideals which science seems to have set up, we are stating them 
in terms of sincerity. This disposes of certain problems, for 
instance, the problem of ugliness; but it leads to other diffi- 
culties. For even in the scientific observation of fact there 
is such a thing as losing the significance of detail through 
absorption in its immediate aspects, and this is yet more 
easily possible in the realm of art. There may have been a 
time when artists needed to be called sharply to account for 
the sincerity of their intention and the accuracy of their 
work, but at present they are much more apt to offer us 
these in place of something else that would be of still greater 
value. We are all of us in danger of falling into two falla- 
cies: first, of assuming that accuracy of detail in the art- 
product is the most necessary condition of its high quality 
as art, and second—granting that such accuracy is very 
desirable—the fallacy of assuming that it will necessarily be 
attained in the highest degree through sincere study and 
immediately faithful rendering of detail. If our theory 
makes these two assumptions, it becomes very difficult to ex- 
plain why a monument of honest and masterly self-analysis 
like Amiel’s “Journal” is not, as a work of art, greater 
than “Hamlet.” The truth of art has never, perhaps, been 
successfully defined; but we must see, when we really face 
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the question, that it is something different from sincerity 
in the artist or accuracy in his product. For we have to 
cover the truth of Shakespeare with half his detail wrong, 
the truth of Conrad, with all his detail right, the truth of 
Euripides, with whose detail we have now simply nothing 
to do, the truth of Rodin, who never works from a single 
pose but expresses an understanding born of fused impres- 
sions. It must be clear that this truth can never be 
expressed, either objectively in terms of accuracy, or sub- 
jectively in terms of sincerity, except by wrenching these 
terms away from all their usual connotations. It must 
rather be conceived as a kind of vision that requires, indeed, 
an atmosphere of sincerity and is fed by experience—any 
experience, it hardly matters what,—but which requires also 
a certain remoteness and detachment of spirit. 

I sometimes wonder whether we should not be gainers if 
our writers, like the Greeks, did a life-work first—a good 
chunk of hard, practically serviceable living—as farmers or 
manufacturers or administrators or teachers, and only after 
this were permitted to fall upon their task as artists. De 
Morgan and Conrad among the moderns are shining exam- 
ples of the possibilities of this programme; and with them 
we might class the literary men who have most of their lives 
swung a definite business, carrying on their artistic labors, as 
it were, “with their left hand’”——-Matthew Arnold and Lamb, 
forexample. It is, indeed, only rather recently that writing 
has become lucrative enough to permit of its being chosen 
early as a profession. 

Probably we should lose something. Doubtless we 
should gain something. Doubtless we should be spared 
much of the hasty mongering of experience to which I have 
been referring. In thinking of this, one is tempted to use 
the neat phrase of that prince of dreamers who was also in 
his lighter moments the prince of teases: “You cannot, 
Sir, take from me anything that I will more willingly part 
withal.” 














RIGHTS OF THE UNITED STATES 
AS A NEUTRAL 


By Cuartes CHENEY Hype 


OPULAR discussion of the rights of the United States 
as a neutral during the present war has been confused 
by prejudice. Sympathy for the cause of one belligerent 
or another rather than the requirements of international law 
has determined the weight of arguments advanced. Over- 
whelming interest in the success of a particular power or in 
the downfall of some other has oftentimes upset a mental 
poise necessary to test fairly the merits of opposing conten- 
tions. If one’s chief interest in the conflict is its bearing 
upon the rights of the United States, the tone and nature 
of claims and excuses of the belligerents may have aroused 
an antagonism detrimental if not fatal to a judicial spirit. 
It may, nevertheless, not be out of place to set forth, as an 
avowed advocate of the United States, what are believed to 
be certain elements of strength in its position as a neutral. 
Throughout diplomatic discussions, the United States has 
placed reliance upon international law, signifying thereby 
not the views of college professors, or of text writers, or of 
military experts, but rather the evidence of the general con- 
sent of maritime states, manifest in the practice of nations 
in previous wars and observed from a sense of legal 
obligation. 

It is contended to-day in Europe that existing modes of 
warfare made possible by new weapons of offense, such as 
the submarine, the automatic contact mine, and the aero- 
plane, not only justify unprecedented measures against an 
enemy, but also substantially impair the right of neutral 
ships to enjoy the freedom of the seas. Because the sub- 
marine cannot easily identify vessels which it encounters, and 
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may be unable to conduct a visitation and search, and is also 
incapable of offering refuge to the inmates of the vessel which 
it destroys, it is asserted that neutral ships should keep out 
of specified zones of the high seas wherein the submarine 
seeks its prey. Although maritime states up to the very out- 
break of the present war have been agreed that neutral ships 
not carrying contraband, and engaged in no unneutral 
service, are entitled to freest use of all unblockaded portions 
of the high seas, and are not subject to the control of any 
belligerent save for purposes of visitation and search, it is 
urged that both the limitations and the potentialities of a 
new weapon of war impair this right, so as to cause the 
neutral ship to pass at its peril over the area within which 
the submarine carries on its operations. The contention 
resembles that of the automobilist who declares to the 
pedestrian: “The highways are mine now; I cannot utilize 
the power of my engine and assure you of safety. What- 
ever the law used to be, I recognize the validity of none 
to-day that gives you an equal right with me; for such a 
law would not be responsive to my power or my need. 
Henceforth you cross the highways at your own peril.” 
Such reasoning rests upon the basis that when war ensues, the 
neutral’s right to traverse the seas is dependent upon the 
unrestricted use of the belligerent’s weapons of offense. It 
signifies that the new instrumentalities of the latter create 
rights which rules of practice, formulated before those instru- 
mentalities came into being, are valueless to restrain. 

Not merely on the soundness or unsoundness of this argu- 
ment, but rather on the actual weight which civilization 
to-day attaches to it, hang momentous issues. It rests with 
the United States, for all other neutral maritime states as 
well as for itself, to examine it and deal with it on its merits. 
The Department of State has already shown with clearness 
and force that the possession of no new weapon of offense 
can alter a practice which for generations has made the high 
seas free and safe for neutral ships. International law has 
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come into being and developed side by side with the invention 
and use of instruments of destruction. The former has not 
regarded the latter as the criterion of belligerent rights. 
Hence it may be fairly asserted that the duty of a belligerent 
to control, with respect to neutrals, the operation of the 
newest weapons of offense, is no suddenly devised and jj]- 
conceived formula suggested by the letter rather than the 
spirit of former inapplicable practices, but rather the natura] 
application of a principle founded on the requirements of 
justice, and therefore hitherto accorded universal recogni- 
tion. 

The United States, as well as the Scandinavian countries, 
has already felt the sting of the German submarine on the 
high seas. The traditional rights to the unmolested use 
thereof have met with a sharp challenge. On February 
fourth, the German Admiralty announced that the waters 
surrounding Great Britain and Ireland, including the whole 
of the English Channel, were to be considered within the 
seat of war; that on or after February eighteenth, all 
enemy merchant vessels found within those waters would be 
destroyed, and that neutral vessels would expose themselves 
to danger within that zone, because, in view of the misuse 
of neutral flags said to have been ordered by the British 
government, and of the contingencies of maritime warfare, 
it might not always be possible to exempt neutral vessels 
from attacks intended to strike enemy ships. The United 
States protested vigorously. On February tenth, in an 
instruction to Mr. Gerard, our Ambassador at Berlin, the 
Department of State declared that “The sole right of a 
belligerent in dealing with neutral vessels on the high seas 
is limited to visit and search, unless a blockade is proclaimed 
and effectively maintained, which this government does not 
understand to be proposed in this case.” Hence it was said 
that mere suspicion that enemy ships were using neutral flags 
improperly, could create no just presumption that all ships 
traversing a prescribed area were subject to the same sus- 
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picion ; that it was to determine exactly such questions that 
the right of visit and search had been recognized. It was 
also declared that if the commanders of German vessels of 
war should act upon the presumption that the flag of the 
United States was not used in good faith, and should destroy 
on the high seas an American vessel or the lives of American 
citizens, it would be difficult for the United States to view 
the act in any other light than as an indefensible violation 
of neutral rights, which it would be very hard, indeed, to 
reconcile with the friendly relations existing between the 
two governments. It was further announced that if such 
a deplorable situation should arise, the German government 
would be held to rigid accountability, and that the United 
States would be constrained to take such steps as might be 
necessary to safeguard the lives and property of its citizens 
and to preserve for them the full enjoyment of their 
acknowledged rights on the high seas. 

The response of Germany, made public on February 
eighteenth, was friendly in tone but unyielding in principle. 
Submarine warfare was declared to be a necessary form of 
retaliation on account of England’s method of warfare which 
was said to be contrary to international law, manifest espe- 
cially in the attempt to reduce Germany by starvation. The 
latter announced, moreover, the determination to suppress 
with all the means at its disposal the importation of war 
materials into Great Britain, and to that end to destroy 
hostile merchant vessels within the prescribed zone. While 
disavowing any intention to destroy neutral lives and prop- 
erty, it was, nevertheless, said that neutral vessels which, 
despite the notice given, entered the war zone, would neces- 
sarily encounter danger by reason both of the use of mines 
and of the mode of submarine operations, and that Germany 
disclaimed responsibility for unfortunate accidents that 
might occur. 

It was believed and hoped in February that Germany, 
notwithstanding its pretensions, would take extraordinary 
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precautions to prevent its submarines from attacking an 
American merchant vessel on the high seas and from causing 
destruction of American life and property. On May first, 
however, the American steamer, “Gulflight,” was torpedoed 
off the French Coast, and the lives of American citizens 
forfeited. As early dispatches appeared to indicate that the 
destruction of the vessel was caused by a German submarine, 
the United States suddenly awoke to the significance of the 
principle that seemed to be challenged, as well as to the 
gravity of the issue that might arise. If the claim to the 
freedom of the seas, so well enunciated by the Department 
of State in February, was to mean more to civilization than 
the bare utterance of an academic formula, it was felt that 
the whole resourcefulness of the nation might have to be 
employed. 

When the news was confirmed of the destruction of the 
“Lusitania” by a German submarine on May seventh, with 
deplorable loss of life, indignation swept over the United 
States. Had every victim been a British subject, American 
sympathies would have been stirred to the depths by the 
brutal and unprecedented means employed by Germany to 
reduce its foe. The loss, however, of the lives of more than 
one hundred American citizens produced a sense of national 
outrage not unlike that which followed the destruction of 
the “Maine” in 1898. The attack on the “Lusitania” was 
deliberate and without warning, hence depriving those on 
board of “even that poor measure of safety” which the free 
use of the life-boats might have assured. On May thir- 
teenth, the United States made grave and formal complaint. 
In a note to Mr. Gerard, which seems likely to take its place 
among the most significant utterances ever addressed by our 
government to that of a friendly state, it was broadly 
declared that the very use of submarines against unarmed 
merchantmen was unreasonable because of the inability of 
the former to comply with the accepted rules of war respect- 
ing the safety of the inmates of the latter. The right of 
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American ships to the unmolested use of the high seas and 
the right of American citizens to travel as passengers on 
merchant vessels of belligerent nationality were stoutly 
maintained. 

It was asserted that the lives of non-combatants, whether 
of neutral or belligerent nationality, could not lawfully or 
rightfully be put in jeopardy by the capture or destruction 
of an unarmed merchantman. It was said that no warning 
that an unlawful and inhumane act might be committed 
against those who exercised the right of free travel upon the 
seas within the zone where submarines were being employed 
could be accepted as an excuse or palliation for such an act, 
or as an abatement of the responsibility for its commission: 
With urgent appeal that Germany be true to the humane 
and enlightened attitude which it had previously assumed 
with regard to the freedom of the seas, the imperial govern- 
ment was called upon to disavow the acts giving rise to com- 
plaint, to make reparation (so far as that was possible) for 
injuries sustained, and to take immediate steps to prevent 
the recurrence of anything so obviously subversive of the 
principles of warfare. In conclusion, Germany was warned 
not to expect the government of the United States “to omit 
any word or any act necessary to the performance of its 
sacred duty of maintaining the rights of the United States 
and its citizens and of safeguarding their free exercise and 
enjoyment.” . 

Thus, the United States does not appear to challenge the 
right of Germany to engage in submarine warfare against 
the armed vessels of its enemies, or against the unarmed 
merchantmen thereof so long as the neutral inmates are not 
jeopardized. As, however, submarine operations are incom- 
patible with the safety of all persons on board any ship 
subjected to attack, Germany is warned that it acts at its 
peril in destroying by such process an unarmed enemy 
merchant vessel carrying unoffending American citizens. 
The right to employ submarines against neutral ships is 
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justly denied. These assertions of the United States are 
simply declaratory of the application of old and accepted 
principles of law to the new mode of warfare which the 
present conflict has developed. 

On May thirtieth, a note of response from Germany was 
made public. With respect to the “Lusitania,” it was 
charged that the vessel was an armed cruiser. By raising 
this issue of fact, the imperial government avoided discussion 
as well as denial of the principle asserted by the United 
States concerning the rights of neutral passengers on 
unarmed merchant vessels. While indicating readiness to 
indemnify losses occasioned by the destruction of unoffend- 
ing neutral vessels, Germany failed to give the much- 
desired assurance that such ships would thereafter be free 
from the danger of submarine attack. The final views of 
the imperial government were, however, withheld. 

Unprecedented modes of conducting the war as well as the 
new weapons of offense have combined to produce another 
untoward result in the relations between belligerents and 
neutrals. Both Great Britain and Germany, charging each 
other with conduct that ignores the duty which a belligerent 
owes to its very enemy, assert the right to make reprisals 
that not only increase the lawlessness of warlike operations, 
but also serve directly to violate the accepted rights of 
neutrals. On both sides of the North Sea, it is grimly 
announced that the United States cannot expect a nice 
regard for its rights under the law of nations, when the 
enemy, in open defiance of that law, deems itself free from 
every restraint which it imposes. Mr. Asquith and Mr. 
Balfour frankly proclaim this doctrine, while Sir Edward 
Grey seeks to make it palatable to Mr. Page. Simultane- 
ously, Herr von Jagow, politely but firmly, says in substance 
the same thing to Mr. Gerard at Berlin. 

Our diplomatic correspondence of the present year has a 
familiar tone, whether it deals with the treatment of food as 
contraband, or the validity of a blockade, or the freedom of 
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the seas; for it manifests the recrudescence of old contentions 
and arguments that Jefferson, Madison, and Monroe com- 
bated a century ago. An instruction of John Quincy 
Adams, when Secretary of State, to Mr. Rush, the American 
Minister at London, November 6, 1817, tells the story: “The 
unexampled outrage upon all neutral rights which were sanc- 
tioned during the late wars both by Great Britain and 
France, were admitted by both to be unwarranted by the 
ordinary laws of nations. ‘They were, on both sides, pro- 
fessed to be retaliations, and each party pleaded the excesses 
of the other as the justification of itsown. Yet so irresistible 
is the tendency of precedent to become principle in that part 
of the law of nations which has its foundation in usage, that 
Great Britain, in her late war with the United States, applied 
against neutral maritime nations almost all the most excep- 
tionable doctrines and practices which she had introduced 
during her war against France.” Mr. Adams had close 
knowledge of the experience of his own country. ‘There is 
abundant evidence of the truth of his statement. The pre- 
amble of Napoleon’s Berlin decree of November 21, 1806, 
had declared that England “did not recognize the law of 
nations in her treatment of non-combatants, in her confisca- 
tion of private property, and in her extension of blockade to 
places before which there was not a single ship; that the 
object of these measures was to raise the commerce and 
industry of England upon the ruins of that of the Continent; 
that to oppose an enemy with such arms as she made use 
of was a natural right.” To that end, the decree declared the 
British Isles to be in a state of blockade and prohibited 
all commerce with them. England, on the other hand, per- 
sistently sought to justify its retaliatory Orders in Council, 
in so far as they affected neutral shipping, by the lawlessness 
of its enemy. 

It is enlightening to observe the recent application of this 
doctrine by Great Britain. Before the close of 1914, the 
United States complained of the British treatment of Ameri- 
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can cargoes of foodstuffs consigned to neutral ports. |; 
was charged that British authorities made seizures and deten- 
tions without (so far as the United States was informed) 
being in possession of facts which warranted a reasonable 
belief that shipments had a “belligerent destination.” Relj- 
ance was placed upon the significant statement of Lord 
Salisbury during the South African war that “foodstuffs, 
though having hostile destination, can be considered as con- 
traband of war only if they are for the enemy forces. It 
is not sufficient that they are capable of being so used. It 
must be shown that such was in fact their destination at the 
time of their seizure.” Lord Salisbury’s view did reflect 
accurately the modern practice of maritime states, and coin- 
cided with the attitude of Great Britain as well as the United 
States during the Russo-Japanese war. It signified in sub- 
stance that a neutral state has the right to ship foodstuffs to 
the unblockaded ports of a belligerent power, unless destined 
in fact for some military or naval force, that is, for the com- 
batant rather than the non-combatant population. 

Great Britain was forced to admit the correctness of this 
principle and of its own espousal thereof. It disagreed, 
however, with the United States as to the circumstances 
when it might be presumed that foodstuffs were intended for 
the armed forces of the enemy or for the enemy government. 
Thus in its earlier stages the controversy with England as 
to foodstuffs was confined chiefly to the question of proof. 
The issue soon, however, broadened. On January twenty- 
fifth, the German Federal Council decreed that on and 
after February first, all supplies of certain grains and flour 
within the Empire would be seized by certain governmental 
agencies; that the decree was not to apply to grain and flour 
imported from foreign countries after January thirty-first, 
but that such articles so imported would be deliverable only 
to certain organizations under direct governmental control 
or to municipal authorities. This last stipulation was 
rescinded, on February sixth, by a supplementary decree 
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announcing that the provisions of the ordinance did not 
apply to imported grains and flour. Shortly thereafter, the 
German government gave formal assurance to the Depart- 
ment of State that all foodstuffs imported into Germany 
from the United States would not be used by the imperial 
army or navy or by governmental authorities, but would be 
left to the free consumption of the German civilian 
population, excluding all governmental purveyors. 

It has been observed that in partial justification of the 
German decree of February fourth, respecting the destruc- 
tion of enemy merchant vessels in waters surrounding the 
British Isles, reliance was placed upon the alleged efforts of 
England to starve the non-combatant population of its 
enemy. Almost simultaneously, the British government in 
its correspondence with the United States, began to question 
the application to the present war of the principle that a 
neutral possesses the right to consign foodstuffs to the non- 
combatant population of a belligerent. On February tenth, 
Sir Edward Grey expressed great doubt whether it should 
be regarded as an established principle of international law 
“in the absence of some certainty that the rule would be 
respected by both parties to this conflict.” A fortnight later 
in responding to a note from the American embassy respect- 
ing the seizure of the cargo of the American steamer 
“Wilhelmina,” he declared that while the British government 
had not declared foodstuffs to be absolute contraband, and 
had acted on the principle “of late universally upheld by 
civilized nations and observed in practice,” that the civil 
populations of countries at war were not to be exposed to 
treatment rightfully reserved for combatants, the distinction 
had to all intents and purposes “been swept away by the 
novel doctrines proclaimed and acted upon by the German 
government.” He concluded with the sinister warning that 
if His Majesty’s government should thereafter feel con- 
strained to declare foodstuffs absolute contraband, “or to 
take other measures for interfering with German trade, by 
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way of reprisals, they confidently expect that such action wil] 
not be challenged on the part of neutral states by appeals 
to laws and usages of war whose validity rests on their 
forming an integral part of that system of international 
doctrine which as a whole their enemy frankly boasts the 
liberty and intention to disregard, so long as such neutral 
states cannot compel the German government to abandon 
methods of warfare which have not in recent history been 
regarded as having the sanction of either law or humanity.” 

On March first, Great Britain made formal declaration to 
the United States and to other neutral powers that as q 
retaliatory measure instigated by the operation of German 
submarines, the British and French governments would hold 
themselves free to detain and take into port ships carrying 
goods of presumed enemy destination, ownership, and origin; 
but that it was not intended to confiscate such vessels or 
cargoes unless they would otherwise be liable to condem- 
nation. On the same day, Mr. Asquith, announcing this 
policy in the House of Commons, declared (according to 
press dispatches) that the Allies did not propose “to allow 
their efforts to be strangled in a network of judicial niceties.” 
An Order in Council of March fifteenth, to give effect to the 
declaration of March first, provided that no merchant vessel 
which sailed from her port of departure after the first of 
March should be allowed to proceed on her voyage to any 
German port; that no merchant vessel which sailed from 
any German port after March first should be allowed to 
proceed on her voyage with any goods on board laden at 
such port; that every merchant vessel which sailed from her 
port of departure after that date on her way to a port other 
than a German port, carrying goods to an enemy destina- 
tion, or which were enemy property, might be required to 
discharge the same in a British or allied port; that every 
merchant vessel which sailed from a port other than a Ger- 
man port after that date, having on board goods which were 
of enemy origin or were enemy property, might be required 
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to discharge the same in a British or allied port; that a 
merchant vessel which had cleared for a neutral port from 
a British or allied port, or which had been allowed to pass, 
having an ostensible destination to a neutral port, and which 
proceeded to an enemy port, would, if captured on any 
subsequent voyage, be liable to condemnation. 

From this brief review of the past seven months, it is 
apparent that the United States has seen its rights as a 
neutral to hold commercial intercourse with one friendly 
state slowly, yet relentlessly and increasingly, restricted by 
the conduct of another. This has been brought about first, 
by presuming on technical grounds that American cargoes 
of foodstuffs had a hostile destination; secondly, by practi- 
cally denying our right to minister to the non-combatant 
population of its enemy; and lastly, by endeavoring to cut 
off all commercial intercourse with it. 

The response of the United States to the Order in Council 
and to a British note explanatory of it, was made public on 
April fifth. The purpose was, first, to emphasize the vari- 
ance between British policy and the law of nations; and 
secondly, to show the value of the excuse for that variance 
with respect to a neutral power. The former was not a 
difficult task. It was declared that if carried into effect, 
the British Order would constitute practical assertion of 
unlimited belligerent rights over neutral commerce within 
the whole European area, and an almost unqualified denial 
of the sovereign rights of nations now at peace. It was 
conceded that a belligerent nation may visit and search a 
neutral vessel, and may capture and condemn it if found 
to be engaged in unneutral service, or if carrying contraband 
of war intended for the enemy’s government or armed forces; 
it was conceded also that a belligerent may establish a 
blockade of its enemy’s coasts, and capture and condemn 
vessels caught in attempting to break the blockade. These, 
however, were said to be the only permissible exceptions to 
the principle of universal equality of sovereignty on the high 
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seas between neutrals and belligerents. It was declared 
be a rule sanctioned by general practice that even when 
blockade is established and the doctrine of contraband as 
to unblockaded territory is enforced, innocent shipments may 
be freely transported from one neutral country through 
another neutral country to belligerent territory, without 
being subject to any penalties for the breach of blockade, 
and much less to detention, requisition, or confiscation, 
Attention was called to the fact that the Rules of the 
Declaration of Paris of 1856—among them that free ships 
make free goods—had been long held by Great Britain as 
well as by the United States to represent the law of nations, 
and that the lawfulness of no restriction thereof could be 
admitted. In fact, it was asserted that any such admission 
would signify an attitude of unneutrality on the part of the 
United States towards the enemies of Great Britain. A 
novel and unprecedented feature of the blockade proposed 
was said to exist in the attempt to bar access of neutral ships 
to many neutral ports and countries, and to subject such 
vessels when approaching them to the same suspicion that 
might attach when they were bound for ports of an enemy; 
and it was justly asserted that such limitations, risks, and 
liabilities imposed upon neutral vessels were “a distinct inva- 
sion of the sovereign rights of the nation whose ships, trade, 
or commerce is interfered with.” 

Admitting with candor that changes in the conditions and 
means of naval warfare since 1856 might render no longer 
practicable the old form of “close” blockade with its cordon 
of ships in the immediate offing of blockaded ports, it 
was, nevertheless, insisted that whatever form of effective 
blockade be employed, it was possible to conform at least 
to the spirit of the principles of established rules of war. It 
was declared that if it became imperative to extend a cordon 
of blockading vessels across the approaches to any neutral 
port or country, it would still be easily practicable to comply 
with the recognized and reasonable prohibition of inter- 
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national law against the blockading of neutral ports, by 
according free admission and exit to all lawful traffic 
through the blockading cordon. Hope was expressed that 
through the wide discretion afforded the British prize court 
and other executive officers of the Crown, the Order in 
Council would be so modified and restricted in its practical 
application as not to violate neutral rights and interrupt 
legitimate trade. On the other hand, it was definitely stated 
that the possibilities of serious interruption of American 
trade under the Order in Council were so many, and the 
methods proposed so unusual, and so liable to constitute an 
embarrassment to neutral commerce, that the United States 
apprehended that the strict enforcement of the Order would 
impose upon Great Britain heavy responsibilities for acts 
clearly subversive of the rights of neutral nations on the 
high seas. Consequently, Great Britain was warned that it 
would be expected to make full reparation for every act of 
its authorities, which under the rules of international law 
might constitute a violation of neutral rights. 

As to the justification of the British policy, the United 
States declared that while His Majesty’s government might 
invoke the excesses of the enemy as a reason for the proposed 
conduct, that fact was not interpreted “as an excuse or 
prelude to any unlawful action.” If the course of Eng- 
land’s enemy should prove to be in fact in violation of inter- 
national law, the United States announced that it did not 
suppose that the British government “would wish the same 
taint to attach to their own actions, or would cite such illegal 
acts as in any sense or degree a justification for similar 
practices on their part in so far as they affect neutral rights.” 

It needs no further citation of authority to support the 
correctness of the position of the United States that the 
British Order in Council failed to conform to international 
law. Nocandid Englishman would venture the opinion that 
it did. The most serious issue is that concerning the validity 
of the excuse for disregarding that law. Obviously, the 
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same question arises respecting the excuse offered by any 
belligerent for failing to observe international law with 
respect to any neutral. 

To preserve his life from destruction a man may endeavor 
to take the life of another. His justification, however, in 
disregarding the requirement of the law forbidding homicide. 
shields him effectively only when the actor shows that his own 
safety was believed to be imperilled by aggression of his 
victim. Thus self-preservation affords a valid excuse only 
when it amounts to self-defense. This principle is as 
applicable to nations as to individuals. The late Professor 
Westlake of Cambridge University once said in this con- 
nection: “The first interest of a society, national or inter- 
national, is justice; and justice is violated when any state 
which has not failed in its duty is subjected to aggression 
intended for the preservation or perfection of another.” If 
the vessels of a neutral state can be justly subjected to a 
restraint on the high seas which international law forbids, 
it is because they have failed in some duty to a belligerent. 
If any belligerent seeks to excuse itself for lawless restriction 
of a neutral state, it must likewise show that the latter has 
violated some duty to itself. That the enemy has acted law- 
lessly does not suffice. Unless the neutral has failed in some 
obligation as such, lawlessness directed against it must work 
injustice. 

When a belligerent contends that its respect for established 
law spells defeat by a relentless foe, and that retaliation 
necessary to prevent its own destruction involves incidental 
lawlessness towards neutral states of vastly less consequence 
to them than defeat would signify for itself, it takes a 
plausible yet untenable stand. In the first place, such a 
state is incapable of measuring the relative degree of harm 
which it would suffer by obedience to the law, as compared 
with that which unoffending neutrals would experience 
through its disobedience. Secondly, it measures the reason- 
ableness of its lawless conduct by the effect thereby produced 
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upon itself, rather than upon the family of nations. The 
true merit of the excuse, however, depends upon the effect 
produced upon the latter. The international society neces- 
sarily values the existence and welfare of the harassed 
belligerent; yet it deplores ill-treatment of unoffending 
neutrals, and it may even deem the injury to the latter, by 
reason of the precedent established and the shock to civiliza- 
tion, of greater significance than the very extinction of the 
belligerent. 

If it be admitted that there are circumstances when a 
belligerent may, in defiance of international law, subject an 
unoffending neutral to injury and still do no injustice to 
the family of nations, the occasions must be of rare and 
extraordinary occurrence and must not resolve themselves 
into a series of acts pursuant to a carefully devised and 
regularly established policy. 

Assuming that without valid excuse the belligerents on 
both sides of the North Sea have defied international law 
in their treatment of the United States, does it follow that 
the rights of the latter to demand redress or to insist upon a 
different mode of conducting the war have thereby been 
swept away! To express it differently, has ruthless dis- 
regard of international law in the course of a single war 
destroyed the very existence of that law? If aggrieved 
nations should stand idly by and acquiesce, if they should 
allow precedent to be established against them and ripen 
into custom, it could be urged in future wars that the practice 
of states, manifested, if not originating in 1914-1915, had 
given belligerents new and unprecedented rights, and had 
proportionally cut down those which neutrals had formerly 
been acknowledged to possess. Thus the significance of the 
excesses of the belligerents, in the present conflict, whether 
of Germany or Great Britain, depends upon the action of 
neutral states, and above all upon that of the United States. 
If it rigidly and persistently protests against every violation 
of its rights, by whomsoever committed, if it struggles cease- 
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lessly to exact compensation for the pecuniary losses of its 
citizens, it will have accomplished something. The rea] 
value, however, of the service of the United States to civiliza- 
tion in such a crisis depends upon its actual success in leading 
the warring nations back to the path from which they have 
strayed. It may be unable to do so during the present con- 
flict because of the lack of a naval and military establishment 
sufficient to cause its indignation to be dreaded. It is use- 
less to speculate whether the United States would have been 
subjected to the treatment which it has endured, had it pos- 
sessed a more formidable fleet. Again, our country may 
believe itself stripped of certain lawful weapons of retaliation 
which might deter illegal action; or if possessed thereof, 
it may hesitate to use them against a single belligerent. 

However that may be, if neutral ships and citizens are to 
enjoy the freedom of the seas without fear of the submarine, 
and if neutral commerce with belligerent states is not to be 
subjected to the naval supremacy of a single belligerent, this 
country must devise ways and means to put an end to exist- 
ing practices. In this work the codperation of other neutral 
states, both South American and European, is indispensable. 
The undertaking, nevertheless, defies accomplishment unless 
the sharp conflict between the interests of the United States 
and those of each belligerent is clearly perceived, and unless 
our country’s need of his devotion to its own cause, rather 
than to any other, is brought home to every American 
citizen. It is not, however, beyond hope of achievement if 
our whole people awake to the fact that no nobler task can 
confront the United States than its struggle for the mainte- 
nance of the law of nations, and that no more demoralizing 
influence can assail our national character than indifference 
as to the outcome of that struggle when the very existence 
of that law is threatened. 
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Jewish Life in Modern Times. By Israel Cohen. Dodd, Mead & 
Company. New York. 1914. $3.00 net. 


At a time when all things seem to be in the melting pot, one more 
ingredient may be of little consequence. But the measure of such 
consequence depends upon the point of view from which one regards 
the newly added ingredient. The philosopher of history may speculate 
upon the final outcome of it all with that detachment from actual events 
which is the prerogative of his ilk. His is one point of view. Another 
is that of the peoples about whom he speculates. 

For some nineteen hundred years men have thought, spoken, and 
written concerning the possible lot reserved by fate for the Children of 
Israel. They have not only thought. They have also tried their hand 
at doing the work of Providence and hastening on the solution. The 
means employed have not always been of the highest character; nor 
have they succeeded in any marked manner. But, quite recently, the 
object of these speculations has himself commenced to think along these 
lines. The larger contact of the Jew with the outer world has sharpened 
his understanding of his own position and has mobilized his conscience. 
He is commencing to take stock of his past life and to ponder about his 
future. Perhaps, for the first time in his long history, he is able to 
contribute in an intelligent manner to its fashioning, and is no longer 
the child and instrument of forces that escape entirely his control. 
In this there is no suggestion of vulgar vanity. The trend towards ever 
more democratic control over governments and public affairs suggests 
the idea that in the future the Jew will be able at least to contribute 
something to his own upbuilding, and to make his contribution quite 
consciously to the advance of human institutions. 

In order to do this, he must know his own mind; and in order to 
know his own mind, he must make clear to himself exactly where he 
is and what are his spiritual belongings. It is this, evidently, that 
Mr. Israel Cohen in his “Jewish Life in Modern Times” has tried 
to do. To say simply that he has succeeded would be to give him 
faint praise, unless we understand fully the difficulties with which he 
has had to cope. These difficulties do not consist solely in the diversity 
of the elements with which he is dealing, nor in the dissimilarity of the 
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influences that have been at work moulding the various groups of 
Jews. They lie in the perplexing position of seeing the truth—of look- 
ing that truth straight in the face, when st must affect theories and 
aspirations which have been the choicest and dearest possessions. [t 
is not always easy to follow the advic: of Marcus Aurelius: “Let 
there be in your speech an accent of heroic truth.” Back of the figures 
given with much correction and behind many of the data upon which 
the conclusions of Mr. Cohen are based, one feels the heart beat of 
true life, the warmth of a firm affection. To write the chapter on 
“Drift and Apostasy” must have cost the author many a pang; and 
a certain ground-tone of melancholy runs through the whole book. The 
very frontispiece sounds that note—the pitiful spectacle of the awful 
human stream of Jewish exiles, a copy of the fine painting by Hirszenberg; 
it comes out again in the middle of the book, where a reproduction of 
Pilchowski’s ‘Weary Wanderers” continues the tale of woe. And, 
certainly, it is a tale of woe that Mr. Cohen has to relate; so very 
different from the popular conception of Jewish riches and Jewish power. 

We are all exercised—and most properly—over the misery that has 
come upon the Belgian nation. All right-minded people feel that if 
our present civilization is to redeem itself in some measure out of the 
morass into which it has fallen, justice must in the first instance be 
done to that valiant folk. But, in our endeavor to right a present 
worry, is the world to neglect entirely another that is well-nigh two 
thousand years old? The Jews are the Belgians of history. They have 
lived with every circumstance of pain. They deserve more than a mere 
chance to set their own position straight. They have the right to demand 
the active assistance of those men in Christendom who possess wide and 
tolerant humanity. 

How is this to be done? In what manner can modern society redeem 
itself and rectify the mistakes made by its ancestors? Mr. Cohen 
points the way. It is true that the greater part of his book is taken 
up with a description of present-day Jews in all their various activities— 
as communities, as members of modern states, as economic and intel- 
lectual factors in their various places of residence and as co-workers 
in a religious organization. And there is much to be learned from him 
upon a variety of questions. But I feel sure that Mr. Cohen will agree 
with me in saying that the whole burden of his work lies in the section 
where he treats of “The Jewish Question par ezxcellence”—to use his 
own words. That question is crystallized in the heading of the first 
chapter in this section: ‘Assimilation or Conservation.” With a stalwart 
courage that is unrelenting, Mr. Cohen marshals the many forces that 
are at work with irresistible energy leading to the disintegration of the 
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Jewish body: the active efforts of Christian missionaries, the conscious 


and the unconscious apostasy of many Jews, the exclusion of Jews 
from active citizenship in certain European states and from offices 
and preferments in others, the social anti-Judaism that masks itself 
under the pseudo-scientific name of anti-Semitism in the old world and 
disdains any appellation in certain circles in the new, the ever larger 
part teken by Jews in the life of the countries of their adoption, and 
especially the weakening of the religious ideal which, in former times, 
sufficed to forge a sufficient bond and an adequate barrier. 

How are such forces to be met and counteracted? Or, rather, what 
are the ultimate causes that are responsible for these forces? With 
no shambling apologies, Mr. Cohen makes answer: “The fundamental 
causes that have wrought the assimilation of Jewry and are destined 
in the normal course to further its disintegration, are the lack of a 
national territory and the loss of religious faith.” The loss of religious 
faith is a general phenomenon; and, even if there were any hope that 
religion would once more assert its general supremacy as the moving 
force in the world and that the Jews would participate in such a 
revival—thereby forging anew the bolts afd rivets of a former tie,—the 
ultimate profit for Jewry would be small indeed. A renewed Christian 
forward movement would either have to carry with it still larger 
quantities of Jews, or it would relegate them once again to the outskirts 
of society. 

There remains the first cause, the lack of a national territory; and 
there is no doubt that if such a territory could be recovered, Jewry 
might be bent and twisted—it could never break up. A home would 
be provided for many of the homeless; a visible centre around which 
the scattered Jewries of the world could gather; a spiritual one, also, 
to which the aspirations and thoughts of the individual Jew could be 
directed wherever he might be. These are no anaemic aspirations. They 
are real purposes. Mr. Cohen very properly says that the mere desire 
for the continuance of Jewish nationalism on the part of the Jews is a 
motive sufficient in itself; and he adds, just as properly, ‘When this 
motive is blended with a pride in the ethical ideals of Judaism and a 
confidence in the high intellectual capacity and productivity of the 
Jews, then one has a splendid stimulus to achieve a great ideal.” Such 
a centre can be found only in Palestine, towards which the eyes of the 
Jewish exiles have continued to turn, no matter how far west their 
feet carried them. A good and courageous beginning has been made 
there, which even the present troubles cannot make unstable. It is 
the noble dream of many Jews to carry back to the older home what- 
ever is worthy in the achievements of the present; to commence anew 
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there a corporate existence based upon a return to the soil, and to build 
up there a real Jewish home that shall become also “a light unto the 
Gentiles.” 

But, however firm the wish of the Jews may be and however insistent 
their effort, the end can hardly be reached unless the Jews have the 
intellectual assent and the practical good will of the extensive non-Jewish 
world. The Jews are among the smallest of peoples. They are pacifists 
to the core, the very children of the Prophets that cried out “Peace, 
Peace, to those that are near and to those that are afar off.” Their 
vision of the future for their people has in it no element of disarrange- 
ment so far as concerns other peoples and other civilizations. The 
world is made up of many forces and the advance of mankind is possible 
only if these forces work in friendly competition, with equal opportunity 
for each and for all. That opportunity the Jews now desire. Is it too 
much to hope that the Christian world will show some passionate 
sympathy with an effort that carries with it so much that is tragic; 
that it will delight in some considered policy that will help to remove 
the stain caused by Inquisition, Ghetto, Pale of Settlement, and the 
thousand and one miseries of the flesh and burdens of the spirit which 
the disciples of the New Testament have laid upon those of the Old? 


RicuarpD GorTrHeIL. 
Columbia University. 


A History of Diplomacy in the International Development of Europe. 
Volume III. The Diplomacy of the Age of Absolutism. By David 


Jayne Hill. Longmans, Green & Company. New York. 1914. 
$6.00 net. 


Until August, 1914, probably nothing engaged the attention of most 
of us less than European diplomacy. Not that the game and play of 
the chancelleries lacks interest, but why watch a game when one does 
not know the rules, or, to hit it more nearly, when one is not even 
admitted to the field but must get his view of it through whatever chinks 
the masters of the play deign to leave in the high wall of secrecy behind 
which it goes on? Further, to the lay mind there seems to be no purpose 
or continuity in it—nothing but temporizing and makeshift. As for a 
“history of diplomacy” in the sense of a progressive and teleological 
development, as one speaks of a “history of science,’ the whole thing 
appears as inconsequential as the nightly game of draughts at the 
village store. But we have all been taking a course in diplomacy recently. 
We have been reading diligently the state papers of various colors and, 
confused by their complexity and contradiction, are, many of us, unable 
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to see the forest for the trees. “Are there any principles at work amid 
this welter?” we ask. “Have mighty but conflicting forces, of definite 
origin and definite tendency, met in inevitable shock, or have some of 
the players in a meaningless game been over-reaching merely, whereat 
the others have whipped out their guns?” We must back off for 
perspective. From the past know the present, if not the future. The 
key to the state papers is a history of diplomacy. 

Just when we feel the need for it, Dr. Hill offers us the third volume 
of his monumental work. In the first two volumes, he envisaged the 
Middle Age with its struggle for universal empire and the rise of the 
counter-principle of nationality. In the present volume, he sets forth 
the interaction of the modern European state-system, well established 
in 1648, with the treaty of Westphalia, and running on without hiatus 
until sickened with eclipse by the French Revolution. This period, in 
the author’s nomenclature, was the “age of absolutism”; to the game- 
sters of statecraft it was the age of gold, for never was diplomacy 
more complex, more personal, and less amenable to material or moral 
obligations. To this period belong the perfidy of Charles the Second, 
“never to be recalled without a blush,” the secret diplomacy of Louis 
the Fifteenth, and the political assassination of Poland “in the name 
of the Holy Trinity.” Adroitness, chicanery, and detachment of con- 
science characterized an art which was continually creating fresh com- 
binations only to dissolve them and begin anew. The lines along which 
diplomacy has worked in recent times have been comparatively few and 
rigid: national interests have solidified into two or three groups. But 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, alliances and ententes were 
as “plentiful as blackberries” and as unstable as the tides. To Louis 
the Fourteenth, we are told, “treaties had no more serious significance 
than compliments,” nor were they any more sacrosanct in the eyes of 
some others styled “the Great.” 

On a superficial view, the study of such a system and its works would 
not seem to commend itself to the perusal of the layman. The talk 
would seem to be of grand pensionaries and great electors, of family 
compacts and pragmatic sanctions: “Kings and realms that pass to rise 
no more.” But only the actors and their names have changed. The funda- 
mentals abide; and it is the formulation and development of these, if 
kept free as possible from the clogging mass of details, that will con- 
stitute the value of Dr. Hill’s work. The elemental principles underlying 
European statecraft to-day are not so numerous or so novel, and, mutatis 


mutandis, meet us at every turn in the narrative of the present volume. 
For instance, apropos of the treatment of neutrals in the English prize 
courts during the Seven Years’ War, there is a striking parallelism 
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with the situation of the moment, even to an identity of name. “No 
navigator of any country,’ wrote the Danish prime minister, Bernstorg 
“however innocent may be his business, has ever obtained a just sentence 
before these Doctors Commons, whose name will descend with horro; 
to posterity.” At the same time, there was a clear perception of the 
significance of sea power. “It is demonstrated by events,” declared 
Choiseul, “that the preponderance is on the side of that one which has 
the empire of the sea.” Or take this as a commentary upon a theory of 
state that some to-day associate with Realpolitik and Kultur. Of Fred- 
erick, about to enter Silesia, our author writes: “With a logic which 
found acceptance in Prussia, the young king convinced himself, and 
also his subjects, that he was divinely appointed to give to the monarchy 
which his ancestors had pieced together . . . like a great mosaic 
whose complete pattern Heaven had not yet fully revealed, the con. 
summate glory which in the Councils of Eternity had been wisely 
planned. Absolutism had made a distinct advance since the time of 
Mazarin. It was no longer . . . supporting its claims by its 
interpretation of the Scriptures, it was in the spirit of inductive philos- 
ophy adducing proofs of the divine sanction from the opportunities 
which Providence was furnishing to Prussia.” And again: “In con- 
structing this new map of the Prussian Kingdom juristic considerations 
had no weight. Assuming the divine right of a ruler to build a kingdom, 
such discussions seemed to him superfluous; for the accomplished fact 
would in time be a sufficient indication of the divine intention, and both 
the claims of others and the preference of peoples might then pass 
unnoticed.” All of which sounds authentic enough at the present time, 
save that the sanction is back to the Scriptures again. 

Even the pacifists may find their fancies in that hard, un-doctrinaire 
age, for does not the Abbé Saint-Pierre, on the eve of the settlement 
of Utrecht, offer a scheme for universal peace? He would have the 
sovereigns form an alliance “to secure themselves against the mis- 
fortunes of war by abolishing the separate use of force, perfecting their 
laws, and submitting their differences to judicial decision; with the 
understanding that, in case of refusal to execute treaties or to obey the 
rules and judgments imposed, the other members of the alliance should 
compel a refractory sovereign to comply by arming unitedly against 
him, and charging to his account the expense of this forcible restraint.’ 

The period under review in Dr. Hill’s latest volume is as momentous 
as any in modern history. Gladstone, according to his biographer, cor- 
sidered the seventeenth century to carry it away for great men. Such 
assessment is invidious; but it is undoubtedly true that to that century 
and its successor belong many of the foremost names in diplomacy. 
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Sor initiative and finesse in the game, Richelieu and Mazarin, Louis 
the Fourteenth and William the Third, Alberoni and Dubois, will stand 
any amount of comparison. And behind these loom up more tremendous 
me rsonalities: Cromwell, Peter the Great, Frederick, Chatham. With 
aaa h actors on his stage, the historian does not suffer from lack of argu- 
ment. The long duel between Louis the Fourteenth and William the 
Third, culminating in the War of the Spanish Succession, the rescue 
of the Dutch Republic, the rise of Russia, the futility of French 
diplomacy, the creation and preservation of Prussia, the struggle for 
sea power, the competition for colonial empire, the fate of America, of 
India, and the partitions of Poland are but the main features in the 
long panorama of events that for the most part march with rapid 
tempo and, on occasion, exhibit epic collision of character and will. 

The field that Dr. Hill has staked out is large and the task ambitious, 
but the author is well heeled for it by reason of his academic qualifica- 
tions and diplomatic experience. Though the material for such a work 
is enormous, he marshals it well, and the presentation is given in accu- 
rate proportion. The style is direct and lucid, perhaps a trifle too 
decorous, but free from the infirmity of “fine writing,” which is so 
often indulged im at the expense of the critical faculty. For that reason, 
his opinions are “safe” and judicial, and the narrative avoids all 
suspicion of hero-worship or special pleading. One feels, however, that 
there might be more compression of details. 

On the fourth of August, 1789, the National Assembly sitting in its 
place at Versailles, the diplomacy of the Age of Absolutism came to an 
end with a bang. On the fourth of August, a century and a quarter 
later, with the full assent of Parliament and Reichstag, the diplomacy 
of the Latest Age rushed into the debacle of the Great War. Between 
these two memorable August days lie the achievement and the failure of 
modern statecraft. It is a long story, big with events and mighty 
names, and Dr. Hill has promised it to us in his next two volumes. Finis 


coronet opus! 
Henry F. Munro. 


New York City. 


Progressive Democracy. By Herbert Croly. The Macmillan Company. 
New York. 1914. $2.00 net. 


The spirit of a great popular movement or historical period is often 
crystallized in the writings of one man. It is reported that it was 
from Mr. Croly’s earlier books that Theodore Roosevelt drew much 
of the inspiration which flamed in his speeches during the campaign of 
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1912 and was formulated in the Progressive platform. Certainly, those 
who in the future—or now, for ignorance and misrepresentation on this 
subject are still common—may wish to learn what were the principles 
and aspirations for which the Progressives of 1912 strove, will find jn 
Mr. Croly’s “Progressive Democracy” a political philosophy which may 
inspire or shock, but cannot fail to interest. It expresses a standpoint 
contrasting sharply with that of President Wilson’s “New Freedom,” 
But “Progressive Democracy” and the “New Freedom” have one point 
in common: both prompt the wish that someone would now publish , 
defense (if there is a valid defense) of the old stand-pat selfishness 
which both attack. 

It is unfortunate for “Progressive Democracy” that its publication 
should have coincided so nearly with the political reverse—the unfriendly 
call it the collapse—of the Progressive party in the election of November, 
1914. It is evident, however, that Mr. Croly foresaw that a party 
organized by insurgents and independents as a protest against excessive 
partisanism was liable to prove a less disciplined force than an organ- 
ization of “regulars.” None the less—and in this Progressives who 
care more for the cause than for the party may take comfort,—the 
political needs and social forces, which Mr. Croly describes, and of 
which the Progressive party was an ebullition, are working steadily 
across all party lines towards the Progressive goal: a form of government 
at once more efficient and more democratic. 

To reach this goal we must not go back to first principles, as Presi- 
dent Wilson would have us do; for the first principles of our Consti- 
tution involved neither a broad democracy nor efficiency of administration. 
Governmental efficiency requires power and its corollary responsibility. 
But power, except in minute divisions, checked and balanced, was the 
thing above all others which the framers of our Government feared, 
and which the inheritors of their views in the Democratic party still 
instinctively distrust. The efficiency of a strong government is, neverthe- 
less, essential to a true democracy. We must achieve efficiency through 
a civil service of experts under the direction of a few elective officials 
with wide authority, chosen, recalled, and replaced at the will of the 
electorate. With such an instrument of public welfare, we must replace 
the present slipshod administration of a host of petty and temporary 
office-holders depending rather upon their party machine than upon 
popular approval for their places. We must both reform state govern- 
ment and strengthen the national government. The nationalism of 
Hamilton, with all its aristocratic leaning, was more democratic, because 
more constructively social, than the indiscriminate individualism of 
Jefferson. 
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To make our Government into a modern social engine, it is, however, 
far from being enough to purge it of Jacksonian Democracy, to drive 
the Republican money changers out of the holy places, to break the 
iance of big business and machine politics, and to establish a non- 


all 
partisan, honest, and capable civil service. It is essential that the 


Government should be taken out of the trust in which it was placed 
by its founders. The people of to-day are allowed only to play at 
polities in a way which can neither meet modern needs nor do much 


harm. ‘They must emerge from their minority and enter upon the 
administration of their own affairs. Under the Constitution as now 
construed, the extent of our self-government approximates that of a 
young man who is heir to a great property which he may not himself 
touch, but which is administered wholly by guardians in accord with 
the will of a father long dead. At present the American people exercise, 
through the legislative and executive branches which they control, only 
a few of the essential and fundamental powers of government. In 
respect to all the more important institutions of our civilization, the 
control is in the hands of the courts and of the legal caste, and is 
administered wholly according to the real or assumed directions and 
views of the forefathers. 

As President Lowell has said, “The Constitution was to us what a 
king has often been to other nations.” It might be added that many 
of the American conservatives, who resent all proposals looking towards 
a truer democracy as “attacks on the Constitution,’ have much in com- 
mon with the royalists and junkers, who under absolutist government 
have held that anarchy would follow if the king’s will should cease to 
be the supreme law. The “divine right’’ which Tories always find in 
the established government is exemplified in many of the current 
defenses of an immutable Constitution, administered by a hierarchy of 
courts and lewyers independent of the popular will or modern needs. 
The following is an example from the pen of an eminent conservative: 
“In the history of mankind some things after long toil and privation 
are settled once for all. They neither invite nor permit amendment 
or improvement.” Another defender of this theocratic conception of 
our Government says of the ideas embodied in the Bill of Rights: “These 
are sentiments not for a particular epoch but for all time. To assume 
that society can ever be constructed on any other principle is like 
assuming that we may get beyond the influence of the law of gravitation.” 

It is this subordination of democracy to the Sacred Word, from which 
Progressives most emphatically dissent. They recognize that legal 
principles which made acquisition of property easy and its tenure with 
all its privileges secure, were ideally suited to the development of a 
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new, rich, and thinly peopled continent. The profit of one was adyap. 
tageous for all. But the unappropriated natural wealth of the country 
is now practically exhausted. At present the one often makes his profit, 
not from nature, but from the many; and the old system thus becomes 
an engine of oppression and extortion for the one who has property, 
against the many who have only their labor. We have changed and ar 
still inevitably changing from a nation of property owners to a nation in 
which the majority is composed of wage earners. 

For the future, Mr. Croly foresees rapid progress towards such 4 
typically progressive and truly democratic change as commission gov- 
ernment for cities. He foretells a weakening of party ties. He urges 
revision of state constitutions along the lines of the short ballot, initis- 
tion of legislation by the executive, and smaller single-chambered 
assemblies elected on the lines of proportional representation instead of 
by districts. He regards the initiative, referendum, and recall 4; 
important, because, with these checks in the hands of the people, greater 
power can be entrusted to the officials than would otherwise be safe. 
He urges the need of a “gateway” amendment in the Constitution of 
the United States, or the calling of a Constitutional Convention at inter- 
vals of twenty or thirty years, in order that our fundamental law may 
be more readily modified to conform to an ever-changing civilization. In 
discussing social education and industrial conditions, he rejects the laissez- 
faire and “‘least-government-the-best-government” ideals and considers 
that “democracy has assumed an express responsibility for the achieve- 
ment of the stupendous task of making this world into a place in whici 
more human beings will lead better lives than they have hitherto had an 


opportunity of doing.” 
Yanpe_t Henpersoy. 
Yale University. 


Essays on Books. By William Lyon Phelps. The Macmillan Company. 
New York. 1914. $1.50 net. 


Professor Phelps’s latest work is in the main a collection of articles 
which have already appeared in periodicals or as_ introductions. 
Naturally therefore, this book lacks the unity which marks his earlier 
works in the same series, “Essays on Modern Novelists,” and “Essays 
on Russian Novelists.”” In fact, the title is to some degree a misnomer. 
It is hard to see just why an address on “The Personality of Schiller,’ 
delivered on the hundredth anniversary of the poet’s death, or a report 
of two interviews with Paul Heyse should be put under the caption 
of “Essays on Books.” One gets the impression, perhaps mistakenly, 
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that Professor Phelps was requested to make up for his publishers a 
volume of essays of a certain size and that he collected for it whatever 
came first to hand. There seems to be no other reason, to speak quite 
frankly, why he should have included the little note on Herrick, con- 
sisting largely of quotations from that author's best-known poems, or 
reprinted the trivial interview with Herr Heyse. 

In certain essays of this volume, moreover, Professor Phelps does 
not seem quite sure of his aim. On pages 804 to 806, for instance, we 
have some interesting facts as to the early popularity of Schiller in 
this country, versions of “Die Rauber” appearing in Philadelphia and 
Saltimore as early as 1793 and 1802. But the list of dates here given 
has as little as possible to do with the personality of Schiller. The 
essay on Jane Austen opens with an account of a bicycle trip from 
Salisbury to Winchester and Steventon during which the tourists “gazed 
without emotion at the house of Richard Cromwell,” and remarked that 
“an old pump gives little idea of the well of inspiration used by the 
novelist.” Somehow this seems a rather incongruous introduction to a 
careful and studied discussion of Jane Austen’s life and work. 

There are, it seems to me, two ways open to the essayist, the pleasant 
by-path of rambling, personal, impressionistic chat, and the beaten high- 
way of straightforward criticism, intent on reaching as soon as may be 
the heart of the matter. Either may be followed; each has its advan- 
tages and its dangers, but a route composed of a zigzag from one to 
the other is hardly to be recommended. 

Professor Phelps travels most surely, I think, in the highway, and 
to say this is not in the least to derogate from his merits as an inde- 
pendent and suggestive critic. Only once or twice in a generation does 
a writer appear with that happy gift of gossip about books and their 
makers which someone has baptized “birrelling.” But the crying need 
of the world of letters in our day and country is not “birrelling,” much 
less the tenth-rate imitations of this art which appear too often in our 
magazines, but clean-cut, well-reasoned, and authoritative criticism. 
Such criticism Professor Phelps is well qualified to give us, and such he 
does, in fact, give us in several of the essays of this collection. 

The introductory paper, “Realism and Reality in Fiction,” is a 
thoughtful, stimulating, and, I believe, essentially true piece of criticism 
in the right sense of that much abused word. The swift survey of 
recent fiction in which Professor Phelps describes the crumbling of the 
realistic school under the brilliant assault of Stevenson, the rise and 
fall of the romantic school, with its made-to-order “Gramercy books,” 
and the advent of “a new kind of realism, more closely related to 
reality” in such “life novels” as “Joseph Vance” and “The Old 
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Wives’ Tale,” is a strong and vivid bit of contemporary literary history. 
And in the distinction here elaborated between Realism with its false 
claims and Reality with its true merits, he lays a foundation on which 
a solid edifice of criticism and interpretation may be built. 

The best example of the author’s power as a critic is found in his 
long and searching study of Richardson. It might be objected by , 
captious, but only by a captious reader, that in this essay the critic 
has been infected by the prolixity of the author criticised. Essays of 
over one hundred pages may seem too long to an impatient generation: 
but we have it on the authority of one of the greatest masters of our 
language that 
The nis no werkman whatsoever he be 


That may bothe werke wel and hastily, 
This wol be doon at leyser parfitly— 


and the result more than justifies the “leisure” with which the critic 
has performed his task. He has drawn us a lively picture of Richardson, 
in his habit as he lived, with all his foibles, his vanities, his sincere 
piety, and his strict and conscious artistry. He has given us a masterly 
analysis of Richardson’s novels, at once sympathetic as all true criticism 
must be, and discriminating as sympathetic criticism sometimes fails 
to be. And in his discussion of the old novelist’s realism, he has struck 
out for himself with a refreshing vigor and originality. To him 
Richardson is “one of the most stern and uncompromising realists that 
ever handled a pen. . . . His realism was bolder and more honest 
than Fielding’s.” This last may seem a hard saying, but if we read 
the dictum of Turgenev (p. 1) by which the author illustrates the dif- 
ference between Realism and Reality, we shall not only comprehend it. 
but perhaps even against our will be forced to yield assent. 

The essay on Marlowe, on the other hand, is an interesting specimen 
of the author’s gift of swift and stimulating criticism. It makes no 
pretense to be a definitive study of the great poet-dramatist, but it is 
happily far from the commonplaces that have flooded our text-books 
and literary histories since Marlowe was re-discovered. There is not 
a page without some striking and suggestive thought, and the final 
summary is as good as may be. 

If one might dare to offer a parting word of advice to the author, it 
would be to hold fast the ideal of artistic conscientiousness which he 
so often commends in his writers of fiction—for criticism is no less an 
art than novel-writing,—to give himself the leisure that this art demands 
if it is to be done “parfitly,” and, perhaps, to devote himself mainly, 
if not exclusively, to contemporary literature. There are dozens of 
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scholars who can write fairly satisfactorily on the past for one who is 
able to interpret the present. I doubt whether even so able a study 
as that on Richardson will rally many readers to a standard long upheld 
by only a faithful few. Bet an equally illuminating study of an author 
widely read to-day would be a real boon to nine readers out of ten. 
“Understandest thou what thou readest?” said Philip to the diligent 
but untutored proselyte whom he met in the desert. “And he said: How 
can I except some man should guide me?” And I believe that Professor 
Phelps is peculiarly qualified to act as guide in the yet uncharted 
wilderness of contemporary literature. 


Tuomas Marc Parrorr. 
Princeton University. 


Edward Rowland Sill, his Life and Work. By William Belmont Parker. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. Boston. 1915. $1.75 net. 


Sill began life by wasting the intellectual opportunities of his college 
course. His letters offer two explanations of this—one, his ‘‘contempt 
for Yale College as an apparatus of liberal education,’ and the other, 
his being himself “a hair-brained ass.’’ He was not a hair-brained ass, 
and his alma mater, even before the consulship of Plancus, was not wholly 
contemptible; but her climate in those ante-bellum days was arid, and 
he had a constitutional disrelish for labor that returned no immediate 
and visible harvest. 

This defect of Sill’s temper was the cause of endless subsequent vacil- 
lations. He studied law, medicine, and theology. He became a post- 
office clerk, a bookkeeper in a bank, and a cowboy on a ranch. He 
dabbled in music and art, thought seriously of a librarianship, and 
secretly longed to be an actor. Eventually, he became a high-school 
principal and superintendent of schools, and still later a professor 
of English literature; but in the last four years of his life he had 
no regular occupation save writing for the magazines. Through all 
these vicissitudes, Sill was both sustained and unsettled by an eager 
moral ambition: “I am contented to die unknown, if I can arrive at the 
truth about certain great matters, and can put others in the way thereof.” 
Actually his sole reason for choosing the legal profession was that it 
would discipline his mind for a successful grapple with the problems 
of religion! And even during his years of pedagogy he was not con- 
tent with the humble function of teaching literature; he pursued the 


larger purpose of saving souls, and made a latitudinarian pulpit of his 
desk. 


Sill’s enthusiastic moral curiosity is the main preservative ingredient 
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of his poetry. His intellect lacked vigor, and his workmanship, thoug} 
by no means clumsy, was seldom fine; but he proves the truth of his 
own saying: 


Life is a game the soul can play 
With fewer pieces than men say. 


Though he had not many pieces to play with, he played with sentiment! 
intensity, and most of his fugitive poems record subtle observations on 
the etiquette of the game. A score or more of these, like “Truth a 
Last,” ‘The Fool’s Prayer,” and “A Morning Thought,” are of mem- 
orable interest and value. His place among the poets, though modest, 
is secure. 

Mr. Parker’s biography, though disappointing, is eminently respect- 
able. He has procured nearly a hundred letters that were not printed 
in the Sill Memorial in 1887, and he has allowed these letters, for tl: 
most part, to tell their own story. They tell it in an engaging way, 
for Sill was a better letter-writer than most of us. Even his religious 
difficulties are set forth with characteristic raciness: “I so very ofte: 
think of us as foolish children who get fretful, and scared, and mayl 
to crying for Pa to strike a light so that we can see him.’ But th 
subject invited something more of research and something more of criti- 
cism. On the most important facts of Sill’s life and the determining 
elements of his character, Mr. Parker vouchsafes no commentary; and 
sometimes even Sill’s own revelations are provokingly cut. Why did li 
resign his California professorship? A number of minor vexations are 
suggested: “Then the last straw was . . . which made the position 
of any self-respecting professor intolerable.” Clearly Mr. Parker's 
aim was to be readable and literary, rather than scholarly and informing. 
But the traditions that still cling affectionately about Sill’s memory, both 
at Yale and in the West, are a guaranty that his true self could not have 
been too fully revealed; and for adequate portraiture a firm touch is 
needed. 

Whatever Mr. Parker’s aim, he might well have been a trifle less 
sketchy in his methods. Sometimes parts of letters seem to have been 
omitted without notice. Compare, for example, the letter on page 128 
with the same letter in the Memorial Volume. Sometimes the chron- 
ological order of undated letters is confused; on page 245, a letter which 
seems to belong to 1884 is expressly stated to be subsequent to a letter 
of 1885. Sundry names of respectable note in literary history are curi- 
ously mutilated. Thus the Rev. Hugh R. Haweis appears as Heweis, 
John Cordy Jeaffreson appears as Jefferson, and even the long-suffer- 
ing Jane Welsh (Carlyle) becomes Jane Welch. For the fearful things 
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that are done with Greek quotations, Sill must perhaps divide the blame 
with Mr. Parker. Of four words that appear in Greek characters, three 
k have misplaced accents; but the most puzzling metamorphosis occurs 
% when transliteration is attempted. The girls of California are said to 
no desire for more than one dead language. “Latin they take 







9 have 
pretty easily, but are restive under Bouheva and Avw.” Who will blame 





them? 





CHARLTON M. Lewis. 






Yale University. 


SMe 





The Channels of English Literature. New Volume: English Drama. 
By Felix E. Schelling. E. P. Dutton & Company. New York. 1914. 
$1.50 net. 







The notable series of literary-historical volumes—now a full half- 





dozen in number—produced by Professor Schelling since the appearance 


of “The English Chronicle Play” twelve years ago, is marked by 





two great merits, perhaps the most indispensable in this exacting 





field of criticism. His latest book, no less than its predecessors, evi- 





dences, on the one hand, a doggedly gained knowledge of myriad 
details, often inherently tedious or obscure, to which no conventional 






approval of the writer’s erudition can render justice. On the other 
hand, Professor Schelling’s critical estimates are generally marked by 
an unpedantic reasonableness and humanity which deserve the reader's 







warm gratitude. 

Certain provinces of English dramatic history have been so mercilessly 
thesis-ridden that safe thoroughfare is possible only when microscopic 
familiarity with the ground is joined to an almost instinctive knack 
for scenting false paths. Professor Schelling is well endowed with 
this necessary intuition; and his treatment of the important though 
often dangerous conclusions of Professor C. W. Wallace, his summary 









of knowledge and speculation regarding the earliest London theatres and 





companies (pp. 50-56), and his estimate of Shakespeare’s relation to 
his age are all admirable examples of the most useful kind of critical 
pilotage. If he leans a little more than usual towards the extreme of 
credulity in accepting the most recent interpretations of the allegory 
in Lyly’s “Endimion” (p. 46), in adopting Elze’s proposed 1603 date 
for “Henry VIII” (p. 89), and in lending the sanction of his authority 
to Professor J. H. Penniman’s theories concerning the War of the 






oe 






Theatres (p. 158, note), there is certainly nothing in his statement of 
these views which exceeds a critic’s rights. 

In a work like the present, which demands the greatest possible con- 
densation and assumes no special knowledge on the reader’s part, it 
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seems particularly essential that the author’s assertions should be clearly 
made and that they should be free from trivial error. In these details, 
unfortunately, Professor Schelling has shielded the student from mis- 
conception less conscientiously than in the larger matters which have just 
been mentioned. It is not unfair to say that sentences abound which 
it seems quite unreasonable to expect any casual reader to interpret 
or to parse. At least one sentence (p. 266) is entirely acephalous: 
“While the notorious critic, John Dennis, fellow of Rymer and Gildon. 
both of whom ‘wrote plays,’ not only rewrote Shakespeare as he ought to 
have been written, but laid futile mines to success on the stage by way of 
Euripides and Tasso, to find a modicum of recognition when he mixed 
the concoction with party politics and abuse.’’ Another (p. 285) seems 
to mean the reverse of what it says: “Possibly it was unavoidable, in 
view of the accepted conventions of the stage, to escape either the dose 
or the label.” (Query, emend “unavoidable” to “impossible” or change 
“escape” to “endure’’?) 

The book has been exceedingly badly proof-read. A sentence relating 
to Massinger’s possible conversion to Roman Catholicism (p. 199) 
becomes intelligible only when the commas are deleted: “This, his 
intimacy with several gentlemen of that faith, makes a matter not 
unlikely.” Several words have probably dropped out of a passage dis- 
cussing the Jacobean price of plays (p. 106): “In the reign of James 
the price of plays rose with other things, and three years before, 
1618, Robert Daborne, a very second rate dramatist, received twenty 
pounds. ” 1613 is right for the payment to Daborne, but that 
was, of course, not three years before the reign of James. Doubtless 
Professor Schelling intended to say three years before the death (in 
1616) either of Shakespeare or more probably of Philip Henslowe, whose 
“palmy days’ are mentioned in the preceding sentence. 

The following list seems to exemplify rather important errors due 
either to original carelessness or to failure to inspect the proof-sheets: 

Regarding the relation between the Dutch and the English version 
of “Everyman” (p. 25), “There seems now but little doubt that the 
English play was in writing the earlier.” Four years ago (‘Modern 
Philology,” vol. viii, p. 277), Professor Manly summed up the results 
both of his own investigation of this matter and of those independently 
carried out by Logeman, Wood, and others with the sentence: “The 
evidence for the priority of the Dutch seems indeed so overwhelming 
in quantity and, some of it, so decisive, even when taken alone, that 


the question may be regarded as no longer an open question.” That 
this evidence, truly overwhelming in its linguistic as well as its literary 
aspects, has been invalidated is hardly conceivable. If Professor 
Schelling has reason for so complete a volte-face, he should surely have 
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referred to it in a note. It is by inadvertence that the “Hope” Theatre 
is listed (p. 58), along with the “Rose,” “Globe,” and “Swan,” as 
erected “in the ’nineties” of the sixteenth century. The first-named 
building was not constructed till about 1618. On page 185, Professor 
Schelling gives the correct date. The “French lady” (p. 58) in “Com- 
mon Conditions” is Spanish. The nationality is important because her 
physician father, Mountagos, speaks an interesting blend of Spanish 
and English—one of the first attempts to present foreigners’ dialect 
on the English stage. “Lyly’s “Maid’s Metamorphosis’ ” (pp. 97 and 98) 
is an unfortunate title when used entirely without qualification, as here. 
The play is associated with Lyly’s name on no real authority. Its 
spuriousness is admitted by Mr. Bond, Lyly’s editor, and has not been 
disputed in recent times. It would be interesting to know whether Pro- 
fessor Schelling wishes the reader to take quite literally his allusion 
to “Cymbeline” (p. 185) as a play “wholly Shakespeare’s.” The query 
is made from curiosity, not in criticism, for Professor Schelling’s gen- 
eral attitude in the paragraph concerned is highly just and felicitous. 
In contrast with “Pericles,” of which the author has been speaking, 
“Cymbeline” is of course essentially Shakespearean; but few modern 
critics probably would care to assert the “wholly Shakespearean” char- 
acter of the last act. “In the very year of the king’s accession (Charles 
the First, 1625) Jonson had returned to the stage after having written 
no drama since ‘Bartholomew Fair,’ six years before” (p. 204). From 
its title-page and other evidence ‘Bartholomew Fair” is known to have 
been first acted in 1614, eleven years before. The play produced six 
years before “The Staple of News’ (1625) was “The Devil is an 
Ass” (1619). 

If these rather trivial blemishes seem invidiously overstressed, it is 
because they appear no more than fairly representative of a greater num- 
ber, and because the excellence of the book in its larger aspects makes 
them the more regrettable. They can be readily removed in another edi- 
tion, and their excision will render it no less easy to accept the authority 
of the volume in all points of concrete fact than to praise the admirable 
critical spirit in which it is written. 

C. F. Tucker Brooke. 

Yale University. 


Some Textual Difficulties in Shakespeare. By Charles D. Stewart. Yale 
University Press. New Haven. 1914. $1.35 net. 


There are two methods of attempting the solution of so-called diffi- 
culties in the text of Shakespeare or, in fact, that of any writer. The 


first is, by means of a bold guess at what the author should have said, 
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to substitute a word for the word already there. This was the favorite 
method of the earlier editors. Warburton, Johnson, and Steevens were 
adepts at this class of work; in fact, they seem to have regarded the 
printed page merely as a proof-sheet which contained so many misprints 
to be corrected. Arbitrary, dogmatic, and acrimonious are their com- 
ments and remarks on their predecessors. That was, however, the day 
of polemical criticism; and the undignified quarrels of scholars fre- 
quently marred the pages of otherwise erudite notes. The fatal passion 
for conjectural emendation seems to beget dogmatic assertion, and there- 
fore such a method of approaching a textual difficulty is only one 0; 
last resort. The second method is the safer and saner of the two, and 
it is indeed fortunate that Mr. Stewart should have adopted this, in 
a majority of instances, in his solutions of textual difficulties. In order, 
as he tells us, to attempt any interpretation of what has hitherto been 
regarded as a difficulty, we must take into account the context; th 
manifest intention of the scene, and the character of the speaker; further- 
more, the original text, preferably that of the Folio, with all its seeming 
vagaries of punctuation, must be closely examined and not dismissed 
as hopelessly corrupt until it is evident that no intelligible meaning 
can be extracted from it. With such rules to guide us, all difficulties, 
we are assured will disappear. We may, however, at times be rendered 
breathless by the temerity with which Mr. Stewart attacks problems 
which have heretofore baffled the most sagacious experts in textual 
criticism; having solved a problem with a new interpretation his man- 
ner of dismissing it with remarks to the effect that every former com- 
mentator has been but blindly stumbling until this new light was cast 
upon the rough way, may also excite a certain admiration for suc! 
self-confidence. Though we may not concur in all of Mr. Stewart's 
conclusions, or share completely his faith in their correctness, neverthe- 
less, so careful and conscientious a student deserves respectful attention; 
and his elucidations of dubious passages merit a careful examination. 
It is manifestly impossible to treat in detail all the articles included in 
his pages, but a selection of two or three taken at random will 
demonstrate his method of attacking and unravelling the tangled skeins. 

Let us then begin, as does Mr. Stewart, with one of the most con- 
troverted of all the textual difficulties in Shakespeare, from “Romeo 
and Juliet,” Act III, Scene 2:— 

Spread thy close curtains love-performing night 


That runaways eyes may wink, and Romeo 
Leap to these arms untalk’d of and unseen. 


The words “runaways eyes” have been the occasion for much spilling 


of ink—largely mixed at times with gall,—and have taxed the ingenuity 
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‘ adepts in conjectural emendation since the days of Theobald and 
Pope; neither time nor space will here permit a discussion of the many 
ond various interpretations of these two words. It is sufficient to say that 
each editor who proposed a new reading has dismissed that of his 
predecessors as utterly untenable. Opinion has heretofore been some- 
what divided between those who do not suggest any change, retaining 
the words as in the text. First, the “runaway” referred to, is Cupid, 
the little blind god; or, second, it refers to Phoebus, god of day, whom 
Juliet apostrophizes at the beginning of her soliloquy. Mr. Stewart 
now presents a new interpretation: that is, that Juliet refers to herself 
as a runaway, inasmuch as she has so far departed from traditional 
maiden modesty and chastity as boldly to marry Romeo on such short 
acquaintance; therefore she calls upon cloudy night to spread its close 
curtains that her own eyes may be shut by darkness, and her maiden 
blushes be concealed from Romeo. 

This is certainly a novel view of the situation, but it may be ques- 
tioned whether this shifting of the epithet be much superior to the 
other application to Cupid. Ben Jonson's masque “The Hue and Cry 
after Cupid” is but one of many instances wherein Cupid is charac- 
terized as a runaway; and thus Juliet calls upon Night’s goddess to 
seal up the eyes of even the god of love that Romeo may come to her 
unseen and—‘“untalked of.’ This last is noteworthy: why, if Juliet 
be the runaway, should she admonish herself to be silent? Again, 
is it quite in the manner of one of Shakespeare’s characters thus 
to speak without a qualifying pronoun? If Mr. Stewart's be the true 
interpretation, the present lines would, perhaps, more likely read “My 
runaway, or “This runaway’s.” Shakespeare, it is true, uses this 
impersonal form in various places. For example, Edgar refers to him- 
self several times as “Poor Tom,” and uses other strange terms, when 
he assumes the character of the mad man in “King Lear,’ but in no 
case does he speak of himself in the abstract, as Mr. Stewart would have 
us understand Juliet is here doing. His interpretation is strange; 
whether other commentators will, therefore, as a stranger give it wel- 
come remains to be seen. He has marshalled an imposing array of paral- 
lel passages and instances to prove the legitimacy of his claimant; but 
even so have others before him; and thus like an apparently endless suit 
in chancery the dispute is likely to continue, neither side conceding 
victory to the other. 

Another passage which has also been fruitful of discussion and emenda- 
tion, is attacked in the same spirit of confidence, notwithstanding that 
former editors have pronounced it “hopelessly corrupt’; this is the 
passage in “All’s Well that Ends Well,” spoken by Diana in reply to 
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the importunities of Bertram: “I see that men make rope’s in gych 
scarre That wee’l forsake ourselves.’ Thus the passage stands in the 
Folio. Rowe, the earliest modern editor, changed this to “make hopes 
in such affairs,’ and Malone to, “make hopes in such a scene’ 
Naturally those other editors who followed none of these three readings, 


tried their conjectural ingenuity upon the two words: “ropes” and 


“searre.” But Mr. Stewart tells us that no emendation is necessary 
since ““what Shakespeare had in mind” was “an elaborate figure of 
%? se ” . F 
speech. In the first place scar or “scarre,” as may be easily ascer- 


tained, is the old name “for a ravine—a high cliff or rock.” “Let ys. 
then,’ remarks Mr. Stewart, “imagine the coast of England. It is q 
shore faced by steep cliffs like those at Dover; and at the foot of 
these walls of England is the long smooth strip of strand—the ‘unnum- 
bered sands’ of the shore. A distance from shore in the offing, is 4 
ship, and walking along the shore is a sailor, now left to an hour of 
liberty, who belongs to the ship. On the face of the cliff, here and 
there, are ropes by which samphire-gatherers go up and down. Egg 
gatherers sometimes come here, too, and fishermen and beachcombers; 
and the way from the long stretch of beach where ‘the unnumbered 
idle pebble lies,’ up to the general level of the country is often by 
means of ropes. They hang down in plain sight on the bold face of 
the cliff. As the sailor wanders along he comes to where there is a 
sear, or gully. In this dry gully, secluded in its depths and quite shut 
off from view, he comes across temptation itself. A rope shows him 
the way to desert his ship. Here is a secret place where he will be 
unseen; and some man has prepared the rope for him. In the pre- 
paredness of the thing he is tempted, forgets his articles to the ship 
and his duty of sailorhood and deserts. The only difference between 
such a one and Diana is that she is forsaking her maidenhood, her self— 
the thing that she is vowed to as a sailor to his ship. The unfortunate 
Bertram has been laboring by argument to overcome the difficulties 
of her own mind; he has been trying to assist her out of the barriers 
of her character. The arguments he weaves are the ‘ropes.’ Her rela- 
tions with Bertram are secret; she is to deal with him by stealth. 
Secretly, away from the eyes of the world, she is to desert, or as she 
says, ‘to forsake’ her maidenhood. In this pictorial passage the ‘scar 
implies secrecey—a scar being a secluded place. Commentators have 
spent their utmost learning and ingenuity arguing what a scar might 
be and what it is that Diana is supposed to forsake. When we see the 
word scar in connection with a rope it would seem that there could b: 
little doubt as to what sort of a scar it was; and still less as to what 
the rope was there for.” 
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This extract has been thus given at length as it is unfortunately 
typical of Mr. Stewart’s method of attacking a problem, and all those 
who have heretofore attempted a solution. It is, perhaps, unnecessary 
to criticise in detail the elaborate picture of the deserting sailor seeking 
to escape by means of a rope hanging over a cliff. Knight, one of the 
earliest editors to retain the Folio reading, says: “Looking at the 
tendency of Shakespeare to the use of metaphorical expressions, the 
original reading, however obscure, ought not to be lightly rejected; 
for unquestionably such a word as scarre was not likely to be sub- 
stituted for a more common word such as scene or affairs. A scarre 
is a rock—a precipitous cliff—and thus figuratively a difficulty to be 
surmounted. Men, says Diana, pretend to show how we can overpass 
the obstacle. Such terms as ‘love is holy’—‘my love shall persever’— 
are the ropes by which the steep rocks are to be climbed. The ropes 
‘that we'll forsake ourselves,’ are the supports of which we ourselves 
lose our hold, after we have unwisely trusted to them.” Here then, 
is one commentator who has not spent his utmost learning and ingenuity 
arguing what a “scar” might be. Collier, Grant White, and, in fact, 
all those who follow the Folio, thus interpret scarre. Their knowledge 
on this point is, indeed, more accurate than that of Mr. Stewart; his 
definitions—‘‘a ravine-like place worn out by the action of water’, “a 
secluded place,’—are not given in the New English Dictionary under 
any of the several definitions of “scar.” The earliest meaning given 
there is, “a crag, a rock’”—and “scar” in the sense of a precipice, 
or cliff did not come into use until nearly sixty years after the death 
of Shakespeare which somewhat militates against this picture which 
we are told Shakespeare had in mind, when this passage was written; 
but happily Mr. Stewart assures us he does not mean to insist upon the 
reader's confining himself to the exact details he has used. He thus 
sums up: “Diana means, that men contrive such opportune and secret 
places, and offer such specious arguments and easy ways to sin, that 
women are tempted to overcome the barriers of their nature and forsake 
their womanhood. The figure of speech is useful because it says so 
much in little. It has never been explained in this way before.” 
Granted; but, then, is this interpretation, with its twisting a meaning 
out of “scarre’” which that word never bore, in any way superior to 
Knight’s excellent paraphrase quoted above? Mr. Stewart does not, 
however, allude to Knight among the several editors and commentators 
who have stumbled over this difficulty. 


In much the same elaborate way, Mr. Stewart discusses the passage 
wherein Macbeth refers to this world as the bank and shoal of time 


and speaks of jumping the life to come. This is treated not so much 
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as a textual difficulty as a lack of understanding of the exact meaning 
Shakespeare intended to convey. We are told that, “The words ‘bank 
and shoal’ do not refer to the same side of a body of water. They 
refer to two opposite sides of a stream, one side being a bank or bluf 
shore and the other a smooth slope of sand. The picture is that of 4 
rider jumping his horse over such an obstruction. The actual horse- 
man in this case would have to keep on till the time came to get across: 
therefore this stream, to all practical intents and purposes, is time. 
If he can manage to leap across it at once he is virtually leaping across 
so much time; therefore the bank and shoal between which his leap 
was made would be the bank and shoal of time.’’—Logical, rational, 
certainly every word; but is that a sound method of elucidation, to 
assert positively, that Shakespeare had on writing certain lines this 
or that thought in mind, which thought, by the way, happens to be the 
individual idea of the commentator; and is anyone qualified to be such 
an ex post facto mind-reader? 

It is with a positive feeling of relief that we turn to the next example. 
Here the commentator is at his best and we have nothing but words of 
commendation for his shrewd and logical deduction. The lines are from 
the scene wherein the blind Gloucester encounters distraught Lear, and 
suddenly says, “I know that voice.” Upon which Lear remarks: “Ha! 
Goneril with a white beard. They flattered me like a dog, and told 
me I had white hairs in my beard ere the black ones were there. To 
say ‘Ay’ and ‘no’ to everything that I said! ‘Ay’ and ‘no’ too was 
no good divinity.” ‘When we understand Shakespeare’s method of 
depicting insanity throughout his works,’ says Mr. Stewart, “it is 
easy enough to see where Lear got this ‘ay’ and this ‘no.’ There had 
just resounded, in slow impressive tones on Lear’s irresponsible brain 
the words, ‘I—know—that voice.’ Shakespeare in depicting insanity 
shows the mind as being the shuttlecock of chance suggestion. The 
insane mind, in its highly imaginative form, is the prey of the least 
suggestion; and like the sane mind it moves easiest along the line of 
similarities.” All this is excellent and to the point; although Shake- 
speare’s method in such cases is so self-evident that one is disposed to 
resent a detailed explanation as superfluous, and as a reflection upon a 
reader's intelligence; but here again Mr. Stewart’s passion for over- 
elaboration is only too apparent. He is at times a little too prone to 
be dogmatic on points where a certain amount of diffidence might be 
more becoming. A curt dismissal of the opinion and conclusions of 
older and, perhaps abler, scholars as erroneous, does not necessarily 
inspire confidence; on the contrary it more often begets a certain kind 
of antagonism. These are, however, but minor faults, in point of manner 
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more than matter; and assuredly future Shakespearean editors and 
commentators can ill afford to omit a careful perusal of the many 


illuminating suggestions contained in Mr. Stewart's volume. To the 
lay reader it will also doubtless prove interesting as a compendium of 
past controversies of scholars, thus forming another chapter in the long 
history of Shakespearean criticism. 
Horace Howarp Furness, Jr. 
Philadelphia. 


Luca della Robbia. By Allan Marquand. Princeton University Press. 
Princeton. 1914. $7.50 net. 


“Luca della Robbia” is the subject of the second of the Princeton 
Monographs in Art and Archaeology. It is a handsome volume and 
a valuable book of reference, the excellent photographs having been 
chronologically arranged and the authoritative text ably written by no 
less an authority on fifteenth-century Italian sculpture than Professor 
Allan Marquand. Since this catalogue raisonné is plainly the last word 
of scholarship on the subject, it would be intolerable arrogance on the 
part of a less learned reviewer to challenge lightly the result of its 
researches. One may merely regret that the scholar’s humility in 
approaching his favorite subject caused him to suppress himself entirely. 
We cannot glimpse, much less understand, the man behind this laborious 
work. The photographs of the monuments are allowed to speak for 
themselves, and they fortunately give a fairly accurate impression of 
the original plastic decorations as no photographic record of paintings 
can ever do. The author, addressing himself to those who already 
know the charm of Luca della Robbia and his contemporaries, confines 
his efforts to description of the colors used for the glazed terra cotta, 
with a word or two occasionally as to the success of the execution; to 
comment upon the types of models as indications of the periods to which 
the works may be ascribed; to the consideration of ascriptions by other 
authorities with which he cannot agree; and finally to a brief outline 
at the outset and a few references thereafter to the uneventful story 
of the sculptor’s life. No attempt is made to translate into words any 
personal impression of the charm of the subject. Professor Marquand 
is evidently of the opinion that a catalogue is a catalogue and, besides, 
that there is really very little to say about Luca della Robbia which 
the first historian of Italian art did not have the opportunity of saying 
once for all. There can be, he evidently believes, no two conceptions 
of an art which remained, from first to last, so serenely the same—so 
undeniably simple and spiritual and self-sufficient. 

It is, however, curiously true that underlying the apparent simplicities 
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of Luca’s art many commentators before Professor Marquand have founj 
fascinating subtleties of expression. Personal magnetism Luca had jp 
abundance, and that is of course the wholly unconscious charm of 5 
much of the early Renaissance sculpture. Instead of the impersonal 
conceptions of the Greeks—their symbolic embodiments of the divinities 
or bestialities of human character,—these early Italians saw the pic- 
turesqueness of each other’s faces, the fascination, no longer of types, 
but of variations within one type. Luca repeated the Madonna andj 
Child hundreds of times, and instead of Professor Marquand’s concern 
with finding between models resemblances which everyone can see, jt 
would have been better worth his trouble to point out that none of these 
conventionally similar groups are really alike. Always there is a dif- 
ference—if not in the color of the glazes, or the pattern of the garlands 
of fruit, then in the expression of the mother or of the child. Some- 
times the mother is hieratic, absorbed in a dream of her illustrioys 
destiny, but holding in her arms a healthy, restless baby. Sometimes 
it is the child who seems ill at ease in this world of passionate human 
caresses. Independent of his mother’s supporting arms, he looks out 
upon a world which needs his benediction. Then again both mother 
and child are human and Italian and very much, no doubt, like the shy 
young peasant girl and her baby brother who posed for Luca once a week. 

But the subtlety of the art of Luca is not merely a matter of delicate 
variations on the same theme. There is a fine distinction of taste and 
temperament about a good work by this master, which defies analysis, 
and removes it from Donatello and Mino da Fiesole and Verrocchio and 
his own nephew Andrea. This nephew and the others of the school of 
della Robbia imitated Luca rather slavishly and were committed definitely 
to the method, the technical secrets discovered by the master. But soon 
enough this very personal and intimate medium permitted other per- 
sonalities to express themselves. Expression is the only raison d’étre 
for portrait work in sculpture, and personal taste is bound to intrude 
upon a mere abstract idea of decoration when color is added to model- 
ling. Soon enough elaborations of form appeared in the della Robbia 
ware of which Luca would have been incapable, or tints of color for 
which Luca never seemed to care, or mannerisms verging upon affecta- 
tion and effeminacy which Luca usually avoided. The peculiar quality 
of Luca’s personal expression is to be found halfway between that of 
the more vigorous and versatile Donatello and of the more sentimental 
and less tasteful followers of his own school. In Professor Marqaend’s 
ascriptions with accompanying illustrations, we come to know the char- 
acteristics of the artist and of the man almost as well as if the author 
had taken the pains not merely to compile but to interpret. 
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Between Luca and his contemporaries there are many fascinating 
divergencies to be recognized, but certain qualities are true of them 


all. Their mutual aims were: to decorate a particular church or home 
with a reminder of some familiar beauty seen in life rather than con- 
ceived in books, dreams, and soothsayers’ tales; to avoid giving the 
impression of merely imitating life, which in colored sculpture is apt 
to look so ghastly, by leaving the skin white, by taking liberties with 
the natural colors of eyes, hair, fruit, and by realizing form only to 
the extent of low relief. Walter Pater had a rare gift of discerning 
the real distinction of a congenial work of art and of separating this 
distinction from all characteristics non-essential. In his study of Luca 
della Robbia, his interest was at once focussed upon the clever method 
which Luca invented to control the startling effects of his new art; 
so to modify this naturalism of portraiture and genre, which, for the 
first time, he introduced into sculpture, that it might not degenerate 
into what we know as waxworks, but that it might candidly assert its 
purpose to decorate, to bring quintessences of warm, human beauty into 
the dark cold churches and of serene tranquillity and “sabbatic joy” 
into the good cheer of Tuscan homes. And so he added those delicate 
sky colors to his figures of baked earth, and not only sky-blue and 
cloud-white but occasional diversions of robin’s-egg blue and violet and 
pale gold. And so in his work of perpetuating the personalities of 
his fellow townspeople for Madonnas and saints and singing boy angels, 
he fashioned them in low relief, as suggestive of death as of life, ‘‘avoid- 
ing all emphasis” and “seeking his means for personal expression 
among those last refinements of shadow which are almost invisible except 
in a strong light and which the finest pencil can hardly follow.” 

All this delight of sympathetic perception and imaginative interpreta- 
tion which Pater brought to the study of della Robbia must seem fantastic 
to the student of art who is simply concerned with acquiring a historical 
record of the sculptor’s achievement. To those who know the work of 
Luca so well that they rather resent being told about it, Professor 
Marquand’s book, rich in photographic reproductions, in documentary 
evidence, and in all manner of scholarly research, will be a treasurable 
work of reference. It will awaken no new enthusiasm. It will throw 
no new light on Luca della Robbia and his background. But after all 
a catalogue is a catalogue; and, to the best of my knowledge, there is 
no better catalogue of the works of Luca than this beautiful book from 


the Princeton University Press. 
Duncan PHILLIPs. 
New York City. 
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Etching, a Practical Treatise. By Earl H. Reed. G. P. Putnam’ 
Sons. New York. 1914. $2.50 net. 


A practical treatise must be praised first of all—if at all—on stri¢t 
utilitarian grounds of practicality. By this test Mr. Reed’s book on 
etching is very nearly perfect. It contains no reference to the history 
and growth of etching. It attempts no theory of art, no theory oven 
of the section of art embodied in the etched line. It deals in ways and 
means—in tools, materials, and methods, and the thousand and one 
difficulties that lie in wait for the beginner. Etching is rarely learned 
in school and there is no recourse in these days to anything like an 
apprentice system. To watch a master at work, plying his craft from 
day to day, when things go well and when they go ill—what youthful 
etcher has not vainly wished the opportunity! In lack of that, the 
next best is the written word of a man of thorough experience, 
patiently explanatory, complete even to prolixity, in all the baffling 
minutiae of the subject, but always to the point. 

In Mr. Reed’s book the student will find answers to his questions, 
both those he can ask and those he has not yet been able to formulate. 
It is a recapitulation of the most reliable information available, modi- 
fied and expanded in the light of Mr. Reed’s own experience of twenty- 
five years as an etcher. His authority to speak is amply attested by 
the print from a plate of his own which he uses as a frontispiece. The 
arrangement is logical and easy of consultation, a series of miniature 
articles in natural sequence, which cover not only the making of the 
etched plate but also its printing. It will hardly supplant the hand- 
books of Lalanne and Hamerton, but those admirable works are hard 
to get and in many ways out of date. In the matter of equipment, for 
instance, Mr. Reed uses terms that will be intelligible to the most 
unimaginative of present-day druggists and hardware merchants. The 
present writer has in mind a futile effort to get track of a varnish evi- 
dently well known to commerce in England fifty years ago but quite 
beyond his reach here and now. There are omissions here and there 
in the book, no doubt. In particular, the lack of even a partial bibli- 
ography of its forerunners is a real blemish. But in general it is 
decidedly the most serviceable of all such aids to etching yet published. 

So much for the book in its relation to the practical student. Beyond 
that, has it any interest for the general reader? Probably not. It 
sticks much too closely to the matter in hand. Still, it is well to remind 
that part of the reading public which professes connoisseurship in even 
its mildest forms that etching must be technically understood to be 
appreciated. The aims and possibilities of any given medium of artistic 
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expression are directly dependent on the physical propensities of the 
materials used. The chosen tools are best manipulated in one way 
only—their own way. The attempt to judge an etching by its likeness 
to ° painting is only a little less disastrous than the attempt to make 
one by the same rule. To the curious, bent on knowing, Mr. Reed’s 


book may safely be recommended as a clear account of what goes on in 


the work-shop. 
H-M. LvuguiEens. 
New Haven. 


Cicero of Arpinum. By E. G. Sihler. Yale University Press. New 
Haven. 1914. $2.50 net. 


Professor Sihler’s elaborate biography of Cicero is a work of admir- 
able thoroughness. Not only has Cicero’s own vast production been 
minutely studied and appreciated; but the commentary of centuries has 
been winnowed with the utmost care for whatever it might yield of 
amplification or elucidation. Professor Sihler’s attitude towards his 
subject is also fair and moderate. There is no attempt to explain away 
entirely Cicero’s weaknesses or to cover his mistakes. Yet the great 
orator is fully justified against the bitter prejudices of Drumann and 
Mommsen. And a large source of this fairness is that the author is 
studying Cicero for himself, that he is not made a stalking-horse from 
behind which to shoot arrows of satire at political theories and con- 
ditions and characters of the present day. For the classical student, 
who is familiar with Roman history and authorities, “Cicero of Arpi- 
num” must surely form a useful and convenient book of reference, 
although, without being fully competent to judge all the fine points at 
issue, I do not gather that it contains any novelty of exceptional 
importance. 

But it is to be inferred from the author’s remarks that he designs his 
work largely for the general intelligent reader and hopes that it will 
diffuse a wider interest in classical studies among those who have no 
pretense to being specialists. In this hope I fear he is lamentably mis- 
taken. A reader who had no more than the ordinary school knowledge 
of things Roman, if he could read this book at all, would hardly get from 
it any vivid impression of its subject. And this is a severe condemna- 
tion; for no man in the classic age, and few in any age, is more capa- 
ble of being made intensely alive than Cicero. His correspondence, 
with that of Erasmus and of Voltaire, is the most complete monument 
of a whole period and also of a keen, sensitive, responsive life, that his- 
tory has to show us. There is really no excuse for writing of such a 
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man at all, unless you can make the reader feel his warm, breathing 
humanity, as if actually touching it. Now this Professor Sihler does 
not do. 

One would avoid such criticism, one would content oneself with prais- 
ing zeal and industry, if one’s sense of justice were not aroused by flings 
at those who have precisely the gifts Professor Sihler has not. For 
forty years, thousands have been stirred to love and admiration of Cicero 
by the writings of Gaston Boissier. It is possible that Boissier may not 
have sounded the full depths of academic erudition, though this is not 
proved. But he had an exquisite knowledge of the human heart, which 
is much more important, and he had the gift, not attainable by long 
study, of making others see, feel, and love what he saw, felt, and loved, 
Now what has Professor Sihler to say of Boissier? Boissier “suffers 
from the itch of saying piquant things.” I would not intrude this 
attractive phrase, if Professor Sihler did not several times employ it with 
fascinated iteration. As a matter of fact, it is peculiarly inapplicable 
to Boissier, who has the supreme art of charming with simplicity. Never, 
never would he assuage the itch for piquancy with such phrases as—‘“His 
foibles and his moods lie before us, as though he were a chambered nauti- 
lus,”—or with other gems which adorn Professor Sihler’s solid pages. 

Again, Boissier is said to generalize from casual and insufficient data. 
And Professor Sihler recurs frequently to this unfortunate habit of gen- 
eralization. In so doing, he shows, I think, that he does not grasp the 
essential nature of biography, or perhaps I may be allowed to say, 
“psychography,” and so have a real riot in “ographies”’ since Professor 
Sihler himself declares that “the first and last obligation of histori- 
ography, is to state and delineate, what actually happened.” The first, 
certainly, but by no means the last. Biography must be rooted in facts, 
so far as we can ascertain them. But its fine flower of perfection con- 
sists in generalizations from those facts. What we hunger and thirst to 
be told is that a man is honest or dishonest, pure or corrupt, brave or 
cowardly, kindly or cruel, simple or complex. Now, no man is ever any 
of these things in completeness, no such generalizations are positive, no 
“judgments and valuations” are “reliable,” to use Professor Sihler's 
phraseology. There is not, there cannot be any final portrait of any 
human being, great or little. Men differ about Caesar and Napoleon, 
just as they differ about you or me or John Smith across the street. 
And the delight of biography consists in just this very thing. We can 
never know the whole truth about character, but such shreds and scraps 
of it as we can know form the most fascinating and the most essential 


part of human knowledge. 
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If Professor Sihler would allow one moment’s indulgence to the itch 
for turning piquant things, I would say that biography is the most 
exquisite art of teasing our passionate ignorance. But if it is not 

exquisite, it has no right to exist. 






GAMALIEL Braprorp. 





Wellesley Hills. 









The Voyages of the Norsemen to America. By William Hovgaard. 
The American-Scandinavian Foundation. New York. 1914. $4.00. 











The question whether Norse voyagers about the year 1000 actually 
visited and settled the northeastern shores of North America is one that 





has never been answered to the satisfaction of all historians. It is gen- 
erally admitted that the Northmen found their way to the coast of Lab- 
rador and may have sailed as far south as Nova Scotia and New 
England; but many historians refuse to accept the detailed accounts of 
these voyages that are given in the Icelandic sagas. There are allu- 
sions to Vinland and the Vinland voyages in various places in the saga 
literature; but the only detailed narratives of these expeditions are 
found in the Saga of Eric the Red and in the Flat-Isle Book. Although 
these accounts are not in full agreement, earlier writers accepted 












them without much reserve. Finally, however, the late Professor Gustav 





Storm, a Norwegian historian of great learning and critical insight, 





after a careful examination of the two narratives decided that both 





could not be genuine, as it was impossible to harmonize them or to make 
both accord with the facts of Norwegian history. He held that the 
older account alone, the Saga of Eric the Red, could have any serious 
claim to credibility. And not many years ago Dr. Fridtjof Nansen 

published his great work, ‘In Northern Mists,” in which he asserts | 








that both these sagas are mythical and mere echoes of the legend of 
the Isles of the Blessed, where the grape was said to flourish and self- 






sown wheat was to be found in abundance. 





Nansen’s work created an awkward situation. His conclusions were 
not generally accepted, though his arguments were difficult to meet. 
: But now comes Professor William Hovgaard with a new study of the 
4 Vinland voyages, which, while it admits the difficulties that seemed 
insuperable to Storm and Nansen, calmly replaces the two saga accounts 
i on the shelves of history and assures us that both have a substantial 
: claim to genuineness. 
4 Professor Hovgaard is a Dane by birth and was at one time com- 
‘ mander in the Danish navy; at present he is professor of naval design 
in the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. His original purpose 
was to write an article on the methods of navigation employed by the 
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Norsemen in the eleventh century; but other subjects were found to 
demand investigation, and the article grew into a book that deals with 
all the problems of the Vinland voyages. Nearly one-fourth of the 
volume deals with matters preliminary to the study of the main prob- 
lem, such as shipbuilding, navigation, the Norse settlements in Iceland, 
and the nature of the west coast of Greenland. Three chapters are 
given to the saga narratives and the problems that they present. In a 
chapter on “Vinland and its Attributes,” the author discusses the char- 
acteristics assigned to this country, especially the reported abundance 
of grapes and self-sown wheat. This is followed by a discussion of the 
question whether the natives that the Norsemen encountered were Eski- 
mos or Indians. The author’s conclusion is that both races were found, 
the Eskimos on the coast of Labrador and Indians farther south. In 
the last three chapters, Professor Hovgaard discusses the physical fea- 
tures of the northeastern coast of North America from Baffin Land to 
Long Island with a view to finding the localities that may possibly be 
identified with the shore-lands described in the sagas; and on the basis 
of this study he analyzes and reconstructs the saga narratives. 

It seems evident that at least one of the voyages reached a point on 
the shore where grapes were abundant; otherwise it is difficult to account 
for the name Vinland, and this name was current at least as early as 
1070 or thereabouts when Adam of Bremen wrote his description of the 
northern lands. It is quite likely, however, that those parts of the 
narratives that deal most specifically with the vine and the self-sown 
wheat are interpolations, suggested, perhaps, by the legendary accounts 
of the Isles of the Blessed. That interpolated passages should be found 
will surprise no one who has worked in medieval documents. On this 
point, however, the author takes a conservative view and prefers to leave 
the question still open, though he seems to lean strongly towards the 
belief that parts of the narrative do not belong to the original account. 

Perhaps the most difficult problem is how to locate the three regions 
named by the explorers, Helluland, Markland, and Vinland, and the 
other points to which they appear to have given names. According to 
the Erics-Saga the three regions were named by Leif Ericsson, while the 
Flat-Isle Book attributes the naming to Thorfinn Karlsefni, who seems 
to have led a colonizing expedition to the new lands a few years after 
Leif’s discovery. There is the further difficulty that the geographical 
details of the two accounts cannot be harmonized: the Markland and 
the Vinland of the later expedition seem to differ in many important 
respects from the regions to which the same names were given by Leif. 
For this difficulty Professor Hovgaard proposes a very plausible solu- 
tion: Karlsefni did not find the regions named by Leif, though he 
probably thought he did; at least the names already current were used 
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in the narrative of his expedition. Professor Hovgaard believes that 
Leif’s Helluland (the Land of Flat Rocks) was some island north of 
Hudson Strait, while Karlsefni’s Helluland seems to be the northeast 
corner of Labrador. Karlsefni’s Markland (Woodland) was probably 
half-way down the east coast of Labrador, while Leif’s Markland the 
author finds on the southern coast of Nova Scotia near Cape Sable. 
Karlsefni thought that he had reached Vinland when he sighted the 
east coast of Newfoundland; but Leif’s Vinland Professor Hovgaard 
thinks he has found in the region about Cape Cod Bay. This identifi- 
cation the author bases chiefly upon the account of the voyage of Thor- 
vald, Leif’s brother: ‘But in the spring Thorvald said that some men 
should take the after-boat and sail along the western coast (or west of 
the land) and explore there during the summer. They found the country 
beautiful and wooded, and there was only a short distance between the 
woods and the sea, and there were white sands. There were many 
islands, and the water was very shallow.” These conditions the author 
finds only in the Cape Cod region and about New York Bay; he holds, 
however, that the probabilities favor the former locality. 

“My conclusions,” writes Professor Hovgaard, “in many cases take 
the form of alternatives, a natural consequence of the analytical treat- 
ment, but I have always indicated what I consider the most probable 
solution.” Even though many of his conclusions must be regarded as 
tentative only, Professor Hovgaard’s work represents a distinct advance 
in the discussion of the Vinland problems. To the reviewer, the least 
conclusive part appears to be the argument for the credibility of the 
Flat-Isle narrative. While the author has shown quite clearly that Gus- 
tav Storm’s objections are not valid in every case, it is not so clear 
that he has removed all doubts on this point. And Professor Hovgaard’s 
arguments and hypotheses rest chiefly on the genuineness of this nar- 
rative. 

The work is published by the American-Scandinavian Foundation as 
the first volume of a series of monographs on Scandinavian subjects. It 
is attractively bound and printed and is provided with a large number 
of excellent illustrations and several new and suggestive maps. The 
author has also included an extensive bibliography, which should, how- 
ever, have been made more complete. The reviewer wishes to note the 
omission of “Original Narratives of Early American History: the 
Northmen, Columbus, and Cabot,” edited by J. Franklin Jameson, 
which contains an edition of the Vinland documents prepared by Pro- 
fessor Julius E. Olson. As this is the most accessible edition of these 


narratives, it should have been included. 
Laurence M. Larson. 


University of Illinois. 
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The Winning of the Far West. By Robert McN. McElroy. G, p. 
Putnam’s Sons. New York. 1914. $2.50 net. 


Professor McElroy is evidently an imperialist and sees only manifest 
destiny in our territorial expansion thus far, while he hints at a further 
process of annexation that may eventually absorb Mexico and Canada. 
“The record of the winning of the west presents a theme of epic char. 
acter,” he writes in the preface, “and one not likely ever to be repeated 
in the history of mankind; but the winning of the far west is like , 
continued story, whose end is still hidden, . . . we are a nation 
in process of becoming, and what we shall be no man can predict. As 
the history of nations runs, moreover, our record of expansion is on 
singularly free from violence and fraud.” And on the last page of 
the book he concludes, “In looking back over the process we cannot 
fail to see manifest destiny in almost every page.” 

The volume is a history of the annexation of Texas, of the Mexican 
War (to which exactly one-half of the space is given), of the Oregon 
question, and of the purchase of Alaska. We are told that the volume 
is a continuation of Colonel Roosevelt’s “Winning of the West,” although 
he “is in no way responsible” for the views expressed therein. As 
Colonel Roosevelt's history ends with 1809, and this begins with 1829 
one wonders why the cession of Florida in 1819 is omitted, if a uniform 
and complete narrative is to be furnished. If not, one wonders a little 
why the volume was written at all, for the ground had already been 
adequately covered, with the exception of the purchase of Alaska (to 
which only twenty pages are given), by Garrison’s “Westward Exten- 
sion.” Professor McElroy’s contribution to historical knowledge seems 
to lie in his use of some hitherto unpublished letters of Jackson and his 
explanation of the causes and method of the annexation of Texas. The 
“yellowed manuscripts of a number of Jackson’s letters which for over 
half a century have escaped the notice of inquisitive historical investi- 
gators” do not, however, seem to contain any new essential facts which 
were not already familiar to historical investigators. 

The primary reason that led to the annexation of Texas, according 
to Professor McElroy, was Jackson’s belief that John Quincy Adams, 
in negotiating the treaty which provided for the cession of Florida, 
allowed Spain more than was necessary of the western territory in order 
to keep down the growing political ascendancy in the South. “This 
and not a wicked desire to add to the power of the slave States” was 
the reason Jackson was so eager to see Texas annexed. Jackson secured 
the recognition of Texas, “in his own peculiar way,” which is explained 

as follows by the author: Jackson secretly was very eager for annexation, 
but assumed a moderation by which the Abolitionists “were soothed into 
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a dangerous complacency.” While in this mood “they allowed a clause 
to be inserted in a civil appropriation bill, providing a suitable salary 
for a diplomatic agent to Texas, to be used whenever the President 
should consider that Texas had given sufficient evidence of her power 
to maintain her independence.”” Jackson at once threw off the mask 
and sent to the Senate the nomination of a minister to Texas. 

It is evident that, after the account of Texas, Professor McElroy’s 
heart lay in the story of the Mexican War; for the Oregon question 
is given only forty and the purchase of Alaska twenty pages, while one 
hundred and eighty-three pages are devoted to the war, especially to 
the military exploits. The book as a whole is concerned only with 
political, diplomatic, and military history; economic factors receive 
no consideration. The literary style of the volume is good, though 
there are some typographical or other errors, and the story is inter- 
estingly told, particularly those aspects which lend themselves to 


picturesque description. 
E. L. Bogart. 
University of Illinois. 





Charles Stewart Parnell: A Memoir. By John Howard Parnell. Henry 
Holt & Company. New York. 1914. $8.00 net. 





Charles Stewart Parnell: His Love Story and Political Life. By Kath- 
arine O'Shea (Mrs. Charles Stewart Parnell). George H. Doran 
Company. New York. 1914. 2 volumes. $5.00 net. 


Mr. Parnell’s memoir of his brother must prove a keen disappoint- 
ment to those who looked forward to interesting and informative read- 
ing concerning the remarkable personality described. Considered either 
as an historical or a human document, it is of rather slight importance. 
The author seems to have been excluded with the rest of the world from 
his brother’s confidence, at least so far as politics were concerned, and 
gives us little of Parnell’s career that has not already appeared in Barry 
O’Brien’s biography. No new light is thrown upon Parnell’s connection 
with the Land League, upon the “Kilmainham Treaty,” nor upon the 
Irish party negotiations of 1891. It might have been expected that 
Parnell’s relations with the Clan-na-Gael would have been more fully 
elucidated by this brother who lived in America; but the expectation is 
not satisfied. 

Nor can the book be regarded as an important contribution to our 
understanding of Parnell’s complex personality. It is filled with anec- 
dotes, but many of them are already published, and few are of any sig- 
nificance or interest. The following excerpt is typical: “There was 
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little of special interest in the voyage, except one day when we wer, 
halfway across. The steamer stopped suddenly for some unexplained 
reason, though there was no heavy sea or wind at the time. I was walk- 
ing about on deck, and came across Charley leaning over the rail and 
looking very uneasy. He asked me in a nervous manner: ‘John, what 
has happened?’ I said I did not know, and in a moment or two the 
steamer started again.” It is generally conceded that rather slight 
anecdotes dealing with a great man derive interest from their subject, 
but after reading this memoir one feels that there is a limit. 

About a quarter of the volume is devoted to Parnell’s early life, and 
although much of this is a bald narrative of trivial events, it supple- 
ments Mr. O’Brien’s account and gives an insight into the upbringing 
which allowed full sway to the masterful and despotic instincts of the 
future Irish chief. As a youth, Parnell displayed the same disregard for 
opinion, the same disinclination to brook interference, the same capacity 
for assuming absolute leadership, as in his parliamentary life. Of the 
magnetism of his personality we get occasional glimpses, as of the 
breadth of interests and avocations that caught his attention: quarrying, 
American investments, gold mining, building, astronomy. But the per- 
sonality of Parnell nowhere becomes more alive under his brother's 
description than in previous publications. The reader cannot escape the 
conviction that, despite the mutual affection of the brothers, Mr. John 
Parnell was disqualified by his rather conventional temperament for the 
difficult task he has assumed. 

Of infinitely greater importance is Katharine O’Shea’s biography of 
her lover and husband. As an historical document it throws interesting 
and valuable sidelights on certain aspects of Parnell’s political career, 
which have not been elucidated by the official records of Hansard’s 
“Debates” and the reports of the parliamentary commission. As a 
revelation of personality, restrained and yet unquestionably effective 
in its appeal, it will doubtless secure a lasting place in literature. The 
chief historical interest of the book is to be found in its story of the 
relations between Parnell and the Liberal party after 1882. The pre- 
vailing impression, fostered by Gladstone in an interview between the 
Liberal statesman and Barry O’Brien, has been that there were no direct 
negotiations between the Irish and the Liberals from the time of Parnell’s 
release from Kilmainham in 1882, until the introduction of the Home 
Rule Bill in 1886. Gladstone stated that with a single exception he had 
no interviews with Parnell, that he exchanged no written communications, 
and that he first learned of Parnell’s views on the Home Rule Bill when 
the latter spoke on the floor of the House. This is literally true, but 
undoubtedly gives a false impression of what actually took place. Mrs. 
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O'Shea shows that during 1882, 1883, and 1886, she constantly acted 
as intermediary between Parnell and either Gladstone himself or Lord 
Richard Grosvenor. Parnell was accustomed to express his views in 


letters to Mrs. O’Shea, which the latter forwarded to the Liberal leader; 
the answers would come either in a letter to Mrs. O’Shea or in a personal 
interview between her and Gladstone. In 1885 and 1886, immediately 
before the introduction of the Home Rule Bill, such communications were 
frequent, and on the afternoon of the bill’s introduction, Gladstone sent 
a messenger to Mrs. O’Shea’s house to ask her to telegraph the word 
“Yes” if Parnell approved of his bringing in the bill that evening. The 
evidence on such points is so clear as to controvert definitely Gladstone’s 
assumption of his independence of Irish party influence. 

It is also clear that the Liberal leaders were well aware of the rela- 
tions existing between Parnell and Mrs. O’Shea. The author cannot 
avoid bitterness of tone in telling of Gladstone’s repudiation of the Irish 
chief when those relations became a matter of public knowledge in 1890, 
although he had not shrunk from utilizing them for party purposes 
during a period of eight years. But it must not be forgotten that Glad- 
stone demanded the deposition of Parnell on grounds of political expe- 
diency and not moral conviction, and the charge of hypocrisy brought 
against him can hardly stand. He bowed to the Non-Conformist con- 
science and to the demands of the English Liberals, but he never set 
himself up as judge of the morality of Parnell’s private life. The 
memoir does not prove definitely that Captain O’Shea knew of the 
liaison previous to his first taking steps for the divorce in 1889, though 
it makes it appear extremely probable that at least as early as 1886 he 
had such knowledge and used it for his own purposes. The tone in which 
he demanded that Parnell find him a seat in 1886, and insisted that 
Parnell secure his election at Galway, indicates that he held a club 
over the head of his wife’s lover. O’Shea hated Parnell, opposed his 
policy, was the henchman of Chamberlain and not of the Nationalist 
leader; yet he was able to force Parnell to bring him into the House 
of Commons. 

In Mrs. O’Shea’s biography, Parnell stands forth as a living person- 
ality. His appearance, habits, superstitions, temperament, are no more 
fully described than in Mr. John Parnell’s book; but they come to us 
clothed in the understanding of the woman who loved him and to whom 
alone he opened his real self. The effect is not that of an idealized photo- 
graph, but of the man. There is no escape from realizing the selfishness, 
the rather brutal obstinacy, even the deceitfulness of his nature. But 
the impression of his greater qualities predominates: the strength and 
the nobility of his love for Ireland, his power of command, the oblitera- 
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tion of his natural egotism in the warmth of his love for Mrs. O'Shea 
The story of that love illustrates, indeed, the contradictions of his nature. 
That he ever regretted his attachment does not appear. Barry O’Briey 
has said: “For ten years this unfortunate liaison hung like a millston: 
round his neck and dragged him in the end to the grave.”” So far from 
this being true, his letters indicate that Mrs. O’Shea sustained him cop. 
stantly in his wearing and discouraging task; certainly she was of great 
political assistance to him. And we may almost believe that if it hag 
not been for her continual care of his health, his shattered physique 
would have succumbed far sooner than it actually did. The effects of 
the liaison on his health are only ultimate, leading as they did to his 
repudiation by Gladstone and thus to the fight to keep his party together, 
which was the immediate cause of his death. 

It is certain that the power of this book is derived from the extraor- 
dinary personality of its author quite as much as from its subject. 
Despite the fact that it is written about Parnell, our interest at the last 
centres in Mrs. O'Shea. The tragedy of Ireland is forgotten in her 
personal tragedy. Her story is told simply and directly, and withal so 
intimately that we sometimes hesitate to read on, in Anglo-Saxon fear 
of viewing the revelation of a soul. Her style is always restrained, but 
informed with such sincerity, with such pride in Parnell, and joy in the 
recollection of their love, that the ugliness of the tragedy is completely 


forgotten. The feeling of depression associated with the thought of 
Parnell’s career, is replaced by a sense of elevation, almost comparable 
to that produced by a tragedy of Sophocles or Shakespeare. 

Cuarves Srymovr. 


Yale University. 


The Great Society: A Psychological Analysis. By Graham Wallas. The 
Macmillan Company. New York. 1914. $8.00 net. 


Fifteen years ago, many psychologists agreed with Professor Miinster- 
berg in holding that the application of psychology to education must 
have an extremely limited scope. It would be especially unwise, it 
was argued, for teachers to regard their pupils as material for scientific 
observation, since such an attitude would destroy the more personal 
relationships of sympathy and interest which it is the duty of the teacher 
to cultivate. However, the wisdom of the teacher’s adopting an attitude 
of psychological inquiry towards the pupil is now quite generally recog- 
nized; and even Professor Miinsterberg has so far changed his views 
on this point as to address to teachers a book entitled “Psychology and 
the Teacher.” 
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Graham Wallas takes a similar point of view as to the importance of 
psychological study in arriving at a true understanding of the Great 
Society. Far from eliminating the human qualities of sympathy and 
interest, and making the student indifferent to his fellow man, psycho- 
logical investigation will quicken his insight into the motives of others, 
however bizarre and repulsive their behavior may be. “And since 


psychology aims at the discovery of causal relationships as well as the 


true description of isolated facts, it may increase public spirit, not 
only by creating a sharper and more stimulating vision of the human 
type, but by enabling the public-spirited man to realize more clearly 
those effects on human consciousness which he desires to produce, and 
to believe more firmly that he can play his part in determining them.” 

Obviously, a psychology which shall successfully accomplish this 
task must take into consideration all the facts and not unduly emphasize 
the importance of any. Wallas’s critical analysis of the positions of 
the Habit-Philosophers, of Hobbes the classical Fear-Philosopher, of 
Comte and the more modern Crowd-Psychologists, successfully shows 
the limitations of these views. Most of these writers over-simplify the 
problem by attempting to make one disposition explain all social 
phenomena. 

The Habit-Philosophers are wrong because they fail to take into con- 
sideration that man is endowed with many complex dispositions, each 
of which must play its part in the final result—instinctive dispositions 
on the one hand and thought on the other. Utilitarianism fails for a 
similar reason. The avoidance of pain and the seeking of pleasure are 
two aspects of but one of the many dispositions, native and acquired, 
which motivate behavior. None the less inadequate, both to explain the 
phenomena of the Great Society and to solve its problems, is the appeal 
to such quasi-metaphysical entities as suggestion, imitation, sympathy, 
and love. Wallas finds modern psychology arrayed strongly against 
the earlier Crowd-Psychologists who sought the explanation of social 
phenomena in suggestion, imitation, or sympathy. Granting, if one 
does, that these are instinctive forms of behavior, their application is 
extremely limited. The disposition of love, on the other hand, is a more 
potent force and has a wider scope than has been generally admitted. 
Not the least interesting part of Wallas’s discussion is that in which 
he identifies this disposition of love with public spirit in modern times, 
and with Aidos among the ancient Greeks. 

But even if we take into account all of the complex instinctive dis- 
positions of man, the problems of the Great Society cannot be solved, 
unless we include an even more important factor, namely, intelligence. 
It is here that Wallas makes his most distinctive contribution to the 
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psychological analysis of the facts. Thought is not, as so many have 
assumed, merely the handmaid of instinct, but the tendency to thought 
is as truly innate as the instincts themselves. This is shown in the 


extremely modifiable character of instinctive tendencies in human beings, 
and also in such dispositions as curiosity and the “trial and error” 
methods of learning, which partake to some degree of the nature of 
intelligence and bridge the gap between the more purely instinctive 
forms of behavior and thought. “In the Great Society both the danger 
of instinctive inference and the comparative reliability of reason yearly 
increase,” and, “if we are forced to choose between instinctive inference 
and thought in the direction of the Great Society, we must choose 
thought.” 

Wallas has given us in this book a searching and convincing analysis 
of the individual human mind, which serves as a splendid corrective for 
certain forms of anti-intellectualism, such as the views of MacDougall 
in his recent work on social psychology. What is not entirely convincing 
is his application of this analysis to the fundamental trend of human 
society. Does history actually show that the great epochs of social 
evolution, and the development of social institutions, are the products 
of the thinking of persons with highly endowed intellects or others who 
were placed in especially favorable conditions for thought? Or, on 
the contrary, is it true that they are the results of gradual unconscious 
change and of sudden and cataclysmic emotional outbreaks? Is the 
present European war, for example, due to the heat of elemental pas- 
sions which have scorched the veneer of so-called civilization, or is it 
the game of Prime Ministers and Emperors in which the common people 
are but pawns? It is, of course, unreasonable to expect the author to 
give the historical justification for his views in the scope of the book 
under discussion, but we may perhaps hope that he will undertake this 


task at some future time. 
E. H. Cameron. 
Yale University. 
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COLLATERAL READING—The Survey was used this year in one hundred classes by 
2,000 students as collateral reading in courses in sociology and political economy. Special 
rates are quoted on group orders for five or more students for yearly subscriptions, and short 
terms of two, four or eight months. 


The subscription price of The Survey is $3.00 per year ; or, we will send to any reader of 
the YALE REVIEW a six months’ trial subscription for $1.00. 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, Inc. 105 East 22d St., New York, N.Y. 
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YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


209 Elm Street, New Haven, Conn. 225 Fifth Avenue, New York City 





UNDERCURRENTS IN AMERICAN POLITICS. By Artuur Twininc Hap.iey, Ph.D 
LL.D., President of Yale University. (Being the Ford Lectures, delivered at Oxford University, 
and the Barbour-Page Lectures, delivered at the University of Virginia, in the spring of 1914.) 

Speaking asa historian rather than as an advocate, Mr. Hadley sets forth with equal candor 
the causes that have promoted the growth of the new democracy and the dangers that beset its 
path. His dispassionate treatment of our extra-Constitutional Government is as welcome as it 
israre. somo. Cloth binding. 185 pages. Price, $1.35 met, postpaid. 


A VOICE FROM THE CROWD. By Grorce WuHarron Pepper, LL.D. (Lyman Beecher 
Lectures, delivered at the School of Religion, Yale University. ) 

This is the first series of the Lyman Beecher Lectures to be delivered by alayman. Their 
directness, sincerity and earnest purpose may perhaps be best expressed in Mr. Pepper's own 


words when he says: 

‘ Preaching is the public use of speech with intent to reveal God to man. While its aim is the revelation of 
God. yet one of its incidents is the unconscious self-revelation of the preacher. The function of a voice from the 
crowd is to offer practical suggestions to the man in the pulpit as to the way in which he may attain to godliness and 
may enrich his humanity.” samo. Cloth binding. 260 pages. Price, $1.50 met, postpaid. 


THE DIVINE COMEDY. Translated by Henry Jounson, Director of the Bowdoin Museum 


of Fine Arts. 

“To meit isthe most satisfactory rendering, all things considered—fidelity to word and spirit and nature of 
metrical vehicle—that has hitherto appeared in the English language ..... . I believe he has succeeded better in 
transplanting the blossoms of the Dantesque honeysuckle hedge than have any of his predecessors.”’ 

Wa ter LItt.Lerie_p in 7he New York Times Book Review. 


z2mo. Board binding. 4437 pages. Price, $2.50 net, postpaid. 
POEMS. By Brian Hooker, M.A. 


“Mr. Hooker's verses bear wholesomeness and sincerity ; somewhat Tennysonian in feeling and structure— 
especially in the striving after originality in forms—they lack the conscious restraint which so often serves to retard 
the emotional flights of contemporary geniuses. Undoubtedly assured of permanence is ‘ Mother of Men,’ which 
Yale men delight to sing. A similar depth of feeling is demonstrated in ‘A Man-Child’s Lullaby.’”’ 

Brooklyn Standard Union. 


s2mo. Cloth binding. 144 pages. Price, $1.00 met, postpaid. 
ETCHINGS OF YALE. By Huc Mazevet LuquiEns 


‘For something which did more than record the bare architectural facts, something which conveyed the spirit 
of the Campus, something which had independent value as a work of art, for anything of this sort Yale men have 
often looked in vain. Fortunately, this need no longer be true. 

‘*Mr. Huc Mazelet Luquiens, who has won reputation both for his etchings and his portraits, made last summer 
a series of etchings which have just been published by the Yale Press. They include studies of the old Library, 
Battell, Connecticut, Phelps, Berkeley Oval, the new Vanderbilt-Scientific, and the archways of Vanderbilt and the 
Osborn Memorial Laboratory. Of these the Press has had one hundred and fifty signed and numbered sets put up 
in a portfolio of Italian hand-made paper and Japanese vellum. Mr. Luquiens has been especially successful in 
choosing his points of view.’-—Wit_tarp H. Duruam in VYade News. 

8 original etchings. Edition limited to 150 sets. Price, $25.00 net per set, postpaid. 


CONSERVATION OF WATER BY STORAGE. By Grorce Fittmore Swain, LL.D., 
Gordon McKay Professor of Civil Engineering, Harvard University. (Chester S. Lyman 
Lectures, delivered at the Sheffield Scientific School, Yale University.) 

“The engineer, the lawyer, the business man or the legislator, who is interested in any phase of the subject of 
conservation of water resources, will welcome, asa helpful aid to his studies, Professor Swain’s ‘Conservation of 
Water by Storage.’ Here the expert engineer has applied his talent for construction to problems which traverse the 
field, not only of engineering, but of law and finance . 

_'* The book is printed in most attractive form, with abundant illustrations and reference matter. Upon both the 
engineering and the legal problems which are involved in the question of conservation of water resources, this work 
of Professor Swain will take its place as the leading authoritstive discussion.’’—-Roms G. Brown in Case and Comment, 

&vo. Cloth binding. 376 pages. 1 illustrations. Index. Price, $3.00 net, postpaid. 


YALE YESTERDAYS. By the late CLARENCE DEMING 

“Not Yale men only but all who cherish memories of golden days on any college campus will find pleasant 
recollections of old places and customs freshened by Va/e Yesterdays. .... Mr. Deming had a warmth of collegiate 
patriotism and a trenchant pen, well trained in journalism, that combined to make him a happy chronicler of the 
glories of Eli... .. The book is most attractively made up.”"-—New York Sun. 
Sv0. Cloth binding. 254 pages. Illustrations, Index, End papers in color. Price, $2.25 net, postpaid. 


NATHAN HALE, 1776, BIOGRAPHY AND MEMORIALS. By Henry Pueirs Joun- 
oe Professor of History at the College of the City of New York. (Revised and enlarged 
edition.) 

; “ Here we find the most complete known description of Hale’s personal appearance and an account of the find- 
ing of a profile of Hale in the Hale homestead which Mr. Seymour recently purchased. . . . The dominant note of 
intimacy which is found in so many of the letters to Hale runs through every page of Professor Johnston's book. 
; here is @ constant inspiration in its pages, and the recovery of these hidden memorials of the patriotic youth who 
aced the meanest of deaths without flinching, endows the volume with permanent interest.""—Hoston Transcript 


Sve. Board binding. 265 pages. Frontispiece. Index. Appendices. Price, $2.35 net, postpaid. 
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THE 
NORTH AMERICAN 
REVIEW'S 


Great Serial 


THE MAN JESUS 


INTERPRETATIVE STUDY 


By Mary Austin 


The book for which 


the world’s most 
thoughtful men 


and women have 


The story of the life 
and death of Jesus 
of Nazareth, told 
not from the view- 
point of today, but 
from that of the 
period in which He 
lived and taught 


been waiting — 
written by the author 


best fitted for the 
great task 
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BEGINNING IN THE JUNE REVIEW, PUBLISHED MAY 27 | 


~For sale on all news-stands. Single copies thirty-five cents 
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AN ANNOUNCEMENT 


HE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW takes pleasure in announcing the 
serial publication, beginning in the June number of this periodical, of one of 
the most brilliant and appealing literary productions of the present decade— 


THE MAN JESUS 


INTERPRETATIVE STUDY 





By Mary Austin 


€ Concerning the value and the timeliness of such a work there can be no 
two opinions. A strange condition of uneasiness has arisen among our people: 
there are recurrent tremors of spiritual unrest. They have seen, and foreseen, 
the effect of the centuries in dimming the last prophet into tradition. Indeed, 
there is already a large and growing element to whom Jesus is merely a lovely, 
faded remembrance between the pages of history. Realizing this, thoughtful 
men and women are seized with trepidation. As Mary Austin puts it, ‘Christ 
has passed from the social consciousness, and the place where He was, aches.”’ 


€ To Mrs. Austin, as to others, it occurred that the veridical figure of the 
prophet of Nazareth, re-discovered under the mummy wrappings of two thousand 
years, might fill the sore need of our day. Toward this end, she has written 
her book—a book that will live. 


© In training, in scholarship, in preparation, and in the unique personal experi- 
ence essential to the writing of such a history, Mary Austin stands at the head 
of the short list of Americans equal to the task. The activity of New Testament 
research stimulated by the discovery of the Oxyrhynchus papyri in 1897-03 has 
created the necessity for a work in which all these new discoveries and interpre- 
tations may be seen in their relation to the whole problem of the life and teach- 
ing of Jesus. In their corabined light and in that of Mrs. Austin’s insight, 
the timeless figure takes on a new and startling radiance. 





‘ For she has reproduced the time of Christ not as we would understand it, 
but as He Himself saw it. She has told what He believed and did, rather than 
what He is reported to have said. She has stripped him of tradition and shown 
Him as He was; she has given to literature an imperishable picture, not of the 
wan Galilean of the Middle Ages, but of the towering figure of all history. 


7 THE MAN JESUS will be the fifth serial published in The North American Review 
during the century of this periodical’s existence. Mark Twain’s “Autobiography” was first 
given to the world in these pages; so were Joseph Conrad’s ‘‘Under Western Eyes,” Henry 
James’s “The Ambassadors,” and William Dean Howells’s “The Son of Royal Langbrith.”” Mrs. 
Austin’s book is the fitting successor to this remarkable list. 


In the June Number of “ The North American Review.” Published May 27. 
For sale on all newsstands. Thirty-five cents a copy. Four Dollars a year. 
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EVERY BOOK READER 


Should have THE DIAL, “the leading literary journal 
of America.” It affords an authoritative, impartial, 
and agreeable guide to the new books, indispensable 
to anyone who takes a serious interest in literature. 





Published Fortnightly (every other Thursday) at $2 a year, or 10 cents a copy 





“I do not know of any similar paper in “Faithful to the best literary traditions.” 

this country which has maintained a Joun Burrovcus, 

higher ideal or followed a more consist- 

ent practice in independent criticism.” “Sane, wise, truthful, honest, hopeful, 
Wooprow WILson. and kindly.” 


DAVID STARR JorDAN, 


“Unbiased, good humored, and sensible.” 
BARRETT WENDELL, “ The best critical literary journal.” 
‘*‘ Literary History of America.” NICHOLAS MuRRAY BUTLER. 


In the pages of THE DIAL the new books are dealt with upon their 
merits, without fear or favor, by able and competent critics, most of them 
specialists of recognized standing, and the signatures of these writers, 
appended to their work, are a guarantee of authority and responsibility. 
To cover the field of current literature with dignity, intelligence, authori- 
ty, and honesty, has been’the unswerving aim of THE DIAL during the 
thirty-four years of its existence; that it has succeeded in this endeavor 
beyond any other journal of its class is generally conceded. 





A three months’ trial subscription (6 issues) will be sent to 
any reader of “The Yale Review” on receipt of 25 cents. 


THE DIAL, 632 Sherman Street, Chicago 


————<« 
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Che & er New 


RE P LIC 
A Journal of Opinion 
Published Weekly 


“A Post-Graduate Course in the 
Business of Ordinary Living” 


It isn’t simply that The New Republic is 
interesting reading, or profitable reading, 
or even illuminating reading. To those 
whose minds are open, the significant 
thing about The New Republic is that it 
is inspiring reading. For The New 
Republic reflects a new attitude of mind, 
a new way of looking at things. That 
is why one of our subscribers calls it “a 
post-graduate course in the business of 
ordinary living.” 


A dollar bill, just now, pinned to this advertisement will 
bring you not only an introductory subscription to The New 
Republic, but one as well to The North American Review 
or The Century or The Atlantic Monthly. Address : 


Special Offer Desk, The New Republic, 421 West 21st 
Street, New York City. 
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TWO VITAL BOOKS 
WILL HIGHER OF GOD THOUGHT FOR HELP 


And Free Will of Life Made From Those Who Know Men’s Need 
WILLIAM C. COMSTOCK 


Amanuensts 





with a foreword by 


Rev. JosepH A. MILbuRN, Pastor Plymouth Congregational Church, Chicago 


These books are not merely a curiosity of psychical experi- 
ence, to be glanced at and forgotten, but are actual transcrip- 
tions, in their own words, of the faith of those in the wider 
life that is freed from earth, and of their wider view of the 
man’s life in its relation to its Maker and to the whole life of 
the immortal self. 

They are remarkable, not only for their subject matter 
but also for their authorship. The author is really not the 
author. He is only a conscious medium of transmission. 
Celestial intelligences speak through the amanuensis of these 
extraordinary books,—as they spoke through St. Paul and St. 
John. These volumes give dignity to the faith of spiritism. 
Every communication that comes to us through the trans- 
missive talent of this author is an appeal to our highest nature, 
to the most serious and searching thought. It is spiritism on 
the plane of metaphysics. It is spiritism clothed with highest 
reason, confronting and essaying to solve problems that have 
haunted the mind of man since man first became conscious of 


his relationship to the Eternal. 


Large 8vo, in uniform binding — library buckram 
THOUGHT FOR HELP, $1.50 net. WILL HIGHER OF GOD, $1.00 net 


The two volumes, $2.00 net, postpaid 








RICHARD G. BADGER, Publisher, BOSTON 
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10c a copy $4.00 a year 


Fifty years fea ; RS Fifty years 
of ThROAL in 
national A * the life of 
growth Sk jee The Nation 


Thursday, July 8, will mark the close of the 
first fifty years in the life of THE NATION. 
During this half century, 1865-1915, THE 
NATION has been an important factor in 


American history—the result of its courageous 
and always independent stand on public ques- 
tions, and its dedication to the highest ideals 
of English literature. 


In celebration of this birthday THE NATION will pub- 
lish on July 8 a Semi-Centennial Number, to which the 
following distinguished persons will contribute articles : 


Lord Bryce, A. V. Dicey, Henry James, W. D. Howells, 
Charles W. Eliot, Basil Gildersleeve, W.-C. Brownell, 
W. R. Thayer, Arthur G. Sedgwick. 


This special number will be illustrated with pictures of former editors, 
and will in every way be a fitting commemoration of this event in 


the career of America’s Foremost Weekly Review. $1.00 
enclosed 

Send THE 

NATION for 4 


months to 


Clip this coupon and mail with $1.00 for 
a trial subscription of 4 months, including 


the Semi-Centennial Number > 


Address, THE NATION 
20 Vesey Street New York City 
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FICTION 
A Lovers’ Tale 


By Maurice HEWLETT 
A romance of Iceland in 
Viking days. $7.25 net 


Daybreak 


By ELIzABETH MILLER 
A story of the age of dis- 
covery. $7.25 net 


The Great 
Tradition 


By KATHERINE FULLER- 
TON GEROULD 
A collection of the au- 
thor’s best stories 
$1.35 net 


August First 
By Mary RAYMOND 
SHIPMAN ANDREWS and 
Roy Irvinc Murray 
A story of the joy of life 
in the shadow of disaster. 
$7.00 net 


A Cloistered 
Romance 
By FLORENCE OLMSTEAD 
A story sparkling with the 
truesthumor. {7.25 net 


OUTDOOR 
Camp Craft 


MODERN PRACTICE AND 
EQUIPMENT 


By W. H. MILLER 
Illustrated. $1.50 net 


Baseball 


INDIVIDUAL PLAY AND 
TEAM PLAY IN DETAIL 
By W. J. CLARKE and 
FREDRICK T. DAWSON 
Illustrated. $1.00 net 


The Well-Con- 
sidered Garden 


By Mrs. Francis KING, 

Vice-President Garden 

Club of America. 
Tliustrated, $2.00 net 








WAR BOOKS 


America and the 
World War 


By THEODORE ROOSEVELT 
75 cents net 





Our Navy and 
the Next War 


By Rospert W. NEESER 
$7.00 net 


The German 
Emperor 


By CHRISTIAN GAUSS, 
Princeton University 
With Portraits. $1.25 net 


Germany 
Embattled 


By OswaLp GARRISON 
VILLARD 
$7.00 net 


With the Allies 


By RicHARD HARDING 
Davis 
Illustraied. $1.00 net 


Fighting in 
Flanders 


By E. ALEXANDER 
POWELL 
Illustrated. $1.00 net 


Germany and 
the Germans 


By Price CoLLigR 
75 cents net 


Outlines of 
International Law 


By CuarLes H.STockTOon, 
Rear Admiral U.S.N. 
$2.50 net 


wh Ws 
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ay 
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SOME SCRIBNER BOOKS 


GENERAL 


The French in the 
Heart of America 
By JOHN Finiey 
An epic of this country’s 
development. $2.50 ne 


New Cosmopolis 
A BOOK OF IMAGES 
By JAMES HuNEKER 

$7.50 net 


The End of the 
Trail 


THE FAR WEST 
By E. ALEXANDER Powe. 
Illustrated. $3.00 net 


The Democracy 
of the 


Constitution 


By Henry Casor Lopce 
A defense of the Consti- 
tution. $7.50 net 


The Modern City 


By Freperic C. Howe. 
Every phase of municipal 
government and soci- 
ology. $7.50 net 


The Little Man 
and Other Satires 


By JouHN GALSWORTHY 
$7.70 net 


Music and the 
Higher Education 


By Epwarp DICcKINSON, 
Oberlin College. $7.50 net 


John Huss 


HIS LIFE, TEACHINGS AND 
DEATH AFTER FIVE 
HUNDRED YEARS 


By Rev. Davin S. Scuarf! 
$2.50 net 





—— 
SCRIBNER'S 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S 


FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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IN THIS GRAVE CRISIS 


OF A WORLD-WIDE WAR INTELLIGENT 
AMERICANS WILL FIND 


THE 
LIVING AGE 


INDISPENSABLE. IT IS THE ONLY AMERICAN 
MAGAZINE WHICH GIVES, FROM WEEK TO WEEK, 
THE MOST IMPORTANT AND TIMELY ARTICLES 
REPRINTED FROM A LONG LIST OF ENGLISH 
REVIEWS, MAGAZINES AND WEEKLY JOURNALS. 
IT COVERS EVERY FIELD OF HUMAN INTEREST 
AND IS ESPECIALLY VALUABLE NOW FOR ITS 
WAR ARTICLES. 


SUBSCRIPTION: SIX DOLLARS A YEAR 
THREE DOLLARS FOR SIX MONTHS 
SPECIMEN COPIES SENT FREE ON REQUEST 


THE LIVING AGE CO. 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 
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For TWENTY-FIVE CENTS 


You can buy a whole half-year of a first class magazine 


The Book News Monthly 


The Baedeker of Bookdom 


Containing the completed story 


THE TAMING OF ZENAS HENRY 


One of the most choicely entertaining books of the year, 
a novel that retails for $1.25 a copy. 


Send thirty cents and we will include with your six numbers 
the issue for June, in which will appear the first account of the 
Southern California Exposition, with a selection of rarely beauti- 
ful photographs, picturing San Diego at its best. 


Other Features of Exceptional Interest in the 
June Number 


Samuel Merwin and “The Honey Bee,” by 
Hewitt Hanson Howland, with loose leaf portrait 
large enough for framing. 

The True Story of ‘‘Bum,” an account of how 
W. Dayton Wegefarth came to write his now famous 
poem. 

Henry Bordeaux and His Novels, by Elise de 
Merlier, with full page drawing by Franz de Merlier. 

‘‘The Great Release,” by K. Keith, a continued 
story. 


Address THE BOOK NEWS MONTHLY 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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THE OPEN COURT SERIES OF CLASSICS OF SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY, NO. 2 


(Just Published) 


SELECTIONS FROM THE SCOTTISH PHILOSOPHY 
OF COMMON SENSE 


Edited, with an Introduction by 


G. A. JOHNSTON, M.A. 


University of Glasgow 
Pp. 268, Cloth, Price, $1.25 


The historical significance of the Philosophy of Common 
Sense is considerable. 

For half a century the Philosophy of Common Sense was 
the dominant philosophy in American Universities; and it is 
to the Scottish President of an American College (James Mc 
Cosh of Princeton) that we owe the most comprehensive study 


of it. 

In England and Germany, it has never been much appre- 
ciated, but in France it exercised a great influence through 
Victor Cousin (1792-1867), who made it the greatest power in 
French philosophy of the period. In recent years, in France, 
there has been a recrudescence of interest in the Scottish phi- 
losophy through the writings of Professor T. T. Laurie, who 
attempted, in several able works, a critical reconstruction of 
the traditional Scottish Natural Realism. 

The Scottish Philosophy of Common Sense originated as 
a protest against the sceptical conclusions of Hume, and the 
hypotheses found in Locke and Descartes. Thomas Reid was 
the first man to see clearly the genesis of Hume's scepticism, 
and in this little volume he gives an admirable account of his 
investigations of the principles upon which this sceptical system 
was built. 


THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING CO. 
CHICAGO 
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THE a 
YALE REVIEW 


A NEW AMERICAN QUARTERLY 


EDITED BY 
WILBUR L. CROSS 


Contents of the last four issues 





JULY, 1914 


‘* Literary Criticism in American Periodicals,’’ 
ry Bliss Perry 
‘* Latin America and the Monroe Doctrine,” 


OCTOBER, 1914 


‘*Two Unpublished Poems,” Robert Browning 
** The American Reviewer,”’ Bliss Perry 


by Hiram Bingham 
‘A Pilgrim in Concord,”’ by Henry A. Beers 
“ | org ae by Fannie Stearns Gifford 
** Letters from an Old Hair Trunk,”’ 
by Dudley L. Vaill 
‘“New Opportunities in the Pacific,” 
by Linceln Hutchinson 
‘* High Prices and High Living,” 
by Frederick S. Dickson 
‘To a Mocking- Bird,”’ 
by William Alexander Percs 
‘Liberty : Medizwval and Modern,”’ 
by A. F. Pollard 
‘Life at Great Altitudes,” 4y Vandell Henderson 
‘* Conversations with Paul Heyse,” 
by William Lyon Phelps 
‘*The American Vasari,” 4y Theodore S. Woolsey 
“ Vannge lam »? 
aoe ¢ by Witter Bynner 
“The Recovery of Lost Greek Literature,”’ 
by H, de Forest Smith 
‘* Book Reviews "’ 


‘** The Powers of the President,” William H, Taft 
‘* Life as the Scientist Sees It,’ John Burroughs 
“A Group of Sonnets,”’ Charlotte Wilson 
‘* Municipal Citizenship,” George McAneny 
‘The Enigma of Genius,” Hugh Walker 
“The Tramp’s Refusal,’’ Nicholas Vachel Lindsay 
‘* Francis Thompson,” Charlton M, Lewis 
“Interval,” Lee Wilson Dodd 
“Teaching English,” Henry Seidel Canby 
**Habit Formation and Reformation,” 

Eliott Park Frost 
** Apropos of M. Le Grand,”’ Arthur Colton 
‘*The Future of Turkey,”’ Sir Edwin Pears 
And 38 pages of signed, authoritative book reviews 





JANUARY, 1915 


“The Hunting,”’ 

“ America and the European War,” 
Norman Angell 

** The Political Teachings of Treitschke, 

Arthur T. Hadley 

**German Economics and the War,” 
Henry C. Emery 
P. Vinogradoyf 


William Young 


“ The Russian Problem,” 


‘The Literature of the Belgians,”’ 
Charles C. Clarke 


Theodore Winthrop 
Henry A. Beers 


‘* Past and Present,”’ 
“ Fifty Years of Hawthorne,”’ 


‘**Our * Commercial’ Drama,”’ 
William C. de Mille 


‘**Southey as Poet and Historian,”’ 
Thomas R, Lounsbury 


‘** World Sanitation and the Panama Canal,”’ 
Richard P. Strong 


** Credo,”’ Kenneth Rand 


“The Worst Edition of Shakespeare,” 
Charles S. Brooks 


** Academic Superstition and Democracy,” 
Florence V. Keys 
And 42 pages of signed, authoritative book reviews 





APRIL, 1915 


‘*England’s Experience with ‘The Real Thing,’” 
L. P. Jacks 


** Nationality and the New Europe,”’ 
Archibald C. Coolidge 


‘* Imperialism and the Christian Ideal,” 
Benjamin W. Bacon 


‘* Neutralization in Theory and Practice,” 
George G. Wilson 


‘* English Literature in France,” ile Legouis 
‘*The Maker of Images,”’ A Poem, Brian Hooker 
‘*The Journeying Atoms,”’ John Burroughs 
“The Railroad Crisis: A Way Out,” Ray Morris 
“An Apology for Old Maids,” 

Henry Dwight Sedgwick 
“Ovid Among the Goths,’’ Gamadliel Bradford 
‘*The Unity of the Churches,” Newman Smyth 
“The True Concord,”’ A Poem, Frances Barier 
“Grief,’”’ A Poem, A. MacLeish 


“Walpole and Familiar Correspondence,” 
Chauncey B. Tinker 


‘“Xanthippe on Woman Suffrage,”’ 
Duffield Osborne 


‘** Book Reviews” 








$2.50 A YEAR 
Send your Subscription to 


THE YALE PUBLISHING ASSOCIATION 
NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 
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